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W °RKING MEN’S CLUB and 
INSTITUTE UNION, 
FOR PROMOTING 


THE SOCIAL, MENTAL, AND MORAL WELFARE, AND 
RECREATION OF THE WORKING CLASSES, 


OrFricE—150, STRAND, 


8 PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon, Lord BROUGHAM., 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.T. 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 
The Right Hon. Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
The Right Hon. Earl Spencer, 
The Right Hon. Earl Fortescue. 
The Right Hon. Ear] of Lichfield. 
The Right Hon. Earl of Ducie. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 
The Right Hon. Lord Calthorpe. 
The Very Rev. Dean the Dean of Carlisle. 
The Very Rev. the De:n of Chichester. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Ely. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Wi stminster. 
* Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P. 
Right Hon. Sir John nee, Bart., M.P. 
Sir Francis Crossley, Bart , M.P. 
Sir Wm. a’Beckett, late Chief Justice of Victoria. 
Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, M.A., Hagley. 
Hon. and Rev. 8. Best, M.A., Abbot’s Ann, Andover. 
Acton 8. Ayrton, Esq., M.P., London. 
Samuel Bowly, Esq., Gloucester, 
Rev. William Brock, London. 
J. Ivatt Briscoe, Esq., M.P. 
Russell Gurney, Esq., Q C., Recorder of, London. 
Rev, Dr. Gathrie, Edinburgh. 
Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B , London. 
G, W. Hastings, Esq , LL.B, Hon. Sec. Social Sciencs As- 
sociatio 


n. 

James Heywocd, Esq., M.A., F.R.8., London. 
Matthew D. Hill, Esq , Recorder of Birmingham. 
Thomas Hughes, Eeq., B.A. (Lincoln's-inn. ) 
Austen H. Layard, K:q.. M.P., D.C.L. 
Mr, Serjeant Manning, Q.A.8., Recorder of Oxford, 
William M. Neill, Esq., London and Manchester. 
John 8. Pakington, Esq., President of Worcestershire Union 

of Rducational Institutes. 
Rev. W. Morley Punshon, M.A., London. 
The Rev. Canon Robinson, M.A., York. 
A.J. Scott, Esq., A.M., Owen's College, Manchester. 
John Abel Smith, Esq., M.P., London. 


COUNCIL, 


Mr. John Bainbridge. Godfrey Lushington, FEsq., 
T. Brassey, Jun., Esq. M.A. 
Mrs. Bay! Mrs. (Serjeant) Manning. 


y. 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. | W. Thackeray Marriott, Esq , 
Edward Carlisle, Esq. B.A. 

Hugh Owen, Esq., Whitehall, 


Mies Mary Carpenter. 

Edward G. Clarke, Es4. Mr T. Shorter, Sec. Working 
Miss Adeline Cooper, - Men’s Coll. 

Mias Isa Craig. Miss Anna Swanwick. 


Miss 8. E. Davies. Rev. David Thomas, D.D. 
Edward Enfield, Faq. D, Morgan Thomas, Eeq. 

W. Evan Franks, Faq. Joseph ‘Todhunter, Esq. 

Rey. Septimus Hansard, M.A. | James Vaughan, Esq., B.A, 
Hamilton Hoare, Esq, Bow-street. 

Henry Hoare, Jun., Esq. Alfred Alaric Watts, Esq. 

Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. 


BECRETARY. 
Rev. Henry Solly. 


CANVASSERS. 
C. H, Derby, Esq., B A., and Mr. Conelly Peyton, 
CORRESPONDING MEMEERS., 


Rev. F. Bishop, Chesterfield. 
Barnet Blake, , Leeds, Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutes. 

Rev. C. H. Bromby, M.A., Cheltenham, 

Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, A.M., Derby. 

Rev, Edmund Clay, B.A., Brighton. 

Handel Cossham, Esq-, Bristol. 

J. H. Cotterell, Esq., Bath. 

W. Crossfield, jun, ., Liverpool. 

E. B. Dawson, Eeq., LL.B., Lancaster. 

Robert Elliott, Esq., M.D., J.P., Carlisle. 

Rev. Stenton Eardley, M.A., Streatham, 

Mr. J. C. Edwards, Manchester. 

The Mayor of Faversham. 

E. C. Howsrd, Eeq., Brinnington Hall, Stockport. 
Joseph A, Horner, Esq., F.R.S.L. 

Rev. J. Hyde, Jun., Derby. 
A. Hvistendahl, Esq., Manchester. 

C. W. Jones, Esq., Bury St. Edmunds, 

5 John Jones, Esq., Dudley, Secretary Staffordshire Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. 


J. O, Ollerenshaw, Esq., Manchester, 
Rev. J. B. Paton, Nottingham. 
J.T. B. Porter, Esq., Lincoln. 


Arthur Ryland, . 9.P., Birmingham. 
Philip Rathbone, Esq., Liverpool. 
F, J. Thompson, Esq., Bridgwater. 


Mr. A. J. Tugwell, S:arborough, 
Edward Ward, Esq., Brighton. 

W. C. Weatlake, Ksq., Southampton." 
Frederick Wills, Esq., Bristol. 

H. J. Wilson, Esq., Mansfield. 

Rev. ©. W. Wilson, M.A., Isle of Wight. 


BANKERS, 
e London and Westminster Bank (Temple Bar Branch, 
217, Strand). 
OBJECTS. 


This Union is formed for the purpose of HELPING WORKING 
EN TO ESTABLISH CLUBS AND INSTITUTES, where they can 
meet for conversation, business, and mental improvement, 
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with the means of recreation and refreshment, without being 
dependent for these purposes upon the puhlic-house; the 
clubs, at the same time, constituting Societies for mutual 
helpfulness in various ways. 

Thousands of young men resort night after night to the tap- 
room through having no home but a bedroom. Many hang 
about the street corners and market-places, even in inclement 
seasons, after a hard day's work, rather than go into tho 
public-house. Great numbers of married men, often with 
large families, living in one or two rooms, have no means of 
enjoying that social intercourse with friends so much prized by 
the middle and upper classes, except by meeting where the 
accommcdation must be paid for by drinking. Hence, among 
large masses of Working Men habits of improvidence and 
wasteful selfishness are formed, too often leading to intempe- 
rance and poverty: with neglected children and unhappy 
homes, 

The CLuB-ROOMs in every locality FoRM THE STRONGEST 
COUNTERACTION TO TH&SE EVILS, which arise far more from the 
desire for company or social enjoyment, a warm fireside and 
a room, than in the love of drinking for its own 

) 


The aim of the Union in all cases is TO HELP WorkING MEN 
TO HELP THEMSELVES, rather than to establish or manage Insti- 
tutions for them—this being as essential for ‘he moral useful- 
ness as for the permanent success of our endeavours. But it 
is not one of the least recommendations of this movement, 
that it is pre-eminently calculated, in every stage of it, to pro- 
mo’e that MUTUAL SYMPATHY AND FRIENDLY INTERCOURSE, as 
well as that interchange of benefits between the different 


| Classes and sections of society, which is not more stringently | 
required by Christianity than nzeded for the preservation of 


social order’and national progress. 

The Council seek jto carry out the objects of the Union : — 

1.—By CORRESPONDENCE with the officers of existing Asso- 
ciations throughout the Kingdom. 

2.—By PERSONAL visits, by their own Officers and by 
honorary deputations, to such places as may seem to require 
to be visited. At these visits conferences are frequently held 
with the gentry, the working men, and generally with pers ns 
in the locality who may be intere:ted inthe movement. _. 

8.—By the DISSEMINATION OF PAMPHLETS, or special papera, 


on subjects lying within the sphere of the Society's operations, | 


4.—LBy SUPPLYING INSTRUCTIONS for the guidance of persons 
who may wish to establish Clubs or Institutes; together 
with rules to define their objects, and to regulate their pro- 
ceedings. 

5.—By GRANTS OR LOANS OF Books for Club Libraries, 
Apparatus, Diagrams, &c., to Societies in membership with 
the Union, in c:ses where local circumstances may seem to 
call for such aid. 

6.—By GRANTS OF MONEY in special cases, by way of loan or 
otherwise, towards building, enlarging, or altering Club 
Houses, or procuring recrea ion grounds, for Societies in the 
Union. 

The work which it has been instrumental in doing has heen 
performed principally hy the help of donations; ITS WHOLE 
ANNUAL INCOME IS ONLY ABOUT £300; and the total 
cost of all its oporations during a year acd three quarters, 
including salaries, printing, travelling, public meetinse, &., 
has only been about £1,300. Yet with this small amount, in 
the course of twenty-one months it has been mainly instru- 
mental in gathering aBout 16,000 Warkina MEN into these 
Clubs, every one of whom, while he continues in wembership 
in all probability becomes a better member of society, father, 
husband, or brother—better able, if he have children, to 


support and educate them, And this is but the first-fruit of | 


what it hopes to accomplish, in elevating the working men, 
and IN DRYING UP THR SOURCES GF MANY OF THOSE EVILS which 
various other benevolent undertakings aim only to PALLIATE. 

The Council have much pleasure in stating that Sir George 
Grey, in compliancs with their application, has AUTHORIS«D 
THE ENROLMENT of Working Men’s Clubs and Lustitates under 
the Friendly Societies’ Act, which coufers an important privi- 
lege, and, at the same time, imposes a commensurate re-pon- 
sibility, on all engaged in promoting such undertakings, But 
systematic and judicious measures, and a central organisation, 
are, in consequence, NOW MORE THAN EVER NEEDED. 

An Annuat Subscription of £1, or a Donation of £10, con- 
stitutes the Contributor a Member of the Union. 

THE COUNCIL EARNESTLY SOLICIT THE ASSISTANCE, personal 
and pecuniary, of all who approve their objects ; and sincerely 
praying that the Divine bicssing. may rest upon this under- 
taking, they commend it to the support of all who desire the 
true welfare of the Working Classes of this country, 
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NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the next HALF- 
YEARLY EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this 
University will commence on Monpay, the 9th January, 1865, 
In addition to the Metropolitan Examination, a PROVINCIAL 
EXAMINATION will be held in the TOWN HALL of 
LEEDS. 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of 
Age to the Registrar (burlington House, London, W.) at 
least fourteen days before the commencement of the Exami- 
nation. 


Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination are 
entitled to proceed to the Degrees conferred by the University 
in Arts, Science, and Medicine: and are exempt (1) from the 
Entrance Examiuation otherwise im on Candidates for 
admission to the Royal Military OCullege at Sandhurst ; (2) 
from those Examinations of which every Medical Student now 
commencing his professional studies is required to have passed 
some one; (3) from the Preliminary Examination otherwise 
imposed by the College of Surgeons on Candidates for its 
Fellowship ; and (4) from those Examinations of which it is 
necessary for every person entering upon Articles of Clerkship 
to an Attorney to have passed some one,—such as Matriculate 
iu the First Division being entitled to the additional exeimp- 
tion from one year’s Service. 


WILLIAM B, CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar, 
November 17, 1864, | 
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TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting house, 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade, ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet-street, City, 
aoe and opposite the Railway Stations, London-bridge, 
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R°YAL POLYTECHNIC. 


Patron, H.R... the Prince of Wales, 
Redecorated and Reopened. 

Professor Pepper's New Lecture on *‘ Sound and Acoustic 
Illusions,” which will include an imitation of the Talking 
Head of Albertus Ma:nus— Professor Wheatstone's Telephonic 
Concert—Mechanism of the Piping Bullfineh —Pichler’s new 
and beautiful experiment, showing Harmony and Discord— 
The Ghost Mlusions as usual (J. H Pepper and Henry Dircks, 
joint inventors)—New Musical Entertainment by Mr. R. Coote 
—The eminent Violiniat —Paganini’s Ghost daily. at 4.30 and 
8 45—New Seanve by Mr. J. L. King, on the American Rope 
Trick and Non-Spiritual Manifestations, with curious Ulustra- 
tions—Stokes on Memory. Open, Twelve to Five, and Seven 
to Ten. Admission, One Shilling. 
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TP HEOBALDS, CHESHUNT, HERTS. 


The Rev. OSWALD JACKSON. having REMOVED his 
ESTABLISHMENT from Ringwood, Ilanta, RECEIVES 
PUPILS at his NEW RESID“NCRK, TH®SOBALDS, and, 
with the avsistance of a University Gratuato and of Visiting 
Masters, prepares them for the Civil Service, the University 
Examinations, the Pro‘essions, or for Business. 


The house at Theobalds is commodious, and stands ona 


gravelly soil, amid its own grounds of 15 acres, affording every 


| facility fur heelthful, manly games. 


Prospectuses will be sent on application. 


ADIFS’ SCHOOL. — Fore IMMEDIATE 
DISPOSAL, on r-asonable terms, one of the Ol lest and 
Best-situated SCHOOLS in the ci'y of Norwich. The House 
is capable of receiving Twenty Boirdera, and has been known 
as one of the leading Schools for forty years. 
Farther particulars may be had by applying to Viator, Post - 
office, Norwich, 


ION CHAPEL DAY-SCHOOLS, ILALI- 

FAX.—WANTED, at CHRISTMAS, an oxperienced 

MASTER for the above Schools The Committee guarantee 
40l. per Annum, in addition to the School Fees. 


Address, stating qualifications and reference:, to Rev. Bryan 
Dale, Halifax. 


A BRITISH SCILIOOL TEACHER, of Con- 
gregational Principles, wishes fora RE- ENGAGEMENT 
|'inaGIRLsS' or MIXED SCHOUL, after Christmas. 
Address, Bota, Weterlvo-cottages, 2, Upper Thames-street, 
Reading, Berks 


URSE WANTED.—WANTED, an expe- 
rienced NURSE, to take ENTIRE CHARGE of. the 
NURSERY, where the only Child‘en are Infant Twin Boys. 
In addition ‘o po-sersing the other requisites of a Firat-ciass 
os Nurse, "she must ba a person of decided and cheerful 
piety. 
Address, J. H. Simpson, 26, Nowhie-terrace, Liverpool. 


ILLINER WANTED, to Manage the De- 


partment in a reapectable Country louse, Must be 
capable of First-class Work. 


Apply to Dingley and Sons, Sherborne. 


10 MILLINERS.—Killick and Bick, Dover, 
are WANTING a FIRST HAND, State age, salary, 
und reference. 


ELGRAVE HOUSE SCHOOL, SOUTH 
PARADE, SUUTHSEA, HANTS, 
PaincipAL—Dr. CHAS, F. COOPER, assisted by effisient 
Mastera. 

The sons of Dissenters receive a First-class Classical, Mathe- 
matical, and Commercial E:lucation on very moderate terms ; 
kind treatment and thorough superintendence ; large and airy 
house, well situate, facing the Common and Sea. 

Referees: Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, M.A.; Rev. J. 
Angus, D.D, M.R.A.8.; Rev. J. H. Cook; Rev. Fredk. 
Trestrail; Rev, J. Spencer Pearsall; &c., also Parents of 
Pupils, 

For prospectus and all particulars apply as above. N.B.— 
Ministers’ Sons received on reduced terms, 


LIOME, with EDUCATION, for LITTLE 
GIRLS. 


Miss VINCENT (Sister of Mr. Henry Vincent), has had long 
experience in Teaching, and can confidently undertake the 
Training of Young Children. Her House is in a very healthy 
situation, and the strictest attention is paid to the comfort of 
those entrusted to her care. 

Apply for prospectus and references to 15, Alfred-place, 
Talbot-road, Camden-road Villas, N. 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 
HALL, near HOUNSLOW, is conducted with special 
regard to the requirements of the Sons of respectable Trades- 
men and Farmers. | 
Mr. VERNEY is agsisted by experienced resident Teachers— 
English and Foreign. ‘the Pupils are carefully trained in 
good habits, aud fitted for active Business Pursuits, The 
premises are extensive, and contain every convenience; the 
situation is high and healthy; the food is of the best descrip- 
tion and unlimited; and the terms are moderate, 
A Prospectus forwarded upon application ; and 
mitted at any time. YY 


PoOss0iNG SCHOOL for TRAIT 
. BONS, ROCHFORD, ESSEX. = 
Principal~Mr, GEORGE FOSTER. 


~ 


Powell's, 73, Cheapside. © 


| Terms, 201. per annum. Circulars at Moegats 
N.B, Preparatory Department at Forget hie" 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


“ 


ped a erent 


F{OSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 48 
Patron—The QUEEN. : Pe . 

“This room was very unlike the ward of an ordinary o3- 
pital. Tt was rather lilee the spacious night nursery, with neat 
little beds scattered about: warm, cheory fires, with a couch 
on eech side the firep and a few children lying or squatting 
about, or sitting on r pallets, quiet'y playing with toys, 
reading books, or -work. Some, too ill for either 

rk or play, were stretched mournfully, yet peacefally, on 
their pillows—solitary, it is truo, bat without giving any im: 

ion of dreariness or forlornness. The rooms were airy, 

ight, and warm. There was nothing whatever of the hos tal 
feeling or ho:p'tal atmosphere. "—From Miss Mulloch's Visit 
to the Hospital. 

CONTRIBUTIONS are urgently needed to maintain the 
present efficiency of the Hospital. 

BANKERS: | 

Messra. Williams, Deacon, and Co., Birchin-lane; Messrs, 

Hoare, Fieet-street ; Messrs. Herries, St. James's-street. 
F. H. DICKINSON, Chairman, 
November, 184. 


FLOSPTAL for DISEASES of the SKLN, 
NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


The Committee earnestly seek the Sympathy of the Chria- 
tian Public, for the many Sufferers attending this Hospital. 
Nearly 1,000 attend weekly ; 127,123 have received the benefits 
of the Charity since ita e:tablishinent in 1841. The expenses 
are necessarily very heavy. 

DonaTIONs or Sunscriptions will be most thankfally 
received. Bankerse—Measrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Lom- 
bard-street. 

GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.8., Hon, Secretary, 


ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


ANCHESTER FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—ESTABLISHED 1824, 
98, KING-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
96, Cheapside, London. 
Capital: One Million Sterling. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN MANCHESTER : 
EDMUND BUCKLEY, Exq., Chairman. 
DAVID HARRISON, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
John Barratt, Esq. John Heugh, Esq. 
Edmund Buckley, jun., Esq., Bernhard Liebert, Esq. 
John Chapman, ag M.P. Alfred Milne, Esq. 
Thos. Bar Foster, Esq. Joseph Peel, Esq. 
George Withington, Fsq. 
Insurances are granted by this Company on nearly every 
description of Property in Great Britain, at moderate rates. 
Insurances may also be effected on Property in Foreign 
Countries, and in some of the Colonies, at current rates. 
Mills, Factories, and other hazardous risks will be specially 
surveyed at the request of the owner. 
Cotton Mills not at work, will be insured at 5s, per cent. 
per Annum, 
Farming Stock insured Free from Dutj, allowing the use of 
a Steam ‘Thrashing Machine. 
Applications for Agencies should be addressed to 


JAMES B. NOURTHCOTT, Secretary to the Company. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER CENT.— 
The CEYLON COMVANY, LIMITED 
DIRECTORS, 

Lawford Acland, E:q , Chairman. 
Major-General Henry Pelham Burn. 
eorge Gordon, Esq. Stephen P. Kennard, , 
sey natty sg ~ Patrick F, — 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manaosern—C. J. Braine, Esq. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures for one, 
three, and five years, at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent. respectively ; 


they are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the guarantee of the 


Company, a3 may be arranged. 


Applications for particulars to be made at the Offices of the 
Company, No. 12, enhall-street, London, E.C. 
(By order) JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


Hs QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, GRACECHURCH- 
STREET, LONDON, EC. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors, held at 
Liverporl, on the 27th October, 1861, BERNARD HALL, 
ksq , Chairman of the Company, in the Chair, the Directors’ 
Report for the year stated :— 

That the Fire Premiums for the Year amounted to.. £101,085 


Being an Increase over the preceding year of .... 430,785 
That 352 Life Policies were issued for ......... ee £205,088 
Peing an Increase over the preceding year of .... £57,50? 
That the New Life Premiums were............60+2 £6,37: 
Being an Increase over the preceding yearof.... £2,421 

* ‘That the Life Income Was ......eeceseeeee -cereee 23,531 


And that upwards of 60 per cent. of the entire Net 

Premiums was added to the Life Fund. 
That the Subscribed Capital was increased to..... . £1,876,720 
Tnat the Paid-up Capital was increased to £137,072 
That after providing for al] outetandiug Claims, the 

Fire Reaerve would stand at............. ores ee £114,312 
Making the Funds in hand, after proviling for the 

Dividend .......c0e+ceeeeerees be op avdduederes - £343,413 
A Dividend was declared of 2s. per Share, being 10 per Cent. 
cn the paid-up Capital. 


J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, General Manager. 
JOHN E. LEYLAN D, Secretary. 


Bark of NEW ZEALAND. 


Incorporated hy Act of General Assembly. 
Bankers to the General Government of New Zealand, the Pro- 
vincial Governments of Auckland, Canterbury, Otago, &€c., &c. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. RESERVE FUND, £95,000. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Auckland Blenheim Oamaru Riverton 
New Piymouth Lyttelton Tokomairiro Wakatipu 
Napier Akaroa Wetherstone Shotover 
Wellington Christchurch Waitahuna Kingston 
Wanganui Kaiapoi Dunstan Hogburn 
Nelson Timaru Manuherikia Teviot 
Picton Dunedin - Invercaigill Queenstown 


This Bank grants Drafts on any of the above-named places 
in New Zealand, and tiansacts every description of Banking 
business connected with that Colony, on terms which may be 
learned on application at the London Office. 

F. LARKWORTAY, 


50, Old Broad-street, City. Managing Director. 


YEWING MACHINES of the wry First 
Class of Excellence and Workmanship, in each of the 
various descriptions of stitch, for cloth, linen, leather em 
broidery, and glove-sewing, including Piize Medal Machines, 
The quality of these Machines can always be depended on 
For rale under direct supply, retai', wholesale, and fur expor- 
tation. 


The American and English Sewing Machine Company, 457, 
New Oxford-street, London, W.C, 


/COLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD. 


a ols tae 


TRADE MARK, 
On each 


1864, 


THE BULL'S HEAD. 
Package. 


At the Great Eahibition, 1862, 


OBTAINED THE 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 


For “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


Sold by all Grocers, Druggists, ,c., throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26, Cannon-street, London, E.¢, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN- 
MAKER to the QUEEN, bees to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, 
by a novel application of his uorivalied Mach'nery for making 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a New sxRies of his useful 
productions which, for EXCELLENCE of TEMPER, QUALITY of 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS in PRICE, must ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 
Each Pen beara the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. 
G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, snd with fine, medinm, and broad 
points, suitable for the various axinds of Writing taught in 
2chools, 

Sold Retail by aJl Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham-stieet, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York; 
and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


ALS.—Best Sunderland, 28s. ; Newcastle 
or Hartlepool, 263.; best Silkstone, 24s.; Clay- Cross, 
24s, and 2!s. ; Coke, per chaldron, 163. 
B. HIBBERDINE, Sussex and Union Wharfs, Regent’s 
park ; Chief Oiffices: 109 ard 266, Tottenham-court-road. 


ALS. — Best Coals oniy. ~ GEO. J. 

COCKERELL and Co.’s price is now 283. per ton cash 
for the REST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to 
her eo and H. R. li. the Prince of Wa'4s —13, Cornhill, 
E.C.; Purfleet-wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriice, E.C.; Eaton- 
wharf, @rosvenor-canal, Pimlico, 8.W.; Sunderland-wharf, 
a 8.E. ; and Durham-wharf, Wandsworth, 8.W. ; and 
at Brighton. 


OALS.—By SCREW STEAMERS and 
RAILWAY.—LEA and CO.’8 price for HETTON, 
HASWELL, or LAMBTON WALLSEND, the best House 
Coal direct from the Collieries by screw steamers, or the 
Great Northern Railway, is 27s. per ton; Hartlepcol, 26s. ; 
Silkstone, first-class, 248.; second-class, 293. ; Clay Cross, 
24s. and 21s. ; Tanfield Moor, for Smiths, 203.; Barnsley, 
2vs.; Hartley, 19s. ; bestsmall, 13s. Coke, 16s. per chaldron, 
Net cash. Delivered, thoroughly screened, to any part of 
London. Allorders to LEA and COMPY.’S Offices, High- 
bury, N.; Kingsland, N.E.; Great Northern Railway Coal 
Department, King’ N. ; and 4and 5 Wharves, Regent’s- 
park Basin N.W. No Travellers or Agents employed. 


EAL and SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, 
fiom 2is. to Ten Guineas. Also GOOSE-DOUWN 
QUILTS, from 10s. to $28. Lists of prices and sizes sent free 
by post. Ilgat and Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 
and Priced List of Bedding, also sent, post free, on application 
to 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


I [INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
VERSUS COGNAC BRANDY. 

This celobrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest French 
brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very whole. 
some, 

Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
don; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. 

Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.” 


ONIC BITTERS.—WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, the most palatable and wholesome Bitter in 
existence ; an eflicient Tonic, an unequalled stomachic, and a 
gentle etimulant. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, 
Wine Merchants, Confectioners, and others, at 30s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by Robert Waters, 2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon- 
an lane Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., 
orcester. 


‘(HE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


RE confidently recommended as a simple 
but certain remedy for Indigestion. They act as a 
powerful Tonic and gentle Aperient, are mild in their 


operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of | 


persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
from their use. Sold in bottles at ls. 14d., 28. 9d., and lls. 
each, in every town in the kingdom, 

CAUTION! Be sure to ask for ‘‘ NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be pereuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


CHILDHOOD HATH ITS WOES :— 


Falls and Bruises form no inconsiderable item in them. Dr. 
Mathias Lang's Essential Spirit of Melissus quickly removes 
any pain caused thereby, and prevents discoloration, &c. 
To bo obtained of all respectable Chemists, &c., throughout the 
country, in bottles at 2s. ¥d. each. 
Full directions for use on wrappers enclosing the bottles, 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
(L4=5 FIELD PATENT STAROH 


Used in the Royal Laundry | 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1542. 


[N, CASES of RHEUMATISM, | Debility, 

Stomach Complaints, Bile, ' 
Headache, Indjgestion, &0., take PARR’S LIFE PILLS; they 
give immediate relief, without the slightest pain or inconve- 


i} pience,—May be had of any Chemist, 


Gravel, Cutaneous Affections | | 


PEACHEY’s 
PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 
Option of Purchase, on Convenient Terms, at any Period 


PEACHEY’S 
SITY OF LONDON MANUFACTORY 
AND EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS, 
73 BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, LONDON, Ec: 
Opposite the Marine Socioty, ae 


An extensive assortment of PIANOFORTES, WAR 
New and Second-hand. Every Description and a 


HARMONIUMS FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
*.*New Grand Pianofortes for HIRE, for Concerts, Lectures, &0 


THE ROYAL OSBORNE 
(PATENT) 


MIXTURE OF TRAS 
6lbs. Sent to any part of England carriage free, 
Agents wanted in all Towns where there are none appointed, 


FRANKS, SON, and CO., 4), Queen-etreet,Cannon-street 
West. 
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i HORNIMAN’s PURE TEA 
s CE and STRONG, Because jt 
seepaoiien most valuable growths that are full of rich assentia) 
It is MODERATE in PRICE, Becavsr it i ied a@ 
from the importers to the consumers by Agents. fit cccpacin 


It is WHOLESOME to use, Because the leaf i 
with the usual powdered adh ce de colours, enous 


These compineD ADVANTAGES have secured for this Tea a 
general preference, Itis sold in sealed packets, with the price 


printed or each, and tigned— 
Momimank Cr 
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FRY’S COCOA. 


FRY’S SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE. 
J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, ara the only 


ICELAND MOSS 
PEARL 


— Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained the Prize Medal, 


SAUCE,—_LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


Thie delicious Condiment, pronounced by Counoisseura 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should seo that Lea and Pxgruins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietor’, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse and BLACKWELL; Messrs. Barclay 
and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 
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SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 


WITH A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 
BY USING 


Field’s Celebrated United Service Soap 


Tablets, 


4d. & 6d. Each. 


Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the Kingdom ; 
but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the name of 
J.C. and J. FIELD is on each packet, box, and tablet. Whole- 
sale aud for Exportation, at the Works, 


UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8, 
Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine 
| Candles, 
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CANDLES.—THE NEW CANDLE. 


Self-fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required. 
PATENTED. ‘ ‘ 3 
Frep’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candie 
SELF FITTING, Clean, Safe, Economical, aud Burns e = 
Knd. Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen; Who 
and for Export, at the Works, 


J. C. & J. FIELD'S, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


ALSO, 
Field's celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, and Patent 
Paraffine Candles, as supplied to 
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Geclestastical Affairs. 


STRENGTHENING THE 
FOUNDATIONS. 


Wuart are the Church Defence Associations 
doing? Are they silently organising the forces, 
such as they are, that they have at command, 
for a sort of cowp-de-main at the next General 
Election? If not, their inactivity is as puzzling 
as it is disappointing. We were really in hopes 
that they would prick somnolent Nonconformity 
into the adoption of some systematic effort to 
enlighten at least its own adherents as to the 
nature and value of its own distinctive principles. 
We looked upon this as their special mission— 
not that which they had proposed to themselves, 
of course,—but that which they would inevitably 
discharge. The Bicentenary celebration, fol- 
lowed “ the aggressive movements of local 
Defence Societies, appeared to us to apply just 
the sort of stimulus which the Free Churches 
needed to put them upon the work of quietl 
imbuing the minds of their members and friends 
with that knowledge of the questions at issue 
between themselves and the Church Establish- 
ment which might fairly be expected, in due 
— to ripen into intelligent and earnest convic- 

on. 

The Church Defence Societies might, perhaps, 
be able, if disposed, to show good cause for 
ceasing, as soon as possible, to provoke contro- 
versy on a subject, their own views of which tell 
most effectively upon the community when least 
ventilated. ere is wisdom in their abandon- 
ment of a Mogition which served only as a chal- 
lenge to their opponents, but which could not be 
held in actual conflict. But the Free Churches 

ave no such reason to give in explanation of 
their inaction, if it be true that they have fallen 
back upon inuction. They have truths to teach, 
besides those which are essentially theological, 
which they are bound by duty to their Divine 
Master to communicate and to commend as 
they have opportunity. The general neglect of 
this duty was frequently and feelingly confessed 
during the Bicentenary year. May we, then, 
flatter ourselves that it is now in course of being 
performed? We cannot profess to have seen 
very numerous or distinct traces of it,—no sufli- 
cient ground, we admit, for concluding that little 
or nothing is being done. But, assuredly, it 
would be to us an unexpected pleasure to learn 
that the Free Churches had so far enlarged their 
programme of active and systematic teaching 
effort, as to take into it an exposition of the 
Spiritual nature of Christ's kingdom, and an en- 

orcement of the special obligations it imposes on 
us in relation to our own country and times. 

No doubt there is some truth in the allegation 
that the activities which are engaged in multi- 
plying, ordering, and maintaining Free Churcher, 
do, in effect, illustrate by example the principles 
Which should govern the relations of purely 
iritual organisations to the State. No one, we 


8 
should imagine, would go so far as to aflirm that 


'| to Free Churches, as against a State Church, by | gested by a letter of the Rev. Enoch Mellor to 


no additional force and influence are contributed 


the constant increase of their number, and the 
religious,efliciency of their action, in eve part 
of the kingdom. Whether designedly or 
blindly, they not only strengthen the argument 
in favour of, but they diminish the weight of 
social opposition to, the distinctive truths which 
they embody. But, surely, it cannot be main- 
tained that this mode of working would not be 
immensely aided by making every religious com- 
pany thus collected and organised a conscious 
and intelligent exponent of those truths, instead 
of a dumb and unintentional example of their 
value. Whereas, if we confine our observation 
to facts, we fear it would come out on inquiry, 
that nine-tenths of those who attach themselves, 
by closer or remoter ties, to the Free Churches, 
are suffered to remain, and do remain, in utter 
ignorance of the way in which the Civil Estab- 
lishment of Christianity, violates, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, frustrates, as such, the most 
vital laws of Christ’s kingdom. It is mainly 
owing to this undisturbed ignorance, that the 
benumbing influence of politico-ecclesiasticism 
spreads so far and is felt so deeply, in English 
society, and that {such all-but-immovable ob- 
structions exist to the success of exclusively 
spiritual enterprise. Every earnest worker in 
our rural districts and in our small provincial 


towns must be aware of the comparatively 


narrow limits within which his religious exer- 
tions must be confined, in consequence of the 
authoritative and, too often, secular — 
with which the priests and patrons of the State 
Church counteract his evangelistic efforts, and 
much of this opposition may be ascribed to the 
widely diffused opinion that it involves nothing 
more serious than asomewhat harsh and decided 
repulse of denominational encroachments. 

The melancholy indifference of the Free 
Churches, in the more important centres of popu- 
lation, in regard to this matter, exposes those of 
the villages and thinly-peopled districts to fright- 
ful disadvantage. The former are not made 
practically and daily cognisant, as the latter are, 
of the religious tyranny which the Church Ks- 
tablishment can fs to bear upon Christian 
people outside of their pale, They make light 
of their differences between the one system of 
agency and the other. They even boast of the 
easy and friendly intercourse which they enjoy 
with the members, and, in some instances, the 
clergy of the National Church. To those differ- 
ences they appear to attach but little importance, 
They would seem to regard them as nothin 
more than the varying shades of religious belief, 
or taste, or modes of worship, which distinguish 
certain of the Free Churches from each other. 
They see nothing at stake. They are not taught 
to look upon the matter in its national aspect. 
They think of it exclusively in its bearing upon 
individuals. But the consequences are serious. 
One must hardly expect, indeed, considering 
how little they care for the constant absorption 
into the Establishment of that portion of the 
population (very likely including their own 
children), who are getting to the front ranke of 
society, that they would pay much attention to 
the deep shadows of discouragement, and even 
despondency, which their neutrality casts upon 
their brethren in country places, who need all 
the support which a bold and steady display of 
public opinion can give them, and who, under 
difficulties which themselves only can appreciate, 
are called to build upon the basis of principles 
which their foremost professors care nothing to 
vindicate. Still, it is hard to account for their 
contented apathy on any other hypothesis than 
entire ignorance of the truths committed to their 
trust. We should not see what we do see if 
they were fairly instructed in “ the whole counsel 
of God.” And the consequent loss is twofold— 
to themselves a sbrivelling up of disused sym- 
pathies, and to their co-religionista in smaller 
places, deprivation of that moral support which 
they have a right to expect from their more for- 


equ 
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The foregoing observations have been sug- 


a contemporary, on “The Bishop of Oxford's 
Hastings speech.” He says that our congrega- 
tions ‘complain, not without reason, that they 
are left largely in ignorance of the grounds of 
our Nonconformity.’”’ He recommends, “ as one 
of the methods of meeting that phase of eccle- 
siasticism of which the Bishop of Oxford is at 
once the representative and expounder, that a 
series of lectures be delivered by all our 
ministers on ‘Church Principles.’ He sketches 
a programme which he thinks might meet the 
special occasion. Possibly, such topics as he 
names—the Bible our ultimate authority, the 
nature and constitution of a Christian Church, 
the different kinds and functions of Church 
officers, Apostolical succession, and sacramental 
efficacy—might be a good beginning, but the list 
would be very incomplete if it extended no further, 
Phases of ecclesiasticism, as they appear in the 
practical working of the Church of England, 
ought, undoubtedly, to interest the Free 
Churches,—but there is a deeper, a more truly 
fundamental, and a still more vital question 
waiting systematic exposition—and that is 
whether law or love should constitute the force 
upon which the Church of Christ must rely for 
the establishment and extension of her Lord’s 
kingdom. It is a question lying underneath 
almost all others which have to deal with human 
agency as employed for the proclamation of 
God’s message to the world. It concerns far 
more than forms of Church economy,—it touches 
the central moving spring of the Church’s work. 
It cannot be left out of sight without a great 
dereliction of duty on the part of those who 
teach, nor without incalculable detriment to 
those who are in the position of learners. It 
has been sadly overlooked—almost invariably 
thrust into a dark corner. When will the Free 
Churches learn to give due prominence to that 
which really explains the secret of their vitality 
and strength P | 


MR. BOUVERIE, M.P., ON RELIGIOUS 
EQUALITY. 


Mr. Bovveriz, a moderate Liberal, once 
Chairman of Committees, and the author of the 
measure thrown out last Session for removing 
legislative obstacles to the opening of Fellow- 
ships in Cambridge to members of te 

ies outside the Established Church, has been 
reviewing the events of last session, and the poli- 
tical’prospects of the future, before his consti- 
tuents at Kilmarnock. In politics, Mr. Bouverie 
is a stationary Whig; in respect to ecclesiastical 
questions his opinions have been oe expand- 
ing. He takes the view, which has often been 
expressed in this newspaper, that ‘ Church ques- 
tions and religious gpetions may soon again 
form the dividing line of party.” ‘“‘ Kven 
in the House of Commons,” he says, “ although 
we have not had much fighting during the past 
year or two, we have had some very close party 
fights upon qusptions connected with religious 
principle, and the old line of division between 
those who are in favour of Church ascendancy, 
and the domination of one sect.at the expense of 
the rest of the community, and those who are 
for perfect civil and — liberty,—for 

ality of civil rights for all sects within the 
country—has shown itself pretty markedly on 
several occasions in Parliament.” 


This is a definition of the drift of our national 
policy given by a very moderate politician, a 
high authority in the House, and a member of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. Can it then fairly 
be said, in the teeth of such testimony, that the 
Liberation Society is losing sight of its ultimate 
object in the course it is pursuing, or that its 
aims and plans are misunderstood in Parliament ? 
Whatever be the measures proposed, it is some- 


tunately located brethren. 


thing to find that the great Liberal party finds 
itself driven to support them, albeit they are 
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based on the principle of “equality of civil 
rights for all sects.” What more could be ex- 
pected, in the present state of political opinion, 
than that measures of religious equality, so far 
from being ignored in the House of Commons, 
have become “the dividing line” between the 
two great parties in the State, and have called 
into existence three or four hundred Church 
Defence Associations throughout the country ? 


—_—_e—_ 
tat 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 


Sex what persistency will do! We have before us, 
in a special report furnished to the Churchman news- 
paper, a statement of the proceedings of the Cam- 
bridge Church-Defence Association, held at Cambridge 
on Tuesday last. The meeting was an influential 
one. A Bishop, two members of Parliament, and a 
large number of clergymen were present, Naturally 
the principal subject of discussion was the political 
relation of the Esteblished Church ‘o the Noncon- 
formists. On this subject the Bishop of Ely made 
many common remarks, and one remark, which at 
one time would have been very\ uncommon, but is 
now not so. The Bishop brought forward, as one of 
the claims of the Established Church upon the affec- 
tions of the people the fact (?) that there never was a 
time in which tyranny and oppression existed without 
the Church being the great antagonistic power to that 
tyranny and oppression, and still, said his Lordship, 
the Church is the “antagonist of tyranny, cruelty, 
and oppression.” We notice this remark, however, 
in passing, and only and simply for the sake of entering 
our protest sgainst its truth. It would be worth the 
while of any competent historical inquirer to throw 
the light of history on the Bishop’s astounding 
assertion. We don w how it is, but it seems 
to be taken for that any statements of this 
kind must be naturally correct. It is true, that 
whenever they are made at Church-Defence meetings 
they elicit unwonted cheers, as though a new and 
unexpectedly gratifying piece of information were 
being communicated. But nothing in the history 
either of literature or politics, is clearer than that 
the constant and reiterated assertion of a statement 
will by-and-bye induce people to believe it. It is 
possible that the reiteration of such a statement as 
that which we have quoted may, in course of time, come 
to be generally believed—Lord Macaulay even, and the 
daily newspapers, which give column after column and 
article after article to Church-rate, Burial, and Univer- 
sity matters, notwithstanding. We suggest this, there- 
there, as a subject for historical criticism. To the 
author of “ Revolutions in English History,” and “ I’ll 
tell you,” if would be child’s play to demolish the 
Bishop. ‘ 

But this is not that to which we intended prin- 
cipally to draw attention. After the Bishop had con- 
cluded, the Rev. W. J. Beamont read a statement on 
behalf of his association, in which he congratulated it 
on the many political triumphs of the Church, but 
carefully stated that all that had been done was done 
in “no unfriendly spirit.” As we read our hearts 
open and our expectations rise. Mr. Hubbard some- 
what damps us by his wooden-headed adherence to 
Church education, and nothing but Charch education, 
for the people—by his grandiloquent talk about the 
* sonscience clause ” being an insult to the liberties 
of Englishmen,” and a“ gross affront to conscience ; ” 
but as Mr. Hubbard belongs to a period of the popular 
education cry which has already produced many 
fossils (to what period do the fossil remains of donkeys 
belong ?) we may pass him by. Then came Mr, 


Powell, M.P., who enlarged on all the subjects that 


had been exhausted by previous speakers, but after 
doing so, and expressing his opinion that the Church 


more working and waiting, and the Church-Defence 
Associations may haul down their red flag altogether. 
Meantime, it is something to see it half mast high, and 
with a white flag flying at the top. 

While the Church Defenders secular have, thus 
been giving expression to thir most amiable feelings 
in one of their strongholds, Church Preservers 
spiritual have been attacking the secular defences 
with no little success, The lecturing tour of the 
Rev. G. W. Humphreys in Cornwall is described 
in our columns of intelligence. The Curnish people 
received the representative of the Liberation Society 


‘| not merely with good feeling bat with cordiality. 


At Launceston, it will be seen, three clergymen made 
a portion of the audience, and two of them gave in 
their adhesion to the main object of the Liberation 
party. Cornwall—we do not intend a pun—is a 
mine which might be worked with much greater 


the promoters of this movement. Politically, the 
representation of the Cornish counties and boroughs 
is as satisfactory as could reasonably be expected, 
but there is an amount of latent enthusiasm amongst 
these people, which only needs to be cultivated and 
encouraged, to be called into open and active expres- 
sion, Nearly the whole of the county, like Wales, 
is Nonconformist. Much of this Nonconformity— 
perhaps the predominant proportion—is Wesleyan in 
its character, but even Wesleyans, and especially, we 
think, Cornish Wesleyans, may be broaght to louk 
at actual facts. The actual facts in Cornwall are 
that, while the Church ie dominant in pretension 
and power, it is as weak almost to contempt, in 
numbers and moral influence. The people there, as 
in Wales, have only to assert their rights, in order 
to secure them. Let them take what is their due, 
and no one will gainsay them. The force which 
lies now unasured, may then be brought to 
bear upon public questions with no small advantage 
to the movement in behalf of religious equality. 

The “painful scene” in Woodston charchyard, 
the particulars of which were communicated in our 
last number, in a letter from the Rev. Mr. Murray, 
of Peterborough, has received further attention. 
The Rev. C. H. Ellaby, the incumbent of Wood- 
ston, has, very injudiciously, made an appearance in 
the public prints. He acknowledges the main fact, 
giving, however, to the actual proceedings, his 


open to legal proceedings. He says that when the 
mourners refased his services he replied, ‘‘ Without 
it I prohibit you from burying the child,” and he 
did effectually prohibit them. Mr. Ellaby does not 
seem to be aware that by the law of England every 
parishioner has a right of interment in his parish 
churchyard. We should have imagined that a 
clergyman living so near a cathedral town would 
have known, or might have known upon inquiry, 
that by the custom of England, as Sir Simon Degge 
expresses it, any person may be buried in the 
churchyard of the parish in which he dies, Any 
person is not entitled to have the burial service read 
over his remains, nor has a Dissenting minister the 
legal right to conduct a service of any kind in a 
parochial burying ground. The mourners in the 
present case were within the law and acting with 
public decency. Mr, Ellaby chose indiscreetly and 
illegally to interfere in their proceedings. It would 
be well if he were now to be taught the law by the 
highest authority. 


Where will the Church of England end? and what 
more vagaries will its members commit? In a Church 


periodical, much supported and lauded by the section 
of the Establishment which delightsin churches and 


pears, this month, asa serious publication, a ‘* form 


advantage and profit than it has ever yet been, by | 


own dressing. He states suffi cient in his letter to 
show that he has broken the law and laid himself 


rituals after the pattern of St. Margaret’s, there ap-- 


Nov. 23, 1864. 
—————————_ 


suggesting that it might be desirable for the trust 
of this valuable institution and the promotor, of the 
Nonconformist Hall, mutually to reflect whether th ; 
might not combine their forces? Tne former mj “d 
secure a building, a portion of which might be a 
on their own terms, and the latter might secur 
means to erect a better and more commod:ous edifice 
than they may now contemplate, Dr, Williams's 
Library is, we need hardly say, one of the most 
valuable in existence, It is parely Nonconformist 
and contains tracts and manuscripts which i 
almost priceless—witness, for instance, the manu. 
scripts of Baxter’s works. [f there were, with respect 
to such matters, that public spirit which it would be 
refreshing to see, the library of tho late Ge 


0 
Offor would not be suffered to go to the hamm ‘al 


er— 


which is the fate now, we understand, awaitin> it. 


—————— 


MAGISTRATES AND CHURCH-RATRES. 
COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 


(Sittings in Banco, before Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
and Justices Crompton, Mellor, and Shee.) 
This was Crown paper day. 


THE QUEEN v. PEDLER. 

This case came before the court on certiorar; to 
quash an order made by the justices of Wellington, 
Somerset, for the payment of 22. 15s. Church-rates, 
and 4s. 6d. costs. The appellant was summoned, 
with others, before the justices for the non-payment 
of the Church-rate made on the 24th July, 1863, when 
Mr. John Bennett, solicitor, of Serjeants’-Inn, Fleet- 
street, attended on their behalf before the magistrates 
and took the following objections to the rate, as set 
forth in his affidavit :—First, that there was an item 
of 264/. for the repairs of the pinnacles of the tower 
of the eaid church, whilst there was a sum of between 
50/7. and 802. in the hands of the churchwardens 
raised by the Church-rate of November, 1861, for the 
repair of one of the pinnacles, which had not been ex- 
pended, and that consequently the rate was excessive; 
and, secondly, that the assessment upon which the 
rate was made was unequal and unfair. The magis- 
trates accordingly held, after hearing evidence, that 
the objections to the rate were bond fide, and dismissed 
the summonses, on the ground that the objections 
were bond fide, and they had no jurisdiction, leaving 
the parties to the remedy of the Ecclesiastical Court. 
On the 7th January, 1864, the parties were again 
summoned before the justices, when the same objec: 
tions were taken hy Mr. Bennett, but the magistrates, 
without consulting their clerk,"took an entirely new 
course; whilst treating the objections as bond fide, they 
decided that the defendant’s professional man had no 
power to raise any objections to the validity of the 
rate, and that if he wished to do it it must be done by 
appeal to the quarter sessions, the chairman declaring 


that it was not fair to throw the onus of proving tho 


validity of the said rate on the churchwardens, and 
they accordingly made ordera for the payment of the 
rate. The affidavits of the churchwardens, Messrs. 
Burridge and Edwards, stated that at the making of 
the rate no objection was taken to the item for the 
repairs of the pinnacles, and it was moved and 
seconded and agreed to that arate of 6d. in the pound 
should be granted for defraying the expenses of the 
churchwardens for the current year as shown in the © 
eatimate, and at that meeting two of the defendants 
were preset: and toox part. ‘Ticy also state “that 


three months and upwards had clapsed after t've paid 
vestry-meeting had been held and the said rate 
granted before any opposition whatever had been 
mede to the payment of the said rate, and that con- 
siderably over two-thirds had then or has since been 
collected and paid over to the collector of the 
rates of the said parish. We say that about this 
time application was made to the vicar of 
the parish to bury and have the Church service 


of exorcising a haunted house,” It is quoted for 
practical use; we quote it with another view :— 
_ “Let the image of our Saviour upon the cross be erected 
tn an open part of the principal room in the house ; and 
let the priest sprinkle the whole house with holy water, 
from top even to the bottom, saying :— 

‘**The Lesson. St. Luke xix. 1—10. 

*** And Jesus entered and passed through Jericho. 

And behold there man a man named Zaccheus,’ &c. 
_ “* When all these things are done, let Abyssum, which 
ts a kind of an herb, be procured, and after it is signed 
with the sign of the cross, let it be hung up at the four 
corners of the house.” 

Are we to have canon laws against witchcraft back 
again? Shall we see Church decorators advertising 
‘*Holy Water,” and Abyssum? Lastly, will these 
items be, in future, charged upon Church-rates ? 

We gave some information, copied from the daily 
papers, in our last number concerning Dr, William’s 
Library. We are glad to see added to this in the 
Inquirer a statement that ‘arrangements will prob- 
ably forthwith be made to erect a new buildiog for 
the library and other purposes of the trust in some 
convenient,and central locality.” Is it worth while 


performed over the body of an unbaptized child of 
pauper parents of the Baptist denomination, who 
were said to be too poor to pay for the funeral ex: 
penses at their usual place of burying—viz., the 
Baptist burying yard—and which the vicar declined 
to do; and I, the said William Burridge, say that 
very shortly afterwards—viz., on the 13th N ovember 
last—I met William Day Horsey, a leading avd 10- 
fluential member of that denomination, who oe 
plained to me of the vicar’s conduct in having pohasee 
to bury the said child, and he then informed me tha 
although there had been hitherto no opposition to 
the Church-rate he feared that I should find there 
would be opposition in future, and by reason, a8 = 
the said William Day Horsey, alleged, of the sa! 
vicar’s refusing the burying of the said pauper 
Baptist child ; and we, the said W. Burridge and J. 
Edwards, say, that we verily believe that the oppos!" 
tion which has since been got up against the - 
rate has been in consequence, as alleged by the sa! 
William Day Horsey, of such refusal on the part : 
the vicar to bury such child, and not by reason i 
any real non- liability on the part of such objectors - 
ay the same, or invalidity in law of the said ssi 
Feelf.” The sum handed over to them by their p be 
deceszors was 97, 18s, 54d., and there was no mint 


now occupied “ a commanding attitude,” he said, ap- 
parently with great earnestness, that he trusted they 
would never push their advantages to an extreme, do 
aught which would press hardly on the consciences 
of those who were without the pale of the Established 
Church, nor give any one just ground of offence. Mr. 
Powell concluded by advocating “judicious concession.” 
A characteristic speech from Mr. Bardsley followed, 
and the mecting ended—in what do our readers sup- 
pose? Petitions about Church-rates, or Universities 
op the Irish Church, or education? None of these 
matters, but a petition to the House of Commons in 
favour of the extension of the episcopate. And 
this is what Church Defence has come to —no 
offence” and “judicious concession,” and—more 
bishopr, the boon to be solicited from the “ Jews, 
Dissenters, and Infidels, traitors to the Church,” 
which speakers at other Church-Defence Associations 
have told us make up the present House of Commons. 
After this, we think, we need not despair, if ever we 
have been guilty of entertaining this feeling. A little 
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in the vestry-book of any sum of from 502, to 802. or 
any other sam having been obtained by a Church- 
rate made in November, 1861, or by any rate for the 
irs of the pinnacles, Tne churchwardens further 
stated that the rate was made upon an assessment of 
the poor-rate which had been used for twenty yoars 
and upwards without ever having been appoaled 
inst on the ground of its being unequal and un- 
fair,- There were other affidavits denying many of 
the allegations contained in those of the opponents of 
the rate, and the belief of the justices that the rate 
bore on it the stamp of legality, and that the objec. 
tions were not bond fide. With regard to Sherry’s case, 
it appeared that it had been heard and dismissed in 
December, 1863; and yet, that the magistrates in- 
sisted on hearing it again on on the 7th of January, 
1864, denying that they had heard it before, and 
they made an order to pay. 


Mr. Karslake, Q.C., and Mr. Dowdaswell showed 
cause against the rule for qaashing the order. 

Mr. Karslake read Mr. Bennett’s affidavit sitting 
out the facts, and before he had finished the Ohief 
Justice asked him what answer he had to it, and he 
referred to his own affidavit in reply. 

The Chief Justice: The affidavits seem to be all 
one way; there is no attempt to deny that the 
magistrates referred the defendants to tho quarter 
sessions, nor that they said it was not fair to throw 
the onus of proving the goodness of the rate on the 
churchwardens. 

Mr. Karslake then contended there was no valid 
objection to the rate. It had been in force for some 
months, and a large amount of it had been collected, 
and it was not until after the unfortunate circum- 
stance of the burial of the pauper child that any- 
thing was said or. urged against its validity. The 
justices, with a full knowledge of the circumstances, 
came to a right decision in considering the objec- 
tions frivolous and vexatious, and with ‘regard to 
Sherry’s case, they say they did not hear it the first 


time. 

Mr, Justice Crompton: I don’t think it is a fair 
way of putting it for the magistrates to say they had 
not tried it, when they put this note on the minutes, 
** Jariediction ousted.” 

Mr. Karslake again urged that the defendants had 
never objected to this rate until after the refusal of 
ry vicar to bury the child, and they were called on 

y: 
he Lord Chief Justice: And was not that time 
enough? Why should they object before they were 
called on to pay ? 

Mr. Karelake then urged that the grounds of 
objection relied on by the defendants were not 
sufficient. 

The Lord Chief Justice: You are arguing as if 
the magistrates had to try the merits, with which 
they had nothing to do, but if the validity of a rate 
was disputed, and notice was given to the justices, 
their jurisdiction was gone, All they had to decide 
was whether the objections appeared to be bond fide, 

Mr. Dowdeswell, in the course of his argument, 
referred to the unfortunate differences in the parish, 
and observed that Mr. Bennett, who conduoted the 
opposition before the justices, belonged to the Anti- 
Charch-rate Protection Society. (Laughter.) 

The Lord Chief Justice asked where that was 
stated in the case, } 

Mr. Dowdeswell said it was not stated. 
nt Lord Chief Justice: Is he not a professional 

Mr. Dowdeswell : Yes. 

The Lord Chief Justice ; We only know him as a 
professional man representing and acting for his 
clients as such before the justices, and what we have 
to see is whether the objections raised by him were 
substantial objections or not, so as to take away the 

jurisdiction of the magistrates and send the sup- 
porters of the rate to the Ecclesiastical Court. 

Mr. Dowdeswell: It is singular that his name 
— 80 often, 

e Lord Chief Justice: He may bo a most effec- 


tiveadvocate. Youare not justitied in making these 
remarks, 


Without hearing Mr. Joseph Browne, who ap- 
peared in support of the rule for quashing the order, 


Lord Chief Justice Cockburn: I think we need not 
trouble you, Mr. Brown, as we are of opinion that this 
rule ought certainly to be made absolute. The statute 
expressly says that if the validity of the Church-rate is 
disputed, the party disputing is to give notice to the 
justices, and the justices shall forbear giving judgment 
thereon, The effect of that provision is stated in giving 
the judgment of this court in the case of Ricketts v. 
Bodenham in the 4th Adolphus and Ellis in these words : 

The effect of the proviso is that in every such case the 
moment it appears that the qustion is one not merely of 
enforcing payment, but touching the validity of the rate, 
the summary jurisdiction is at an end, and that of the 

esiasti urt attaches.” On the other hand, the 
Courts have laid it down, and I think most properly, 
that the right which is thus secured to a party against 
whom an order for payment by magistrates is sought to 
be obtained, and thus stopped, that that right, where he 
disputes the validity of the rate, must not be abused. 
Consequently, if the right so given is sought to be 
abused by a party stating that he does dispute the 
validity of the rate, when in point of fact he does not 
really dispute it, and does not intend to raise the ques- 
tion before the proper tribunal, and within the proper 
time as to its validity, but merely puts forth that state- 
ment fraudulently, in fraud of the statute, the justices, 
in order to prevent that, may say it is not a dispucing of 
the validity of the rate, or a notice to which any value 
should be attached. But it is perfectly clear that we 
cannot allow magistrates to take on themselves simply 
because on the merits they may be of opinion that even- 
tually any attempt to dispute the validity can only end 
in the signal defeat of the party raising the dispute— 
that therefore they are to take on themselves to state 
that the notice is not bond fide, and that it is not with 


“ 


an intention of disputing the validity. 
professional gentleman attends on tho part of the parties 
against whom the order is asked, and gives notice that 
on various grounds, he intends to dispute the validity of 
the rating, I for one should not have doubte i, from the 
stitsment of a professional man, especially when he 
cross-examined witnesses with a view to establish the 
propositions on which his objections are to be founded 
and calls a witness for the same purpose, even although 
he might fail in establishing that there really were bond 
fide grounds for disputing the validity, I think L-should 
have come to the conclusion that I ought to have required 
soine strong evidence to satisfy mo that all this was done 
with mala fides. It issaid there is something in showing 
mala fides—that this notice to dispute was given after a 
difference had arisen between the vicar and certain of 
the parishioners who did not belong to the Established 
Church. It very often does happen that that harmony 
which would otherwise subsist between all parties, and 
which would lead to a willing acquiescence in the rate 
necessary to maintain the church—that that harmony is 
disturbed by a course of conduct which could only lead 
to such a disturbance on the part of the authorities. 
That may have been the cass here. We have nothing 
to do with that. It may bo that certvin persons in the 
parish, thinking they had grounds of complaint against 
the vicar, may have objected to the Church-rate, which 
they might not otherwise have questioned. We have 
nothing to do with that. Tho simple question is, 
whether they really were in earnest in saying that they 
intended to dispute the validity of the Church-rate ? 
Upon all tae affidavits, and all the facts, I cannot enter- 
tain a doubt that they really did intend to dispute the 
validity of the rating; and if it had gone, as it might 
have gone, to the Ecclesiastical Court, there they would 
have sought to substantiate the objection which they 
have taken. As to the hasty conclusion at which the 
magistrates arrived, I cannot allow, so far as I am con- 
cerned, in my judgment, that the proviso of the statute 
that saves the right of the party having an objection to 
a Church-rate (having an order of summary jurisdiction 
of magistrates against it), I cannot allow that to be 
defeated by the magistrates finding there was no bond 
fide objection. 

Mr. Justice Crompton: I am entirely of the same 
opinion, Upon reading the affidavit my impression is 
very strong that there are no circumstances here where 
the magistrates could fairly say that this was mala fides. 
Now, in construing the Act of Parliament there are two 
difficulties, which arise from time to time, which would 
lead to great mischief if a particular course was taken 
by particular parties and they could do that success- 
fully. On the one hand, if one party could come and 
abuse the Act of Parliament as my lord expressed it by 
making an utterly frivolous objection, I think that that 
would be a great mischief, because the consequence of 
that wouldbe that in every case it must go to the Eccle- 
siastical Court and not to the magistrates. On the other 
hand the other extreme inconvenience would be 
supposing the magistrates might say, “* This is not bond 
fide ; we are the judges of that; and we give ourselves 
jurisdiction by saying that it is mala fide.” Therefore, I 
think this court has met the difficulty by establishing a 
very proper rule, that they will see that there is what 
may fairly enable the magistrates upon the evidence to 
say that it is not bond fide ; when they havedecided on the 
evidence the court will not disturb that. We ought 
always to look carefully to see that there was safficient 
ground on which the magistrates might say that there 
was no jurisdiction. I think this is a case where there 
was no such fair ground. The case which was before 
me has been cited where I acted or intended to act on 
that principle. Whether I was right in applying that is 
immaterial to the question before us. The case resolved 
itself into this :—there were distinct Acts of Parliament 
saying that where a parish was divided in some 
particular way that, then each should be a parish for 
the purposes of poor-rates. ‘There were affidavits show- 
ing that everything had been done right about that, no 
objection was taken, as I expected there would ba, to 
anything wrong in the division. Then it was said, 
** You cannot make a poor-rate for a division.” That 
was the only objection, The Act of Parliament on 
which the parties were going and were obliged to make 
a poor-rate being for a division, I think, under the 
circumstances, that that was fatal. However, the prin- 
cs we I think, is a right one, that we ought to see 
whether the magistrates had grounds before them to be 
able to say that the matter was not bond fide. I quite 
admit that there might be such a ludicrous or absurd 
ground put forth that it would be a strong ingredient in 
the minds of the magistrates. Tv illustrate it according 
to what appears on the affidavits, here is a motive for 
these parties objecting or wishing to object. The 
motives we have nothing to do with. It leads me to 
suppose that they were trying to find a valid objection. 
Supposing they had said, ‘‘ We will not pay the Church- 
rate because you have acted illegally in not burying our 
child.” Nobody could onneees that that is a ground 
for disputing the paying of a Church-rate, because there 
was some collateral matter which had nothing to do 
with it. If the case had been of that kind, I think the 
absurdity of it when put forward would be a strong 
ingredient in the mind of the magistrates for them to 
make up their judgment upon. Upon the whole, after 
reading the affidavits, and still more upon hearing them 
discussed at the bar, I think that the magistrates for 
the reasons given by all of us in the course of the argu- 
ment were wrong on the second conclusion which they 
came to, and that these parties appear to have been 
bringing forward an objection on which they had 
succeeded before and which they had a right to expect 
to be allowed to raise again. 

Mr. Justico Mellor: I am of the same opinion. When 
one considers the object of this Act of Parliament, I 
think it is clear what ought to be the construction to be 
ut upon it, Formerly (before the Act of Parliament), 
if they intended to enforce payment of a Church-rate, 
they were obliged to go to the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
That was found ,to\be a great hardship, both on the 
churchwardens and the parties who had to pay the rate, 
and the result was, that in case there was no real dis- 
pute as to the validity of the rate, it was thought proper, 
within certain limits, to give jurisdiction to the justices, 
but it was not intended to take away from parties the 
right to question the validity of the rate if they were so 
disposed, ‘Then we have heard it said, and it is laid 
down in several cases in this court, that if you look at 
the history of the decisions, you will find it was because 
some persons came before the magistrates, and, merely | 
making statements, have objected upon grounds not 
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satisfactory. What Lord Tenterden said was this :— 
‘‘ The justices stopped too soon, and ought to have gone 
further, and inquired whether the objections had bond 
fides, and a foundation for it or not.” Then the justices 
inquire to this extent: is this a rate upon which there 
is .a real ‘dispute or a bond fide dispute? What is tho 
evidence upon it? The party comes before them and 
says, ‘I do dispute it.” And then he puts forward the 
grounds, The magistrates are not to decide upon those 
rounds except so far as they appear to be absurd or 
rivolous, and then the magistrates may say :—‘' The ab- 
surdity of the objection is an element which wo havea 
right to take into our consideration in determining that 
there is no real dispute,” and that it was a fraudulen 
attempt to evade the Act of Parliament. It must bea 
strong case to enable the magistrates to do that, and I 
think we ouzht, in all cases where the magistrates can 
by one decision give themselves jurisdiction, and where 
by another decision their jurisdiction is ousted, we ought 
in all cases to see when they do give themselves jurisdic- 
tion, that they do it upon reasonable grounds. 

Mr. Justice Shee : eo afraid the course which the 
justices have taken in this case has beea occasioned by a 
misapprehension of the using of this court of the ex- 
pression bond fide in considering the proviso of this 
statute. A considerable proportion of the affidavits that 
have been brought before us, and of the arguments upon 
them, have been directed to convince us that the ground 
upon which this rate was objected to was a ground which 
had its origin in a religious irritation in the parish, and 
that therefore it was not a bond fide objection. It is 
just possible that the distinction, as pointed out by 
my brother Mellor to Mr. Karslake, and afterwards 
observed upon by my lord, may have escaped the atten- 
tion of the justices, and that they may have thought this 
objection was anfobjection not bond fide upon tho 
grounds on which it has been sought to-day to convinoo 
us it was not bond fide. Ifso, they made a mistake, and 
it is right they should know it. 


Rule absolate to quash the order of payment. 

There were four other cases, in which a similar 

er was given, and the rules in each case wero 
e absolute. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY IN CORNWALL. 
CLERICAL OPPOSITION. 


The Rev. G. W. Humphreys, of Wellington, 
Somerset, has been holding during the past week a 
series of meetings in the principal towns in Cornwall, 
on behalf of the Liberation Society. The first meet- 
ing was held at Liskeard, on Monday, the 14th inst, 
at the Temperance Hall, when Mr, John Elliott 
took the chair. Mr, Elliott explained the objects of 
the soc'ety, and said he believed that truth and 
rizhteousness would be secured by the separation of 
the Church from the State. Mr. Humphreys then 
addressed the meeting on the general question of 
religious equality, which he contended was needed 
on behalf of religion itself, He argued aleo that 
Voluntaryism had done more aven for the rural dis- 
tricts of Eagland than the State Church, and that 
thie Church was a@ real hindrance to religion, On 
Tuesday, Mr. Hamphreys lectured in the Town-hall, 
St. Austell, when Mr, John Treffry took the chair. 
On Wednesday, the lecturer proceeded to St. Ives, 
and on Thureday to Redruth, at all of which places 
good audiences were gathered, and the speaker 
listened to with the utmost interest and attention, 
On the following day, Mr. Hamphreys lectured at 
Launceston, when there was a very large attend- 
ance and an excited meeting, three clergymen 
attending for the purpose of opposing the lecturer. 
The Mayor, Mr. Peter, was in the chair, and spoke 
very clearly and well in favour of the principles of 
the society. After Mr. Humphreys’ lecture, the 
incumbent of St. Thomas parish rose and said, that 
he wished to speak in opposition to what the lecturer 
had said. The meeting was — hearing him, 
the people hissed and clamoured to put him “ee 
but Mr. Humphreys begged them to listen, an 
they yielded, During his remarks the clergyman 
was hissed and laughed at. The incumbent of 
Lanceston, the Rev. Mr. Gibbon, followed, in a good- 
humoured way acknowledging the ability and 
moderation of the lecture, and said what he prin- 
cipally objected to was the appropriation of what he 
called ‘‘Charch property” to secular use. Both 
speakers said that they were in favour of the separa- 
tion from State control, but not prepared to give up 
what had been given by ‘pious ancestors” to the 
use of the Church, At the close of Mr. Gibbon’s 
speech, Mr. Horsey, the Independent minister, pr«- 
posed, and a Mr. Dodge seconded, a resolution in 
favour of the objeots of the Liberation Society, 
which was carricd, there being as far as could be 
seen only three dissentients, viz., the three clergymen, 
This was greeted with a round of cheers. An [rieh 
curate then rose, ani wished to know if he might 
propose an amendment, but the people =! laughed 
at his folly, The meeting did not break up till 
nearly eleven o'clock. A correspondent says :—‘‘ I 
have not been present at euch a capital meeting of 
any kind for very many years.” 


ENGLISH INDEPENDENCY ERASTIANISING 
ITS 


(From the Londonderry Standard.) 


The English Independents and their organs 
exercise a good deal of occasional watchfulness over 
the affairs of the Presbyterian Church io Ireland, 
and were this office discharged in a brotherly spirit, 
it might be useful to our community, by the correc- 
tion of errors hidden from our introspective vision. 
Our Nonconformist friends have, within the last few 
days, publicly put themselves into a position requir- 
ing on our part a frank exposition of its startling 
inconsistency with nearly every fundamental prin- 
ciple of which they have hitherto boasted, as lying 
at the foundation of their peculiar church polity, 
Our object is neither to taunt, nor to irritate, nor to 
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hold them up to public contempt, as their represen- 
tative organs have been in the habit of doing in 
reference to Irish Presbyterians. On the contrary, 
we have in view a higher purpose than denomina- 
tional reproach, and we do not intend to degrade that 
purpose by copying any of the evil examples to which 
allusion has been made, 

Every intelligent spectator, who has been watch- 
ing the proceedings of what is called the ‘ Congre- 
gational Union,” must have felt that this body is 
really a Presbyterian ‘ General Assembly,” wanting 
{ndeed the outward forms and consistency of Presby- 
terian church government, but supplying its place 
by the moral coercion arising from a dominant 
ecclesiastical opinion which few ministers will choose 
to brave. Other decided indications of a longing for 
Presbyterian fixity have at times arrested our atten- 
tion, and these symptoms of denominational approxi- 
mation we have invariably hailed with pleasure, as 

rophetic of nearer relationships in the possible 
ature, If there be one principle more than another 
upon which Independents have hitherto prided 
themselves, it is their systematic rejection of all 
creeds and confessions of human manufacture, pro- 
fessedly receiving the Holy Scriptures alone as the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice. This, 
since the days of ‘“‘black Bartholomew,” and 
probably long before that era, has been the stereo- 
typed formula of Independency ; to which, in later 
times, bas been added a wholesale protest against all 
State Establishments of religion, and all inter. 
meddling, on the part of secular authorities, with 
theological or eccletiastical questions; Anglican 
Erastianism, as embodied in the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, being a standing reproach of 
the ** Law Church,” in contrast to the free ‘ synodi- 
cal action” inherent in all church organisations 
which are founded upon New Testament polity. 
The London Patriot of Thursday last, the 10th 
inatant, contains a document which proves, not only 
that English Independents have come round to the 
Presbyterian doctrine of ‘‘ Creeds and Confessions,” 
but that many of them at least are prepared to go 
much farther than this by actually establishing the 
creeds alluded to under all the sanctions of statute 
law, thus voluntarily, and of their own free accord, 
utting the interpretation of the standards of their 
aith, in all cases of dispute, not into the hands of a 
select body of men such as the “Judicial Com- 
mittee,” but actually into the hands of any or every 
individual who may chance for the time being to 
occupy the place of a judge in her Majesty’s superior 
courts. This judge may be a Roman Catholic, a 
Puseyite, a Low Churchman, a Broad Churchman, 
or no Charchman of any assignable type; and yet, 
under the circumstances supposed, the nondescript 
authority in question must be privileged, in the last 
resort, to dictate the future creed of Independency ; 
or, what amounts to the same thing, to determine 
the varieties of theological hair-splitting which shall 
hereafter be deemed and taken to be consistent with 
evangelical orthodoxy in the Independent Churches 
of England! This may seem marvellous—almost an 
incredible transformation for ereedless congregations 
and ‘‘ Anti-State Churchmen,” to have undergone, 
but it is a literal fact, nevertheless, so far as the 
movement referred to has proceeded ; while the plan 
agreed upon now awaits only the sanction of the 
‘**Congregational Union” at its meeting in May 
next, all preliminary differences, if any, having been 
settled. . 

The document to which we allude is the draft of 
a trast-deed under which all Congregational chapels 
in Eogland and Wales, and, we presume, also in 
other portions of the United Kingdom, are to be 
held. To this document is annexed a creed—we 
need hardly say, of human composition—which every 
Independent minister, and every Independent con- 
gregation, myst outwardly maintain in all time to 
come, under pain of expulsion on the one case, and 
of confiscation in the other, by means of the statute 
law of the land. This creed, it is true, consists 
only of seven articles, bearing upon tundamental 
points ; but the essence of a creed does not depend 
upon the number of doctrines embraced in it, any 
more than a man’s status asa human being is con- 
tingent upon his height in perpendicular feet and 


inches. Besides, some of these articles are drawn 


up in language open both to criticism and to diversity 
of interpretatiov, as it would not be difficult to 
show, were we writing a pamphlet instead of an 
editorial article, the doctrine of ‘* Predestination,” 
for example, as here defined, being manifestly an 
attempt to combine together a species of Calvinism 
and Arminiani m in one and the same formala! 
Be this, however, as it may, our main business is 
with the new relations proposed to be established 
between Independency and the State under this new 
arrangement; and in order to elucidate this matter, 
we quote the following provisions from the intended 
trust-deed—viz : 

1. Acoording to Clause IV., the trustees are 
bound to ‘‘ permit such persons only to officiate in 
the said premises as stated pastors ag shall be of the 
denomination aforesaid, being Psdobaptist, as shall 
hold, teach, preach, aud maintain the doctrines set 
forth in the schedule hereto,” &. Now, what is 
the difference between requiring a wminister’s 
signature to certain doctrines as a condition of his 
induction, and putting them into a legal document, 
visiting both him and his congregation with penal 
forfeiture at the hands of the ‘‘ civil magistrate,” 
if he and they shall ever depart from the infallible 
standard laid down for the regulation of their faith 
in all time to come? We should like vastly to 
know what explanation the opponents of Creeds and 
Confessions are prepared to give of this anomaly. In 
the case of our own Presbyterian Church, there is 


no reference whatsoever to the civil power; the 
Church acts throughont in virtue of her own 
spiritual independence. 


2. There are other clauses also ordaining the perpe- 
tuity of the seven-articled creed, and providing for its 
finality in various contingencies ; and, amongst the 
rest, should any congregation be “ dissolved or dis- 
persed,” then, after the lapse of six months, the 
“ Committee of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales,” and failing this body, the “ Committee 
of the County Union,” being Congregational and 
Peedobaptist, shall take charge of the premises. Here, 
the ‘Congregational Union,” as already remarked, 
manifestly occupies the place of our Presbyterian 
“ General Assembly,” and the “ County Union,” or 
* Association ” is just as plainly a synonym for one of 
our district “‘ Synods.” 


8. But the most extraordinary avowal which, since 
the days of the Reformation, has perhaps ever been 
made by any Protestant oommunity, is contained in 
Clause XX. of this model trust-deed. In the clause 
referred to the fixed principles of Independency are 
explained in general terms, including the right of the 
Christian people to read the Holy Scriptures, and to 
interpret their meaning, according to their own con- 
scientious judgment; but it is specially declared 
that the Protestant right of private judgment shall 
not extend to any of the seven articles of the human 
creed embodied in the * schedule” to this trust-deed 
annexed. At present it appears that Christian men 
and women, as well as ministers, in connection with 
the Independent churches in England, are at liberty 
to search the Scriptures, and to ascertain their mean- 
ing on all subjects whatsoever; but, after the adop- 
tion of this trust-deed in May next, men, women, and 
ministers are all to be denuded of this church privilege 
in perpetuity, so far as the theological “ Heptarchy” 
established in the schedule is concerned. It may seem 
incredible that any number of educated individuals in 
the present day should have the fatuity to put the 
question of church creeds upon such a foundation as 
this; but, lest any reader should imagine that we are 
caricaturing the ‘ collective wisdom” of Indepen- 
dency in its new “ prentice ” vocation, we quote the 
words of the clause referred to, viz. :— 


XX. Provided also, that in all matters relating to the in- 
ternal government of the said Church, the same shall be 
conducted on Congregational and Independent principles— 
viz., that the members for the time being of the said church 
shall have full and uncontrolled power to manage and arrange 
all their internal or church affairs, whether regarding the ad- 
mission, suspension, or exclusion of members, the election, 
suspension, or dismissal of pastors, deacons, or otherwise how- 
soever (EXCEPT ONLY IN CASES BY THESE PRESENTS OTHERWISE 
SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR), according to their own interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures, 


This is the twentieth clause, and if any reader can 
take out of it a meaning different from that above 
expressed, his understanding must be singularly 
constituted ; and now for a word or two of parting 
comment, There can be no question whatever, that 
this contemplated trast-deed establishes amongst 
English Independents a human creed as legally fixed 
ee as unalterable hereafter as the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Established Church of England. In 
this point of view, the arrangement proposed is vir- 
tually, and to all practical intents and purposes, a 
‘* State Establishment of Religion,” without a State 
endowment. These two things, though often con- 
founded together, are fundamentally distinct from 
each other, and the plan alluded to has in it all the 
essential elements of a State Establishment, the 
world being called in to compel the church, under 
pains and penalties, to hold fast the ‘faith once 
delivered to the saints.” In this contrivance there 
is evidently a hidden fear lurking, lest Independency 
should somehow or other become an unsafe instru- 
ment for the maintenance of doctrinal purity; 
that Christ’s presence may be eventually withdrawn ; 
and that it is necessary, in the meantime, to 
supply this apprehended want by Acts of the 
British Parliament! Bat there are, if possible, 
worse consequences still behind—supposing a minister 
and his congregation to have inourred the sus- 
picion of their trustees as having departed from the 
oreed laid down, the dispute must be settled, not by 
Church authority, as under our Presbyterian consti- 
tution, but by the secular judges in her Majesty’s 
Courts of Civil Law. These judges must, in the 
nature of things, have power to declare what they 
believe to be the frue interpretation of the Inde- 
pendent creed, and they must also be legally compe- 
tent to decide what teachings are, or are not, con- 
sistent with its doctrines. In this event, we shall 
have, not the uniformity belonging to deliverances of 
the ‘‘ Judicial Committee,” but as many conflicting 
decisions as there are separate tribunals appealed to. 
Again, should the ‘‘ Congregational Union” wish to 
alter, amend, modify, enlarge, or to abolish its creed, 
and to return to its old “ platform,” the ** Congrega- 
tional Union ” will find itself tied neck and heels by 
its own hands, until its members go to the Imperial 
Parliamont, begging for an act of special release! In 
the gircumstances described the ‘‘ Congregational 
Union” will be just as helpless as the Established 
Church of England is at the present moment, having 
not one particle of power to touch a sentence, nor 
even a syllable, of the ecclesiastical formula which it 
has entrusted to the safe keeping of the State, Ina 
word, this, in principle, is downright Erastianism in 
one of its very worst forms; and now, after having 
placed before the religious public such a document as 
that under review, let us hope that our Noncon- 
formist brethren, who lecture Irish Presbyterians so 
sharply, who abhor all State-Establishmerts of reli- 
gion, and commiserate Anglican bondage, will 
calmly analyse this wondrous work of their own 
hands, and will draw from it those lessons of Gospel 
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| instraction which it is so eminent! fitted to i 
t ; 
cate upon thoughtful minds. d eae 


In a subsequent number of the Londondery 
Standard, appears a letter from the Rev, Robers 
Sewell, Independent minister of that town, in rep! 
to the above, Mr. Sewell denies that the Congreya- 
tional Union is really a Presbyterian Church Assem- 
bly. It occupies in relation to Independente much 
the same relation that the British Asgoziation does 
to men of science—its object being fraternal associa. 
tion between ministers and laymen, the reporting of 
progress, and the discussion of questions of interest 
to the denomination. Mr, Sewell proceeds ;— 


Second—You say, *‘ The document to which we allude 
is the draft of a trust-deed, under which all Congrega.- 
tional chapels in England and Wales, and, we presume 
also in other portions of the United Kingdom, are to bo 
held.” Allow me to say that you are very much mis- 
taken. I might build a church next year, and without 
forfeiting one privilege as an Independent, fix the trust 
as I choose, with the concurrence of my congregation 
And though the deed were approved, to-morrow it 
might be thrown aside by the congregations as so much 
waste paper. ‘he object in proposing the deed wag 
simply this—The Independents of England and Wales 
for some years past have been building a great many 
chapels—the average, I believe, has been some three 
chapels every fortnight, at a cost of well nigh 200,000/. 
a-year, The law costs in securing the trusts of these 
separately were so great that it was thought an effort 
should be made to curtail them by securing a model deed 
which each congregation, when building, might, if they 
choose, copy or modify according to circumstances, Ag 
a layman said, it was making war upon the lawyers, So 
much as to the origin of the deed. 

Thirdly— As to the charge of embodying ‘‘a creed ” or 
doctrinal statement in the deed—which deed, in case of 
litigation, must be submitted to a ‘* Judge of her Ma- 
jesty’s Court ”—I answer, if this be ‘‘ Erastianism,” then 
the Independents are guilty and have been always 
guilty. It is no new thing, as you, sir, seem to imagine, 
that of inserting a doctrinal statement in chapel trusts, 
Not a few of these have “the Shorter Catechism,” ay, 
and ‘‘ the Confession of Faith,” and in some cases the 
** Thirty-nine Articles” ; whilst, in more recent years, 
the “Doctrinal Declaration of the Congregational 
Union ” has been, I believe, generally adopted. I men- 
tion this without wishing to be understood as approving 
or disapproving, and only add, that whether owing to 
this, or not, no body of Nonconformists have suffered 
less than Independents from the appropriation of chapels 
by Unitarians. 

If, to effect the preservation of property for a special 
religious use, by the introduction of a trust-deed—which 
is a legal document, the purport and bearing of which 
must be decided by a legal judge in case of dispute—be 
** Erastianism,” I should like to know what is the prac- 
tice of the Presbyterian Church? Do they affect no 
trusts? or, if they do, isthere no reference to the doc- 
trines to be preached in the buildings? and if there be, 
which I presume there is, why, Mr. Editor, lay on the 
lash so heavily on the backs of Independents and spars 
the Presbyterians ? ; 

You say, however, that ‘‘in the case of our own Pres- 
byterian Church there is no reference whatsoever to the 
civil power; the Church acts throughout in virtue of 
their spiritual independence.” Well, let us see if “‘ there 
is no reference whatsoever to the civil power.” Suppose 
one of your ministers be convicted of a crime either in 
doctrine or in morals; he is tried by a Church Court 
and condemned ; but he refuses to submit ; and though a 
sentence of deposition is passed upon him, he persists in 
occupying both church and manse— What will be done? 
I rather think recourse will be bad to the judge and 
sheriff. Zhereis noalternative/ If a religious po oe 
involving civil rights, is entered into, who can enforce 
the latter but the civil judge? 

Surely, Mr. Editor, you do not forget the ‘‘ Cardross 
Case”; nor would you say that the Free Church were 
guilty of Erastianism, because they had to plead in a 
civil court to retain their rights, which were invaded by 
a contumacious son ! 

If I remember rightly, it is not long since the Irish 
Presbyterian Church, through the civil court, esta- 
blished their right to certain funds left for evangelising 
purposes in the South of Ireland. Were they guilty of 
** Erastianism” ? 

Now, a word on the creed question. The question is 
not—creed or no creed; but what shall be the length of 
the creed? The Independents prefer ashort creed, and 
in this they have the concurrence of some earnest and 
sturdy Presbyterians. The Rev, Dr. King, in proposing 
an union between Presbyterians and Independents re- 
cently, expressed his willingne-s to set aside the Confes- 
sion and Catechisms, and substitute a short doctrival 
statement; and the Rev. Dr. Johnston (of Limekilns, 
Scotland), last year, at the synod of his own Church 
openly declared his preference for the principle observ 
in the Belgic Church in reference to subscription, whioh 
is substantially that which is adopted by Independents. 


The Standard in rejoinder alludes somewhat 
vaguely to the ‘‘ indirect tendencies” of the Congre- 
gational Union, and then goes on to say :— 


2. Be it so that each congregation, as Mr. Sewell says, 
will be at liberty to adopt this model deed, or to sub 
stitute another, still an approval of the former by the 
‘* Congregational Union,” even for a single congregation 
in its connection, involves a distinct, unequivocal, an 
pomtive sanction of the principles embodied in that deed. 

f, as we firmly believe, the principle of a State Estab- 
lishment of religion is contained in this document, and if 
it involves, in casea of dispute, a right of doctrinal inter- 
pretation on the part of secular judges, the ‘* Congrega- 
tional Union,” by sanctioning the draft deed, commits — 
itself to both these principles. 

3. Mr. Sewell is inistaken in supposing that we have 
been “laying the lash heavily on the backs of Indepen- 
dents,” and showing favouritism to our own C0 
religionists, Our reverend friend surely cannot have 
forgotten our frequent cautions to Presbyterian congre- 
gations against putting the confession of faith into their 
trust-deeds, on the express ground taken in’ our recent 
article—namoly, the danger of subjecting the doctrina 
standards of the Presbyterian Church to the interpreta 
tion of courts of law. : 

4, An appeal to the civil law for the maintenance oF 


recovery of ecclesiastical property is not Erastianis™, 
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nor is it Erastian to allege the guaranteed teaching of 
certain doctrines as matters of historic fact adduced in 
evidence ; but it would be Erastian, and dangerously so 
too, to invest civil judges with a legal right of determin. 
ing whether particular theological teachings, which 
might be specified, are or are not consistent with the 
creed laid down, and this is what the Congregational 
trust-deed inevitably does, if we have any understanding 
in regard t its provisions and their legal results, 

5. But Mr. Sewell thinks that our Presbyterian 
Church is equally in the hands of the civil courts. To 
this conclusion we demur at once; in case of any 
‘‘ doctrinal or moral crime,” the Presbytery, in the first 
instance, and the District Synod, and the General 
Assembly, as courts of appellate jurisdiction, adjudicate 
authoritatively upon the question of heresy or immo- 
rality, and if the culprit choose to go to the civil law 
for redress, his ordination vow, binding him to submit 
implicitly to the discipline of the Church, forecloses all 
claim of redress. Civil courts will recognise this engage- 
ment as a contract, and no theological nor spiritual ques- 
tion can arise for adjudication. English Independency, 
under its new trust-deed, will find itself in a very 
different position, 

6. Mr. Sewell, it will be seen, maintains a judicious 
silence about the restriction of the Christian people’s 
right of free Scriptural interpretation, as laid down in 
Clause XX., though the avowal here made is one of the 
most remarkable ever put forth by any Protestant deno- 
mination. 


LAW OF APPEAL AMENDMENT 
ASSOCIATION, 


An association has been formed for promoting the 
amendment of the law of final appeal in matters 
affecting doctrine. Various plans for amendment 
have been proposed ; e. g., 


.I That the Upper House of Convocation of each pro- 
vince be a court for the final hearing of all such appeals, 

II, i. That no archbishop or bishop be henceforth a 
member of a Judicial Committee. 

ii, That in cases involving doctrine, evidence on the 
matter of fact having first been taken, the committee 
shall refer to the bishops of the two provinces, or, in 
case the Act extend to Ireland, of the United Churches, 
for their certificate whether, and how far, any words or 
facts which may have been proved contradict the doc- 
trine of the Church. 

iii. That the bishops deliver their judgments as in 
synod sertatim, with their reasons ; and that the sentence 
recommended to the Crown be in conformity with the 
decision of the majority of the synod. 

iv. That in case of a certain specified amount of 
difference of opinion in the synod, the decision shall not 
be a binding precedent. 

III. As recommended by committee of the Lower 
House of Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, in 
their report presented June 21, 1864, but not yet taken 
into consideration by the House :— 

That for the time to come no archbishop, bishop, or 
other spiritual person, have any place in the court of 
final appeal, whether as member of the court or as 
assessor; but that whenever in any cause ecclesiastical, 
any question arises before the said court touching the 
doctrine or ritual of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, the said court shall state such question for the 
opinion of a board of reference, to be composed of 
spiritual persons ; such board to be constituted as may 
be hereafter found advisable; but, in any case, to con- 
sist of bishops as members of the board, with other 
spiritual persons as assessors ; and that the said court, 
having considered the opinion of such board, shall give 
such judgment as to it shall seem just. Provided :— 
That when a case involving a question of disputed 
doctrine, coming before the court of final appeal, and 
referred by them to such board of reference, shall be 
found by such board to be a case not explicitly provided 
for by the Book of Common Prayer, the Articles, and 
other formularies of the United Charch of England and 
{freland, the board shall look to the Holy Scriptures and 
to the six Gicumenical Councils, and shall, if they see 
fit, ask the assistance of the Convocation of the province 
in which the case shall have arisen, before coming to 
their conclusion. | 

IV. That in questions involving doctrine, an appeal 
should lie to a court to be composed of spiritual persons, 
whose powers should extend to deprive a clerk offending 
of all exercise of his spiritual functions and office, even al- 
though the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council may leave, or may have left, him in the 
possession and enjoyment of the temporalities of his 
benefice ; and that it should be likewise provided, that 
in the event. of any such case arising, the bishop of the 
diocese in which it shall have occurred, shall be em- 
powered to place a clerk in charge of the parish of the 
said deprived person, during such time as he shall be 
under the above incapacity and deprivation. 

V. That the Lords and Commons be meved to present 
a humble petition to her Majesty that, in case of any 
spiritual error certified by bishops to be involved 
in a decision of the Judicial Committeo, her Majesty will 
be graciously pleased to give her license to the two 
Houses of Convocation to deliberate on the point in ques- 
tion, and, if they think proper, to propose a new canon, 
removing the ambiguity and correcting the error. 

The work of the associated members will be, a3 each 
may have opportunity, (1.) To present addresses and 
petitions for the removal of the grievance arising out of 
the present state of the law. (2.) To avail themselves 
of all other constitutional means to promote the same 
end, and (3.) Generally, to interest men in the safe kecp- 
ing of Divine truth, as delivered to the Church, and 
taught by the Church of England in the Prayer-book and 
Articles. All members of the Church of England are in- 
vited to join the association. All members are entreated 
to offer daily prayer for the blessing of Almighty God 
upon the work of the association. A committee has been 
formed, with power to add to their number, for the pur- 
poses of diffusing information, preparing and circulating 
forms of address and petition, and using all proper means 
for bringing the whole subject under the consideration of 
those in authority. The names of the committee will be 
published in a few days; meanwhile, all persons desiring 
to become members of this association are requested to 
communicate with the honorary secretary, 

Henry E, Peview, Esq., 

: 22, Bolton-street, London (5. W). 

It is understood that the Bishop of Oxford is 
oue of the prominent supporters of this association, 
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and amongst the chief lay members are Lord 
Lyttelton and Lord Richard Cavenilian, The Record 
strongly objects to this new movement, preferring 
that the interests of the Church of England should 
remain under the protection of lay lords than of the 
bishops. If the bishops had their way, Low Charch- 
men would be in danger of being thrust out of the 
Establishment altogether. This view of the case is 
put forcibly enough in the following paragraph :— 


When we observe the contemptuous language con- 
stantly addressed by uia-Obareh ecsanse with volareniea 
to the Evangelical clergy; when we observe how they 
gloat over the coarse attacks of Mr. Spurgeon on those 
members of the Church who do not subscribe to the 
Popish figment of Baptismal Regeneration; when we 
observe the lofty tone with which the Bishop of Oxford 
claims for our prelates the infallibility which belongs to 
the functions and authority of the inspired Apostles, 
who derived their commission directly from the Lord 
Himself, but left no successors to their peculiar office ; 
when we observe the Mariolatry of the Bishop of Salis- 
bury’s Charge, and his attempts to revive the monkish 
system ; when we know that the sacred elements are 
adored, and the mass substantially celebrated, not only 
in the dioceses of Exeter and Salisbury, but in the 
dioceses of London, of Chichester, and of Oxford,—-we 
confess that we look with no little apprehension on 
schemes for reforming our ecclesiastical appellate juris- 
diction proceeding from a quarter whose object it is to 
crush the lay element in the government of the Church, 
to destroy the supremacy of the Crown, and to advance 
the cause of sacerdotal infallibility. 


So the Record warns its friends against ‘ playinz 
the enemy’s game, and relinquishing the liberties 
for which Enogland always contended against the 
Pope and his priests even in the middle ages,” 


MORE FRENCH INTERFERENCE 
WITH PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS. 


Private letters received at Sydney, on the 23rd 
of September, from missionaries at the Loyalty 
Islands, report extraordinary proceedings by the 
French at Lifu. The French soldiers had prevented 
the natives attending Divine service, and pot in 
irons some of the natives and missionaries who re- 
fused to obey the prohibition. Tho unfortanate 
islanders are, it is said, treated with the greatest 
cruelty, and many of their leading men have been 
carried away captives to New Caledonia. It is 
supposed the Roman Catholic priests have instigated 
these proceedings, which have, it is said, been fully 
reported to our Government. The following details 
are given by the Sydney Morning Herald of Septem; 
ber 2] :— 


The first Protestant mission in Lifu, the scene of these 
excesses, was established in 1841. The island was not 
declared to be part of the French dominions, nor was it 
so treated, until May last, when a proclamation was 
issued asserting this sovereignty. In tracing the supposed 
causes of these outrages, it seems that a young man in 
Lifu, while conversing with one of the French mission- 
aries, expressed his disdain of the French, using words to 
this effect, ‘‘ Who are the French that I should be 
afraid of them?” This was assumed to be the expression 
of settled hostility, and was transmitted by the missionary 
to the French Government. On another occasion a 
French missionary presented himself in a village exclu- 
sively Protestant, and demanded of the chief that they 
should build him a house. Under these circumstances 
the native teacher consulted the European missionary, 
who replied that as for the priest he was neither a chief 
nor their pastor, and they were not bound to render him 
services without payment. This letter, coming into his 
hands, was translated into French, and forwarded to the 
Governor of New Caledonia. 

In the month of May an officer, not much more than 
twenty years of age, arrived in a steamer sent by the 
Governor of New Caledonia to take possession of the 
island. He was accompanied by twenty-five soldiers. 
On the day following the flag of France was planted for 
the first time on the island of Lifu. The natives were 
informed that henceforth they were to consider them- 
selves subject to the commandant, and that their own 
Jaws were null and void. A few days after a steamer 
arrived, bringing cases of books, and an order was issued 
that none other should be used. The Protestants were 
prohibited exercising the functions of their religion, and 
the schools were closed. In the island there were seven- 
teen churches, 1,500 communicants, as many candidates, 
and about 2,000 children under instruction. The im- 
provement of their social circumstances was great. They 
had not only made improved roads, but they had also 
erected lath-and-plaster cottages, and one of their chiefs 
had all the usual conveniences of civilisation. On the 
21st June, the Governor of New Caledonia himself ar- 
rived, accompanied by about 300 men. On the day fol- 
lowing a party of officers examined the village and made 
inquiries of the missionary as to the arms and numbers 
of the natives. A chief of the district propagated among 
them a statement that unless they conformed to the 
French religion they would be exterminated. Under 
the influence of these fears the population retreated to 
the busi. On the following day the Governor landed, 
accompanied by 150 soldiers, and attended by a small 
party of natives. Having taken up his position on a 
public road, it was there announced that the island was 
French. ‘The natives were prohibited from supporting 
the missionaries, or doing anything for them without 
payment, and they were informed that they were to con- 
sider the commandant as their ruler. The soldiers then 
dispersed and looted the dwellings of the natives. Find- 
ing one of the teachers, they ejected him at the point of 
the bayonet, and robbed him of his property. In the 
evening the French retired, when the natives returned, 
armed with various weapons, among which were some 
muskets. This circumstance was alleged as the justifica- 
tion for the subsequent proceedings. The natives wero 
advised by the missionary not ta make any resistance, 
and they resolved to retire into the interior, Leyond the 
reach of the French. The missionary and native teachors, 
according to custom, met on the following morning for 
prayer. They were so engaged when the chapel 
door was burst open, and the house filled 
with soldiers. Finding the people were quietly at 
prayer, the French retired, but surrounded the build. 
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ing. Except the missionary, all were detained as 

prisoners. A collision then took place between the 

French and the natives outside, when four of the 

natives were killed, and one of the soldiers. The 
French again entered the chapel, and bound several of 
the native teachers. A woman who had crept under one 
of the seats was wounded several times with a bayonet, 
An aged man, one of the deacons of the congregation, 
was pierced by a bayonet. The native teachers were 
conveyed on board ship inirons, After being kept for 
five days they were sent ashore to await the arrival of 
the John Williams to convey them to Samoa. Their 
hands and feet bore the marks of ill-usage, and they 
were under the doctor’s care. The missionary was con- 
fined to his house, and told that the sentinel would 
shoot him unless he kept quiet. The village was burned. 
The Day Spring, from this port, arrived a few days after 
this transaction. Seven missionaries were on board, 
They were not permitted to Isnd, although some of the 
ladies were allowed to communicate with the shore, The 
captain was instructed not to permit any missionary to 
be left on any island of the group. There can be little 
doubt that the Governor of New Caledonia trusted too 
readily to the rumours which have reached him, and 
that he has been to some extent a dupe in these nefarious 
procedings, Many Frenchmen entertain so strong a 
detestation of England, and have such crude notions of 
missionary effort, that they are prepared to believe any- 
thing adverse to the British missionary. It is a common 
opinion among them that all theee gentlemen are com- 
mercial agents sent by the British Government to the 
different islands to propagate British influence and to 
resist the advance of the French. It is evident that 
stories of a very absurd nature bad reached the Governor 
of New Caledonia, and that these violent steps to assert 
the French authority were the result. The letter of the 
‘missionary, as translated, is a case in point, In its 
translation it had been made to refer to the French 
generally, and it was not until the insidious alteration 
of the singular to the plural had been pointed out that 
the Governor saw he had been mistaken. After a 
second expedition, which happily ended only in the 
destruction of native property, and about 120/. worth 
of cocoanut fibre belonging to the London Missionary 
Society, the French returned to the village at Wide Bay, 
whence they started. The Governor having left the 
commandant, he sent for the chiefs, who were told that 
every man might hold what religion he pleased, but 
that none were to assemble for worship—a prohibition 
which applied exclusively to Protestants. The whole 
series of transactions shows a recklessness and violénce 
which can only embitter the spirit of the natives with- 
out at all promoting the dignity and influence of France, 


SHREWSBURY CHUROCH-RATE CasE.—We under- 
stand that this important case, involving the right 
of district parishes to Church-rates, will come on for 
hearing in the Court of Arches on Tuesday, the 13th 
December. The day has been specially fixed for this 
case. ree 4 

CHURCH-RATES AT BARNES, — At the Richmond 
Petty Ses: ions on the 16th, Mr. G. F, Whitcliff in the 
chair, Mr, Charles D, Reade was summoned for non- 
payment of a Church-rate. Mr. Corsellis, for the 
defendant, contended that the rate was bad, as the 
estimate contained several illegal items amounting 
to 87/. 103.: viz, beadle, 15/.; pew-opener, 201, ; 
organist, 351,; beadle’s clothes, 10/,; and commission 
ifor collecting, 7/7. 103s, Mr, Reade had contested this 
‘rate on public grounds, and would certainly appeal 
to the Ecclesiastical Court. After some delibera- 
tion, the Bench said they were of opinion their juris- 
diction was ousted by the statement that the de- 
fendant bond fide objected to the validity of the 
rate, The case was dismissed.—Jobn Fennell was 
summoned for arrears of Church-rates amounting to 
lls. 8d. Defendant did not appear. Order made 
to pay. 

ANOTHER ILLEGAL CHURCH-RATE AT MILTON: 
NEXT SITTINGBOURNE.—On Monday, 21st inst., W, 
Whitehead Gascoyne, Eeq., of the Lawn, Sitting. 
bourne, appeared in answer to a summons at Petty 
Sessions, Sittingbourne, before Rev. G. Bridge 
Moore (chairman), Lieut.-Col. Dyke, and Sir I, 
Croft, Bart., to show cause why he had refused 
to pay a rate of 24d. in the pound for lands in. hig 
occupation in the parish of Milton. Mr. Southgate, 
of Gravesend, appeared for the churchwardens of 
Milton; Mr. Gascoyne was represented by Mr, 
Bennett, of Serjeants’-inn, London. Ina very severe 
cross-examination of the churchwardens by Mr, 
Bennett, it was proved that no proper notice of the 
vestry had been given, and upon that Mr, Bennett 
argued that Mr. Gascoyne’s objection to the legalising 
of the rate was bond fide, and that the magistrates 
had no jurisdiction, ‘The magistrates, adopting this 
view, dismissed the ease. ‘This is the third rate 
which has been attempted this year, and on trial 
proved to be illegal. i 
NEw Co.Lonrau Bisnorpric. —It has been resolved, 
with the consent of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, to erect a new bishopric in Australia, the 
seat of which ehall be at the Scotch settlement at 
Otago. 

RESIGNATION OF ANOTHER COLONIAL BIsHor,— 
The Right Rev. George Smith, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Victoria, Hong Kong, has tendered his resigna- 
tion of that eee, which he has held for the last 
fifteen or sixteen years, The bishop, who is a strong 
Kvangelical, avd married to a daughter of a 
leading Evangelical clergyman, the Kev, Andrew 
Brandram, of Beckenham, graduated at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, and was incumbent of Goole, York- 
shire, before he undertook the missionary enterprise 
in China, a popular account of which he published on 
his return to England. He has been voted a pension 
of 3002. from local funds, and is now residing at 
Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire. | 

Tue CONGREGATIONALMAGAZINES.—Ata breakfast 
meeting of the friends of the Christian Wi'ness and 
Christian’s Penny Magazine, given last week by the 


truatees, James Spicer, Esq., ia the chair, the fol: 
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lowing resolution was moved by Mr. 8S. Morley, 
seconded by the Rev. J. Pillans, supported by Mr. 
T. E. Parsons, Dr. George Smith, and other gentle- 
men, and unanimously adopted :—‘“‘That this meeting 
gladly receives intelligence of the appointment of 
the Rev, John Kennedy, M.A., and the Rev. F. 8, 
Williams, to the editorship of the Christian Witness 
and Christian’s Penny Magazine respectively ; and 
has hoard with much satisfaction from these g-ntlemen 
an exposition of the way in which they intend to 
conduct these periodicals, And further, that this 
meeting pledges itself to aid in increasing their 
vircnlation, and earnestly recommends the churches 
and pastors throughout the country to assist in 
promoting the sale of these important magazines,” 


Tue Cuuron Misstonary SOCIETY AND ITs MIs- 
SIONARIES IN InpDIA.--A question having been lately 
rcferred to the Church Miasionary Society whether 
these of its missionaries in India who minister 
as chaplains to English residents at any station 
would be allowed, in special cases, to take the 
Government allowance of 100. a-year in addition to 
their mission salaries, it was decided, ‘‘ That, as it 
is a fundamental principle of the engagement of 
missionaries with the society that their whole time 
and labour should be devoted to the work among 
the natives, although in exceptional cases a mis- 
sionary may hold English services without serious 
detriment to his missionary duties, and, therefore, 
the committee have never absolutely interdicted any 
euch English services ; yet they cannot but regard 
the acceptance of a stipend from Government as at 
variance with this fundamental principle, and as 
opening a door to engagements inconsistent with the 
best interests of a mission; they therefore regret 
that they cannot sanction the proposal that the mis- 
sionaries at Gorruckpore, Azimghur, and Burdwan, 


should apply for the Governmeut allowance of 10@/. 
per annum.” 


Tue Biste In Rome.—On tho Ist of October 
(as slready stated in our columns) Mr. James Davis, 
a member of the Evangelical Alliance, going from 
Naples to Rome by rail, had his lugg2ge examined 
at Ceprano, where a Diodati New Testament, which 
he had purchased at Naples for his own use, was 
taken from him, with a promise that it would be 
restored to him at the police-office at Rome on his 
arrival, Having applied there twice in vain befcre 
loaving Rome, Mr. Davis addressed a very strongly- 
word:d note to Oardinal Antonelli, from Milan, 
dated October 8, in which he complained of having 
been deprived of his property, demanding its restora- 
tion, and animadverted on the sacrilegious conduct 
of the officials in venturing to lay their sequestrating 
havds onthe Word of God. His eminence took no 
notice until, aroused by a second note from Mr. 
Davis, in English, dated London, October 23, he 
sent both the notes and the Diodati to the British 
ceneul, requesting him to reply to his persevering 
countryman, In order to avoid such désagrémens 
for the future, Monsignore Matteucci has forwarded 
instructions to the custom-house officers not to 
interfere with English travellers’ Bibles, except they 
be in such quantities as were brought to Rome two 
or three years ago by Mr. Blood. 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION, —The sermon preached 
by Mr. Spurgeon in June last on this subject has ex- 
cited an amount of public attention unparalleled. 
When it first appeared many persons were anxious 
that it might have a circulation of 20,000, which is 
realty not much short of the reguler week!y circula- 
tion. Those persons beyvan to effect the object they 
desi:ed to see accomplished by giving away some 
50, some 100, and not a few 500 copies each, so that 
the demand had soon reached 50,000 copies. One 
lady offered to be at the cost of sending a copy to 
every clergyman in England. By such means the 
sale of that sermon had reached 100,000 copies in 
four or five weeks. Siill the demand continuad, 
aud was immensely augmented by the numerous 
pamphlets which appeared almost daily either in 
opposition to, or in defence of the original sermon. 
These pamphlets, varying in price from one shilling 
each to one penny, now number more than foar- 
score, of which a complete list appears in another 
column, giving the authors’ names, the title, the 
publishers’ names, and the price of each. That list 
ig @ curiosity, and an entire set of the pamphlets is of 
considerable value, as some of them are becoming 
szarce already, whilst the original sermon has reached 
a sale of no leesthan one hundred and eiyhty thousand 
copies! Will any one after this aay that Mr. Spur- 
xeon, the Baptist bishop of Newington, is not a 
power in the land? And these pamphlets have 
amongst their authors men high in office in the 
Parliamentary Church, who are, we grant, contend- 
ing for their daily bread more than for any principle 
they helieve to be involved in the matter, hence the 
mere special pleading which characterises many of 
them. Amongst the authors are deans, rectors, 
vacars, incumbents, curates, and ministers of the 
Kstablished Church, and an almost endless variety of 


other persous of humbler position on both sides, — |- 


Wesleyan Times. 


Religious Intelligence. 


NortH ParapE Paprist OnArEL, HALirax.— 
On Wednesday evening, the Rev. C. Clark, minister 
at the above General Baptist chapel, tendered his 
resignation at a full church-meeting, and it was 
unanimously accepted, 


FoLESHILL.—A very numerous meeting was held 


pendent chapel, Foleshill, near Coventry, on the 


in the spacious British Schoolroom, near to the 1 the 


tip 


afternoon of the 7th inst. After tea the chair 44 
taken by the Rev. E. H. Delf, of Coventry ; when 1b 
appeared that the object was to present to their 
pastor, the Rev, G. L. Withers, a token of their at- 
tachment. An affectionate address was read by a 
lay gentleman, and a purse, beautifally embroidered, 
containing twenty guineas, was presented to ‘Mr. 
Withers by ono of the ladies, Mr. Withers, in his 
reply, alluded to his having been their pastor for now 
fifteen years, expressing his desire to labour among 
them to the end of life. Very fraternal addresses 
were given by the Revs. S. Hillyard, of Bedworth ; 
Solomon Allsop,of Longford (Baptist), H. Cross, of 
Coventry (Baptist), and E, H. Delf, the chairman, 


Tue New PrespyreriaN Cuurcn, RUTLAND- 
SQUARE, DuBLIN, was opened on Friday by Dr. 
Cooke, of Belfast, in the presence of a crowded and 
influential congregation, including Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Vance, M.P., and many other persons of distinc- 
tion, Mr. Alexander Findlater, a wealthy merchant, 
gave 10,0002. for the building, and it cost 9,0000, 
more. But the congregation are so independent that 
they do not ask the public for any assistance. Even 
at the opening services the collections are given to 
two deserving charities—the Hospital for Fncurables 
and the Rotunda Lying-in Hospital, the latter of 
which is to receive one-fourth of the proceeds for the 
special purpose of providing cabs for the removal of 
poor mothers and their infants from the hospital to 
their homes. The church is now the most beautiful 
place of worship in the city except St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. 


Romyorp.—The ordination of the Rev, Frederick 
Sweet (late of New College, London), to the pastorate 
of the Congregational charch, Romford, took place in 
North-street, on Thursday, the 10th inst. The eer- 
vices commenced at half-past two, and a large 
numbér were present, The Rev. Henry Madgin, of 
Upminster, read the Scriptures and prayed. The 
Rev. Robert Halley, D.D., Principal of New 
College, then delivered an able discourse on 1 
Timothy iii. 1—6. He was followed by the Rev. G. 
Wilkinson, of Chelmsford, who addressed to the 
pastor the usual questions. These were answered 
by Mr. Sweet in a brief but satisfactory manner. 
The Rev. A. Bezacott, late pastor of the church, then 
offered the ordination prayer, with the laying-on of 
hands; and the Rev. Professor Newtb, of New 
College, concluded the service by giving an affec- 
tionate and able charge to the minister, At half- 
past five a public tea-mesting was held in the North- 
street schoolreom, which was largely attended ; and 
at half-nast six the Rev. T. W. Davids, of Colches- 
ter, preached to the church and congregation. 


CovENTRY.--On the 8th instant, the Rev. Thomas 
Beard, late of Cheshunt College, was ordained pastor 
of the church in Viecar-lane. The chapel was well 
filled, The Rev. E. H, Delf commenced the service, 
reading carefully-selected Scriptures, and offering 
prayer. The Rev. G. B. Johnson, cf Birmingham, 
preached a most intelligent and discriminating dis- 
oourseon Nonconformingchurch polity and ordination. 
The venerable Rev. J. W. Percy, of Warwick, asked 


the usual questions, to which Mr. Beard very satisfac- | 


torily responded, The ordination prayer was offered 
by the Rev. J. Sibree, formerly pastor for moro 
than forty years, The Rev, J. Spence, D.D., of 
London, addregasel the charge; and the Revs. 
B. Davies, of Coventry (Baptist), and S, Hillyard, 
of Bedworth, a'so assietei in the service. After the 
eervice a very large company dined in St. Mary’s 
Hall, granted by the Mayor. After dinner, fervent 
loyalty was displayed, and several speeches delivered, 
breathing good wishes for the success of the pastor 
and the community over which ho now presides, In 
the evening the chapel was crowded, and the sermon, 
full of powerful motives to Christian enterprise, was 
preached to the people by the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, B.A., of London. The Rev. W. Slater, of 
Leamington; J. W. Kiddle, of Coventry, &c, 
assisted in the service. The prospects of this old- 
established church, in the ancient city, appear en- 
couraging, 


Circus CHAPEL, BIRMINGHAM.—In the autumn 
of 1862, this chap! underweat very extensive altera- 
tions at a cost of 960/. Previously to this there was 
a mortgage debt of 7007. on the building, making a 
total liability of 1,6602. Mr. Salt, of Bradford, 
offered to contribute 1001. provided the entire debt 
was paid in two years from the time of the reopening. 
This great work his been accomplished, and special 
services in celebration of the event have recently 
been held. The Rov, Ieaac Lord preached on Sun- 
day week; the Rey. H. S. Brown preached on the 
following Monday evening; and the next day up- 
wards of 1,000 persons took tea together, The num- 
ber at the tea-meeting was so great that every avail- 
able inch of space was occupied, including the floor 
and galleries of the chapel, the schoolrooms and 
lecture-room. After teaa crowded meeting assembled 
in the chapel under the presidency of Mr, W. 
Middlemore, Mr, S. A. Daniell read the financial 
statement, which showed that the entire sum re- 
quired to liquidate the debt—iocluding the mortgage, 
the half-year’s interest due upon the mortgage, the 
expenses incurred io the alteration of the chapel, 
and the sums expended in raising the necessary 
fands—amounted to about 1,715/., and that towards 
this amount about 1,692/, had been raised, leaviug a 
deficiency of about 23/. yet to be provided. This 
deficiency was supplied in a few minutes by fricnds 
in the meeting, the chairman leading the way. Mr. 
Middlemore then congratulated the congregation at 
Circus Chapel on the result, and expressed a hope 
that at the end of two years more they would meet 
together again to colebrate the completion of some 
other important work, The Rev, J, P, Barnett, the 


—— 


pastor, then thanked the chairman, those friends in 
Birmingham, and many others not resident in Bir. 
mingham, who had contribated so liberally to thig 
triumphant issue, and narrated the circumstangog 
under which the movement for liquidating the debt 
had been started and carried on, The meeting wag 
afterwards addressed by the Revs. J. J. Brown G 
B. Johnson, R. Ann, CO. Vince, W. F. Callaway L. 
Lord, W. L, Giles, and J. Davies; and the proceed. 
ings closed with the doxology at half-past nino 
o’clock. 

Newport, Ist or Wicut.—A recognition gor. 
vice in connection with the settlement of the Roy 
J.D. Riley, as pastor of the church at Si, J ames’s. 
street, was held on Wednesday, the 9thinst. After 
a large company had taken tea in the schoolroom, g 
public meeting was held in the chapel. The Rey 
G. A. Coultart, of Ryde, was called to the chair, and 
addressed words of hearty welcome to the minister 
and of congratalation to the people. Mr, Aldridge, 
deacon of the church, read an interesting address 
furnishing a history of the charch from the period of 
the Bartholomew ejectment tothe presentday, The 
Rev. J. D. Riley next spoke of the plans and inten. 
tions with which he contemplated his work, Tho 
venerable Rev. T. Mann, of Cowes, recalled former 
scenes in connection with the church. He was pre. 
sent at the ordination of the Rev. T. Binney, more 
than forty years ago. The Rev. G. J. Proctor, of 
the second Congregational church, expressed hig 
fraternal greetings to the pastor and charch, earnest] 
hoping that the happy union of feeling now subsist. 
ing between the two congregations might be fostered 
and cemented by the settlement in the town of the 
new minister of the parent church. The Revs, A, (:, 
Gray (Baptist), W. Moister (Wesleyan), and J, 
Yonge, of East Cowes, also addressed the meeting, 
The recent afflictive dispensations through which the 
late pastor, the Rev. H. J. Martyn, has been called 
to pass, were alluded to in terms of much sympathy 
and feeling. 

EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM. —On Wednesday week 
the anniversary of the chapel and of the pastorate of 
the present minister, the Rev. Arthur Hall, wag 
held, The Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B., preached in 
the afternoon from the words, ‘‘Go forward.” Tea 
was provided in the old chapel, which is now used 
for the Sunday-school, The room was tastefully 
decorated with banners and evergreens. After tea 
a public meeting was held in the chapel, which wag 
very numerously attended. Samuel Morley, Esq., 
presided, and commenced the meeting with an ear. 
nest address to Christiavs on the necessity of greater 
spirituality and earnest work in the world around, 
Mr, Coventry then read a brief history of the church, 
and stated that, in consequence of the steadily in- 
creasing congregation, and the inability to fiod 
sittings for those desiring them, it was unanimously 
agreed at the church-meeting a fortniyht since to 
erect galleries, provided two-thirds of the estimated 
cost (700/.) should be promised. Mr. Granger then 
read a list of subscriptions, paid or promised, 
amounting to about 3302. Forms of subscription 
were then handed round, and in the course of a few 
moments the 3301. was increased to 450), The 
Te Deum was then admirably sung by the congre- 
gation, uoder the leadership of Mr. R. Slade Jones, 
Addresses were then delivered, of a most impressive 
and earnest character, by the Rev. William Grigsby, 
of Whittield’s Tabernacle, on ‘‘ Church Work and 
Church Life”; Rev. Edward White, on ‘‘ The 
Sanctification of the Morning”; Rev. J. De Kewer 
Williams, on ‘‘ The Membership of our Churches” ; 
Rev. J. E. Smith, B.A., on the ‘* Spirituality of our 
Churches,”’ 


New CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL AT POLE ELM, 
W ORCESTER.—For some time past the minister, the 
Rev. Jobn Bartlett, and the members of the Congres 
gational chapel, Angel-street, have established ser- 
vices at Pole Elm, in connection with their own body, 
and those services were, by the kind permission of a 
respected resident of the neighbourhood, Mr. Powell, 
held in a barn belonging to him, which he had fitted 
up for the purpose. So encouraging was the attend- 
ance at the services, averaging upwards of 130, that 
it was determined to crect a chapel, and by the 
liberality of the members of the church and congre- 
gation at Worcester, nobly seconded by the residents 
in the parish, the labour of love has been crowned 
with success, A suitable site having been secured, 
arrangements were speedily made with Mr. G. 
Johrson, architect, of Worcester, and Messrs, Holland 
and Wainwright, builders, the result of whose united 
labours has been the completion of a very elegant 
building, built in the Gothic style, witb red-brick 
and Bath-stone facings, suitably fitted up and 
capable of accommodating about 300 persons. The 
funda have been raised by voluntary subscriptions, 
and the total outlay, including the purchase of the 
land, has been 700/., towards which the sum of 626/. 
5s. has been already raised. The opening services 
were commenced on Sunday week, when two elo- 
quent sermons were preached, that in the afternoon 
by the Rev. J. Bartlett, and that in the evening by 
the Rev. ©. Y. Potts, of Ombersley, after which 
collections were made amounting to 9/. 0a 6d. Oa 
Tuesday evening a further celebration took place, 
when a tea-meeting was held at five o’clock, and 
upwards of 220 attended. After tea the Rev. Mr. 
Bartlett gave out a hymn, and prayer was offered by 
the Rev, OC. Y. Potts, Mr. G. Joseland then made 
a statement of the accounts, after which the meeting. 
was addressed by the following gentlemen :—the 
Rev. C. Y. Potts, Messrs, Kelley, Edwards (evange- 
list), Joseph Grainger, Macnaught, G. J oseland, 
Fern, W. Jvseland, Brecknell, Martin, and Warman. 
The Rev. Mr. Bartlett concluded with some very 
practical observations. 
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Horrespondence, 


HINDRANCES OF THE PROGRESS OF 
NONCONFORMITY, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


DeAR S1z,—If you would kindly insert one or two 
communications on the above subject I should feel 
greatly obliged. ; ; 

All true lovers of Nonconformity must desire to know 
the causes that og? poke the advancement of their prin- 
ciples, especially if such knowledge serves to stimulate 
them to remove the obstructions which clog the chariot- 
wheols of progress. It is in this spirit and with this aim 
that I ask the attention of my brother Dissenters to the 
following hindrances to the progress of Nonconformity. 

One hindrance which sits like a nightmare over many 
of our congregations, too often, is comprised in a word of 
four letters, viz., debt. It is a too frequent custom 
among Dissenters, when a chapel or school is to be 
erected, to collect perhaps about half the sum required, 
and then proceed with the erection of the building. Of 
course there are opening services, at which a small sum 
is collected, but after this few efforts are made to liqui- 
date the remainder of the debt, which is allowed to go 
on frequently for years, and the congregation, in addi- 
tion to the debt, has a yearly burden of interest to dis- 
charge. Debt is often the ruin of the individual, and 
thongh it does not ruin many congregations, it often 
paralyses effort and stultifies the energies of both pastor 
and people. The Congregationalists in Preston have 
thie> chapels, and all of the congregations are in debt 
for either chapel or schools, One of these congregations 
built extensive and commodious schools about three years 
azo. After opening, a considerable debt remained on the 
schools. In two years about 140/. has been paid as inte- 
rest of thedebt, if the debt continues for three years 
more the large sum of over 3000. will have been paid in 
interest—a sum which would be sufficient to build a 
small preaching-room, which is much needed at the 
northern extremity of the town. Other Dissenting con- 
gregations in Preston are hampered in like manner, Of 
course, as a denomination, we are not as strong in num- 
bers or wealth as the Church of England, but still I 
think we need not labour under the pressure of debt to 
the extent named. If wo were content with less showy 
structure than itis the fashion to build at present, we 
need not be under the perpetual pressure of debt. Let 
us build less costly edifices, if we cannot pay for elabo- 
rate structures, and, above all, letus build more than we 
are doing. We read occasionally in your excellent paper 
of edifices which are t> coet +ix or eight thousand pounds. 
Would it not be wiser to build one or two plain struc- 
tures instead of a costly one? Asour main object is to 
“seek and save those that are lost,” let us adopt those 
plans which shall bring the greatest number into the 
fold of Christ. Costly piles shall crumble into dust, but 
man’s soul, the temp!e of the living God, is to stand for 
ever, 

A second hindrance to our progress is that our con- 
gregations are not sufficiently instructed in the principles 
of Nonconformity. I have been an attendant of a 
Congregational church for twelve months, and have not 
heard a single sermon explanatory of the principles of 
Congregationalism. If lectures were delivered weekly or 
fortnightly on the distinctive polity and principles of our 
church, they would not alone ground our own members 
in the faith but stimulate enquiry as to our principles 
among other denominations. Many persons who would 
not read: our denominational literature, or cannot 
procure it, if willing to read, would attend lectures or 
special sermons. As the Rev. Enoch Mellor says, in a 
letter which appeared in the Liverpool Mercury of the 
17th inst., and which overy Congregational minister 
should read':—‘‘ Our congregations complain, and not 
without reason, that they are left largely in ignorance of 
the grounds of our Nonconformity.” He (the Rev. E. 
Mellor) advises the delivery of lectures on “* Chureh 
Principles” ; ‘* The Constitution of a Christian Church”; 
“The Apostolical Succession,” in reply to the Bishop of 
Oxford’s declaration that the Church of England has 
the true apostolical succession ; and cther subjects which 
shall elucidate the principles of our own church, and 
give to the people a pure and simple faith, in place of 
the Popish mummzries which are becoming so provalent 
in so-called Protestant Churches. In this age of refined 
scepticism on one hand, and blind clinging to ritualism 
and tradition on the other, the teachers of a pure and 
simple Gospel faith need to buckle on the whole armour 
of God, Now is the seed-time, let them plant now, and 

‘then they shall reap the harvest; ‘‘ work while it is 
called to-day, for tho night cometh, when no man can 
work.” (od giv) us all greater earnestness of purpose, 
and then we shall reap tho golden fruits of our labours, 
“if we faint sen fae 

remain, yours truly, 
1"). NONCONFORMIST. 

Preston, Nev, 18, 1864. 


PSALMODY AND COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
T. the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


S1r,—I was holding a conference with the students of 
a metropolitan college last night on the Tonic Solfa 
method in its relation to Psalmody, and I think that 
what passed there would form the best answer to Mr. 
Waite’s constantly-repeated though thrice-refuted asser- 
tions about our treatment of the established notation, 
I said that Miss Glover, at twenty-four ycars of age, 
though an educated musician, was led by her woman's 
instincts t> teach the children of the school she pa- 
tronised in as simple « way as possible, She cast aside 
the trammels of notation in order that she might teach 
music, I showed that this practice of teaching the thing 
before the sign is the quickest way of mastering any 
sort of notation—that Tonic Solfaists do actually teach, 
at the present time, more persons to sing at sizht from 
the established notation than any other set of teachers 
in England, but that for every oue whom we teach to 
read the established notation, we find that at least four 
others have learnt in the process to r2ad the simple and 
easy Tonic Solfa notation—pupils who, from want of 
time or patience, would never have mastered the other. 
I found that nearly all the students who had made any 
sort of use of the old notation were the same who had 
in various parts of the country attended Tonic Solfa 
classes—a curious fact when considered in the light of 
Mr, Waite’s assertions. I recommended these students 
to learn music first-—to learn the established notation by | 
wrising it, and then to go on to the study of harmony 


analysis, which hundreds of our pupils hay 
their own great delight and advanbege, I Doe Abeh, ie 
analysing the harmonies of Handel, Bach, and Men- 
delssohn, they will obtain a glimpse at least of "that 
great music-system of nature” of which Mr, Waite talks 
*° Phould h tten t 

should have written to you last week, but I h 
wait for a letter from Miss Glover. I know that "'. 
would clear me from the imputation of ingratitude, an 
imputation which would be very painful to me if any 
person had the right to lay it at my door. I offered the 
whole profits of the first profitable Tonic Solfa pablication 
to Miss Glover as arespectful thank-offering, She declined 
to receive any pecuniary advantage from an invention 
which she had meant for the good of all. Her unsel- 
fishness stimulated me, and I immediately spent double 
the sum in efforts to propagate the Tonic Solfa method. 
This unselfishness of Miss Glover’s has proved itself 
catching in many other cases. Space would fail mo to 
describe the large sacrifices of time and money made by 
Tonic Solfa teachers, and I have myself been astonished 
at their indomitable perseverance in carrying on laborious 
investigations, or helping me to test educational pro- 
cesses. Several of our most useful publications owe 
nearly all that part of their value which makes them 
practical, to a generous co-working of many friends, On 
several other occasions I have made similar attempts to 
express the gratitude of Solfaists to Miss Glover, and I 
would gladly now do anything within my power to show 
the value I set on her services to the Psalmody of the 
people. When Mr, Waite taunts us with not present- 
ing to Miss Glover two thousand pounds, he cannot 
know that Tonic Solfaists aro ‘* not rich,” and that they 
labour chiefly amongst the poor. He may think that 
Tonic Solfa publications have placed me in the position 
to do great things. But my profits from thess have 
only been author’s profits, that is, one fifth of those 
which I should have enjoyed if I had felt at liberty to 
give lectures and lessons, and to sell my own books at 
full price to my own pupils. If Mr. Waite had ever 
known what it was, with this narrow margin of profit 
(when there were any profits at all), to di-tribute books 
all over the land—to maintain a costly correspondence— 
occasionally to sustain teachers—sometimes to bear the 
loss on Crystal Palace meetings, and always to be 
creating a now Jiterature which had to make its own 
way in the world, he would understand that it has 
needed more than Tonic Solfa profits to carry on the 
struggle. But it would be unjust to Miss Glover to 
allow Mr. Waite to treat the Tonic Solfa method as it 
now stands, and her Tetrachordal system as the same 
thing. Although Miss Glover freely permitted the modifi- 
cations which [ made at the beginning, she has never ad- 
mitted them to be improvements upon the original 
system. She does not now think them so. It was on 
this account that I gave a new name to the method which 
I advocated, while at the same time, in my title-pages and 
prefaces, and lectures, I have always acknowledged to the 
full the debt which we owe to Miss Glover. From her 
we obtaiued the two great foundation ideas of our 
method. First, a correct diagram of the musical scale, 
with its related keys, from which the pupil might be 
taught; and second, a notation by letters taken from 
that familiar diagram, and including a separate symbol 
for each accent of the measure. 

The importance also of tuning the voice by teaching 
at first the bold intervals rather than the diatonic pro- 
gressions of the scale, we learn from the German canons 
which form the first part of her instruction book. These 
are the great foundations of our Tonic Solfa method, 
without which it could not exist, and we owe them to 
MissGlover. To these foundations we have added for a 
superstructure, lst, the use of the common small letters 
instead of capitals, thus enabling any country printer, 
with even a small fount, to publish Tonic Solfa music. 
Zod, The pictorial instead of the merely symbolic repre- 
sentation of time, measuring it by equal intervals along 
the page, which we think has made time more visible, 
and enxbled us to print more intricate music than we 
could otherwise have attempted. 3rd. The marking of 
keys by means of the well-known standard scale of C., 
instead of using a completely new set of symbols, 4th. 
The invention of a plan of marking transition or modu- 
lation from key to key, without which I think it would 
have been impossible to print the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, &c., or to have got them 
sung. 5th. The method of teaching by pattern, instead 
of singing, with our pupils, which is a vital and quite 
an essential part of our early teaching. 6. The develop- 
ment of the mental effect proper to each tone of the 
scale when sung slowly, a part of our teaching which 
interests and hzIps our pupils and is indispensab'e for 
true intonation. 7th. All the educational unfoldings of 
musical sub’ects contained in the ‘‘Grammar” and in 
the ‘*Standard Course’ (the introduction to the old 
notation, rules for expression, the instructions in har- 
mony and inthe use of instruments), the fruit of years of 
labour and thought, and of constant correspondence 
with practical teachers in all parts of the kinedom. 
There may be various oyinions as to the value of these 
modifications, but it is obvious that neither Mis: Glover 
nor I can be willing that Mr. Waite should call the 
present Tonic Solfa method Miss Glover’a. That noble 
Christian lady, who laid deep its essential foundations, 
now enjoys a peaceful old age which should not have | 
been disturbed. Miss Glover says truly, in a recent 
letter, ‘‘ You well know that Luther’s opinion was that 
the devil hates music. If so, have we any reason to 
be surprised if he is very busy in promoting differences 
and divisious when music is applied to psalmody ? 
However, let us be thankful that our Best Friend is 
stronger than our worst enemy, and is infinitely wise 
in contrivances for effecting’ peace and eliciting harmony 
out of discord itself.” 

To Mr. Waite’s loose charges of inaccuracy against the 
degrees of the Molu!ator, inasmuch ag he avoids point- 
ing out where that suppose inaccuracy is to be found— 
and to the alleged inabiity of our letter notation to 
express all tlie musical tones of which the established 
notation is capable, inasmuch as he avoids the simple 
test of showing what musical tone in tho latter cannot 
be exprissed by the former—I have not of courze at- 
tempted to reply. I am grateful for the help which 
our cause has received, and the valuable letters of Mr. 
Colin Brown, Dr. John Brown Johnston, Mr. Vernon 
Lushington, Mr. Rooke, and ‘An Old Solfaist” ; but 
I hope we shall all be excused from further controversy 
with one who can only reiterate his previous assertions 

I am, Sir, truly yours, : 


THE TAMWORTH CHURCH-RATE CASE. 
T'o the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


DEAR SirR,—We have received from a gentleman, a 
deacon of a Baptist church, who read the advertiss- 
ment of the ‘‘ Tamworth Church-rate case,” a donation 
of 2/., voted by the church out of the ‘‘ general expenses 
fund,” accompanied with the hint that we should sug- 

gest to the deacons and managers of Dissenting churches 
the adoption of the same course. We find that tho 
strength of our case may, to some extent, prove a weak- 
nes3; for the minister of another church, to whom our 
appeai had been sent, says, ‘‘ I would have laid the cas 
efore my deacons had it not appeared so good a caso. 

The sum required is so small, and the case so strong, you 
cannot fail to excite the sympathy of Dissenters. There 
are hundreds who will esteem it an honour to help 
yom rm commend you, therefore, to the rich and the 
good. 

Now, Sir, we still require over a hundred pounds ; let 
me, therefore, remind your readers that if the case ba 
left to the ‘‘rich”—generously as some of thom have 
responded—our object will never be realised, and, 
further, that ‘* Mony a mickle makes a muckle.” 

Iam, dear Sir, youra faithfully, 


y 
THOMAS BURGESS. 
Tamworth, Nov. 12, 1864, 


P.S.—I don’t think the case ought to be left to tho 


“rich”; it would be much better for all the ** willing- 
hearted ” to send a little, 


UNITED STATES SANITARY COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sir,—In your issue of last week, you published a 
leading article on the work of the United States Sanitary 
Commission. You omitted to state, however, a fact 
which your readers will doubtless be glad to learn, viz., 
that the Sanitary Commission has lately established an 
English branch, at No. 21, Cockspur-street, S. W. (under 
the Secretaryship of E. C, Fisher, Esq.) The rooms of 
the Commission are supplied with maps of the seat of 
war, official documents, American and English nows- 
papers, &c., &c., and it is one of the most pleasant signs 
of the times, that many of our capitalists and prominent 
public men, have already shown, in the most substantial 
mode, that they recognise the non-political and humani- 
tarian'work of this most noble charity. 
lam Sir, yours, &c. 


GC, We We 
London, Nov. 23, 1864. 


THE HURRICANE AT CALCUTTA. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

DEAR Sir,—Will you allow a small space in your 
journal just to apprise our friends through the country 
that by letters recently received from Calcutta I find 
the property of the mission in that city and at Soram- 
pore, and the districts round about, has suffered severely 
from the hurricane which recently passed over them. 
The damage is roughly estimated at from twelvo to 
fifteen hundred pounds, I[t may indeed be more. If 
this large sum is to bo provided for out of the current 
tncome, it will be a serious injury to our ordinary mis- 
slonary operations. May I, therefore, venture to express 
a hope that our friends will send up special contribu- 
tions towards this object? and the sooner they san be 
sent the better. 

fam, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
FRED. TRESTRAIL, Secretary. 
Baptist Mission-house, 33, Moorgate-street, 
London, E.C., Nov. 22, 1864. 


THE PAPAL GOVERNMENT AND THE BIBLE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

DEAR SirR,—I beg the favour of your inserting the 
accompanying letter, which I received this morning 
from the British Consul at Rome, 

I remain, respectfully yours, 
JAMES DAVIS. 

Evangelical Alliance, 7, Adam-street, Strand, 

London, Nov. 22, 1864, 


Re g 
British Consulate, Rome, Nov. 12, 1864. 

Sir,—Cardinal Antonelli has requested me to convey 
to you the Italian New Testament, which arrived in 
Rome after yuu had left, and which I send to-day to the 
Foreign-office at your disposal, to be called for. 

[have also to communicate the new order which I 
have been so fortunate to obtain from the Pontifioal 
Government, ‘that for the future no Englishman's 
Bible is to be touched on his arrival, or during his 
sojourn in Rome.” Of course this extends to the Italian 
trauslation and editions. 

I au, Sir, yours faithfully, 
JOSEPH SEVERN, 
British Consul at Rome, 
To the Rev, James Davis, Evangelical Alliance. 


DID MULLER CONFESS? 
To the Editor of the Nonconformis'. 

DeAR Sir,—The whole of the English press, without 
exception as far as I know, has accepted Dr. Cappel’s 
statement as to Muller’s confession, Nevertheless, 
though I have better opportunities than most people of 


gauging public sentiment, I have never met a single 


person who considered the evidences respecting the 
alleged confession to bs satisfactory. Kor my own part, 
[ agree with M. Louisa Blanc io regarding it as highly 
improbal'e that Muller did confess under the circum- 
stances, and I am disposed to think that the excitement 
under which Dr, Cappel laboured, the noise of the 
crowd, «ond the position in which he stood, continued to 
render it most likely that the Doctor mistook Muller's 
last words, 

However, does not this execution show more than ever 
the necessity for a Court of Criminal Appeal? Ought 
the life of any man, whatever his villany may be, to be 
entirely at the mercy of a “‘hanging judge,” and a 
thickskulled Home Secretary, if, after his conviction 
before a jury, new facts come to light which ought to be 
fairly considered before his final doom is pronounced, 

I am, dear Sir, your obediently, 


A FINANCIER, 
London, Nov. 21, 1864. 


age the opinion of our correspondent may be set that 
of Dr. Juch, a member, we believe, of the German Pro- 
tection Society, who, in the Hermann of last Saturday, 
says he thinks that the statement made by Dr, Cappel 


JOHN CURWEN, 
Plaistow, E.; Noy, 18, 1864, 


respecting the last words of Muller should be accepted 
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with confidence by every impartial person, because th° 
reverend gentleman paid visits to the prisoner with, in 
the first instance, a full conviction of his innocence. 
Dr. Cappel, the writer remarks, never attempted to 
exercise any undue pressure on the prisoner, and there- 


fore his statement had all the value of spontaneity. | 


Foreign and Coiontal, 


FRANCE, 

The Constitutionnel contradicts, as entirely with- 
out foundation, the news given by several journals 
that M. Dronyn de Lhuys had addressed a fresh 
despatch to M. de Sartiges, the French Ambassador 
at Rome ; and also that he had sent a circular note 
to the French diplomatic agents at the Catholic 
Courts of Europe, stating that France guarantees the 
temporal power of the Pope. The Patrice states that 
a despatch of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, dated the 7th of 
November, declares that the rigorous application of 
the principle of non-intervention cannot be admitted 
in respect of Rome, the seat of Catholicism. M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys reiterates his assertion that France 
reserves her right to liberty of action. The semi- 
official journals are now authorised to be very hard 
upon the Pope. The Pays, which not long ago was 
edifyingly pious, now publishes an article with the 
heading, startling indeed to Catholic ears, ‘* The 
Abuse of a Pontifical Brief.” The occasion for this 
sally is a letter written by one of the Pope’s secre- 
taries, and by his Holiness’s command, to Count du 
Val de Beaulieu on the subject of his book, ‘ Free 
Error in a Free State,” and which letter, the Monde 
says, cannot be too widely promulgated. This 
letter, the Pays says, shows but too plainly that the 
Pope flatters himself that he is still invested, as his 
predecessors of the middle ages pretended to be in- 
vested, with a universal sovereignty, a general and 
supreme right to direct as may seem best to himselt 
the social tendencies and political development of 
nations. 

The Pope has written a letter to the Bishop of 
Limoges condoling with him on the terrible fire in 
that town, and regrettiog that he had been only ablo 
to send a trifling subscription for the relief of the 
inhabitants on account of the “ distressed state of his 
own domestic affairs.” 

Notwithstanding the paragraph in the Moniteur to 
the effect that the scheme for raising a large loan 
for a Bank of Public Works has not been up to the 
present moment ‘‘adopted,” little doubt is enter- 
tained that it will be adopted without much delay. 
ln that case it is thought M. Fould will retire. 

It is said that M. Haussmann, being recently com- 
plimented by a senator on the marvellous embellisb- 
meats of Paris due to his initiative, replied, ‘* Wait 
five years, and you shall see what you shall see; [ 
have scarcely begun yet.” One plan attributed to 
him is the erection on the heights of Montmartre 
of a fac-simile of the Parthenon, to be called the 
Acropolis of Athens, 

It is said that the Budget for 1866 will show a 
surplus of one million. 


ITALY. 

In Wednesday’s debate in the Chamber of Deputies 
on the Franco-Italian Convention, Signor Tecchio 
spoke against both the Convention and the transfer 
of the capital. Signor Rattazzi was the next 
speaker. He spoke for the adoption of both 
the treaty and the transfer of the capital bill. 
He admitted that there are certain dangers 
and a great deal of uncertainty in the Conven- 
tion as it was accepted by the late Government, but 
on the whole he thought it was better to accept it. 
According to Rattazzi, the advantages of the Conven- 
tion to Italy are greater than its disadvantages. He 
considers that the tranafer of the capital to Florence 
would have the effect of remodelling political parties 
in Parliament, and give more consistence to the con- 
stitutional system, which, owing to the petty interests 
of parties, had fallen into a deplorable state of weak- 
ness during the last three years. Signor Rattazzi was 
much cheered. 

On Thursday Signor Mosca was the principal 
speaker, On Friday General Pinolli opposed the 
Convention, and urged the Government to adopt a 
couree of action calculated to force Austria to evacuate 
Venetia, in pursuance of the principle of non-interven- 
tion. General Della Marmora energetically rejected 
the proposition. Signor Laporta asked if the 
rumour were true that a French note had been re- 
ceived in anewer to the note of General Della Marmora. 
General Del'a Marmora declined to reply to this 
question. A subsequent speaker, Signor Nicotera, 
made a violent speech. “If, to-morrow,” he said, 
“‘ we were to try to go to Rome, you would drive us 
back with volleys of musketry—and understand that 
by tomorrow I mean when the French shall no longer 
bein Rome. And if I were to ask the Hon. Della 
Marmora whether such would be the reception he 
would give us, he, whose loyalty I well know, would 
reply, ‘Yes.’” Della Mramora made an aflirmative 
sign, to the groat amusement of the Chamber. 

On Saturday Signor San Donato proposed tii 
transfer of the capital to Naples, which was 
opposed by several Neapolitan deputies. In the 
course of his reply, General Della Marmora 
said :—“ King Victor Emmanuel was enthusiastically 
received on the occasion of his late visit to Naples, 
and I can affirm that Francis II. has now no influence 
whatever. Of this fact he is himself aware.” The 
General added that two seteamors lying in the port of 
Oivita Vecchia, and belonging to Francis II., had been 
recently offered him for sale. 

Bignoy Dixon demanded that the Government 


should provide for the defence of the country and the 
arming of the forts. General Della Marmora demon- 
strated that Italy could defend herself, and that she 
was not at the mercy of a single battle. He admitted, 
however, that the united population under arms would 
render great assistance in case it was necessary 60 
sustain a long defence. He added that it was greatly 
to the interest of France not to allow Italy to be 
crushed. The proposition was withdrawn. The 
Chamber decided by 296 to 63 to pass on to the dis- 
cussion of the separate articles of the Ministerial Bill. 

On Saturday the financial bill of the Government 
came on fordiscussion. Signor Sella demanded that, 
in view of the urgency of the question, the House 
should abstain from a general discussion, and procee 1 
at once to the consideration of the separate clauses, 
To this proposition the House consented, and the 
first five clauses of the bill were agreed to. Oa 
Sunday evening the eotire financial bil! submitted by 
Signor Sella was agreed to by 137 to 77 votes, 

The municipalities of Brescia, Capua, Leghorn, 
Ancona, aod some others have offered to pay in 
advance the land-tux of 1865. | 

Martial law has been proclaimed in eighteen dis- 
tricts of the provinces of Friuli and Treviso. 
Sentinels and patrols have received orders to fire 
upon all assemblages which, once summoned to dis- 
perse, fail to give an instant obedience, The penalty 
of death is to be remitted to all issurgents who 
voluntarily surrender themselves or who are given 
up by the population. It is officially announced in 
Venice that a band of insurgents is proceeding to- 
wards the mountains of the Tyrol, and that troops 
have been sent to guard the mountain passes. 

The Official Gazette strongly condemns the par- 
tial insurrectiov, and cites, as a proof that the 
Government does not sympathise with it, the faot 
‘that, a large band having been formed destined for 
the frontier of Friuli and the Tyrol, some of its 
members have bven captured and disarmed by force, 
towards whom the ordinary course of justice will be 
pursued.” The same paper adds that it is imp s- 
sible for the Government to permit a violation of the 
frontiers, nor will the Government on any account 
allow itself to be involved or compromised in the 
movement, 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 

The formal exchange of the ratifications of the 
treaty of peace between the German Great Powers 
and Denmark took place in Vienna at noon on Wed- 
nesday. Three. Royal proclamations have been issued 
at Copenhagen. The first releases the inhabitants 
of the ceded Duchies from their oath of allegiance, 
and the second is a farewell address to the people of 
Schleswig and Holstein. The third is addressed to 
the Danes, and says :— 

The separation from the Kingdom of those inhabitants 
of Schleswig who were bound to Denmark both by senti- 
ment and language is the most painful sacrifice of all. 
We have lost much, but have notlost hope. Tke future 
belongs to those who are in earnest ! 

It is stated that the King and Queen of Denmark 
intend to pay a visit to Jutland so soon as the evacua- 
tion of the province by the Germans is completed. 

Herr von Bismark has addressed a circular note, 
dated November 16, to all Prussian consuls, instruct- 
ing them to treat all vessels belonging to the 
Duchies which bave passed into the possession of 
the great German Powers, as Prussian vessels, The 
circular further states that such vessels are to pay 
the same dues as Prussian shipping. 

On Monday Lord Napier had an audience of the 


King and presented his credentials as British Ambas- 


sador to the Prussian Oourt. His Excellency after- 
warda visited Herr von Bismark. 

The Polish trials are still dragging their slow length 
along at Berlin. On Monday the State Prosecutor 
demanded that sentence of death and confiscation of 
property should be passed upon several persons (one 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies) who are 
accused of high treason and have not appeared. A 
similar sentence was demanded against one of the 
prisoners at the bar, 
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RUSSIA. 
The Russian Government is stated to have issued 
a stern decres tending towards the total abolition of 
convents in Poland. All institutions of the kind 
which are supposed to have been implicated in the 
late insurrection are to be entirely suppressed, and 
the few not believed to be thus affected are to be 


placed under the strict supervision of the Govern- 
ment, 


——— ne 


JAPAN, 

A telegram from Shanghai, vid Suez, and dated 
Oct. 9, says Prince Nagato has agreed to open the 
Straits of Simonosaki, not to rebuild the demolished 
forts, and to pay the expenses of the allied expedi- 
tion. The British merchants have addressed Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, calling attention to the violation 


of the treaty in the stoppage of the silk trade by the 
Japanese authorities, 


THE NEW ZEALAND WAR, 

The Wellington correspondent of the Times says 
the expectations of peace have not been realised as 
fully as was by some anticipated. The east coast 
natives have submitted, but as the spring advanced 
it was thought that the Waikato forces would once 
more be actively in arms. The correspondent of the 
Times at Melbourne, was, however, told by Sir W. 
Wiseman, naval commander on the New Zealand 
station, that he thought the war was pretty nearly 
atanend, On the ]Sth September about 200 Maori 


ee 


rebels, prisoners of war, made their escape from 
place where they were confined. pe irom the 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

The Japanese Government is about to send a fresh 
embassy to Europe. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Press states 
that Joha Mitchell, the Irish refugee, isthe commo. 
dore of the rebel fleet in the James River, 

Mexico.—Official advices rcecived in Paris from 
Mexico represent the Juarist army as almost en- 
tirely disbanded, and the condition of affairs ag 
most satisfactory fur the Emperor Maximilian, 

THE Rev. Dr. Lanc.—The services of the Rey 
John Dunmore Ling, D.D., in the cause of the 
separation of Queensland from New South Wales, have 
been so far recognised by Parliament th.t a bonus of 
1,0002. has been granted to the venerable gentleman, 
—Brisbane Courier. 

Tug FRIENDS IN AMERICA. — According to the 
correspondent of the New York Herald with the 
Tenth Army Oorps before Richmond, two English 
Quakers had arrived on the 6th inst., with the ip. 
tention of passing through to the rebel lines. Their 
object is connected with their religion. 

THE ANGLO-INDIAN TELEGRAPH.—A convention 
has been concluded between the British Government 
and the Porte for the working of the Anglo-Indian 
telegraph. A Tarkish office will be established in 
Fars, where the land and submarine lines mrot, One 
wire from Constantinople will be exclusively used for 
Indian messages, The Brussels convention is to 
apply to the general service, 

HuRRICANE AT Rio JANEIRO.—A violent hurri- 
cane burst over this city and bay at six on the 
evening of the 10th Oct. Rain fell in torrents, ao. 
companied by very large hailstones, flooding nearly 
all the houses in the city. The damage is estimited 
at several millions of franc3, Eleven merchant 
vessels were wrecked, and several persons perished, 
Captain Adeille, of the French ship Reine Mar. 
guerite, reccived on board bis vessel Admiral Elliot 
and his wife, who were in a sinking boat. 

THe MuLier EXciTEMENT IN GerMany.—Let- 
ters from Berlin describe a state of excitement 
respecting the Maller case such as has probably 
never before existed under similar circumstances, 
Oo Sunday last, the whole population of Germany 
was in a state of frenzy, and no one seemed to talk 
of anything but of the poor German tailor who was 
about to suffer martyrdom in London. A very im: 
perfect report of the trial bad been published in the 
German papers, and that having been served up 
with very unfair comments, the Germans had been 
led to regard Muller as an innocent man, They 
believed, or affected to believe, that the British 
Government was about to take ‘‘revenge for poli- 
tion! humiliations,” by the ‘‘ atrocious butchery of 
an innocent man.” On Monday, the arrival of the 
telegrams announcing the fact of the execution 
caused an outburst of rage and indignation so furious 
that the sacking of the British Legation at Berlin 
seemed a probable thing. When the letters left, the 
confession of the murderer had only been circulated 
asarumour, and there was no time to observe its 
operation on public feeling. 

A Kine “Incocniro.”—The Gazelle du Midi 
relates the following incident, which is said to have 
occurred on the occasion of King Leopold’s recent 
passage through Marseilles. His Majesty, who 


travelled strictly incognito, entered the Café Bedoul, 


and sat down ata table close by two persons who 
were playing at dominoes, He appeared to watch 
the game with great interest, and even gave way to 
a slight movement of impatience when a wrong 
domino was played. The player observed this move- 
ment, and said, ‘‘ Perhaps you would not have 
played so?’ ‘* No,” said the King, ‘‘ I should not. ° 
Some minutes later the King again made a similar 
movement, and the player then remarked, with some 
ill-humoar, ‘* You think 1 have again played wrong 2” 
‘‘ Yes,” replied bis Majesty, ‘‘I should have played 
the double-five.” The player felt annoyed, and, 
shrugging his shoulders, said, ‘‘ You are a donkey ! 
A moment after the King rose, paid his reckoning, 
and withdrew. During this scene the player had 
noticed that one of the waiters kept making signe to 
him which he could not understand, and after the 
King’s departure he asked for an explanation. “I 
merely wanted to let you know,” said the waiter, 
‘that you were talking tothe King of the Belgians. 
‘* Indeed !”’ exclaimed the player ; ‘‘tben lam afraid 
Lhave not been over-polite.” Tho waiter seemed 
fully to concur in this sentiment. 


DESTRUCTIVE EARTHQUAKE IN Mexico.—A letter 
from Mexico of October 11 says :—‘* At two o'clock 
on the morning of the 3rd I was disturbed in rather a 
sound sleep by what appeared to me the measured 
tramp of five or six men entering my room. Upon 
raising myself in my bed to lay hold of my revolver, 
soon became aware that it was with no mortal enemy 
[ had to deal, The rocking of the bed, the dancing 
of the picture-frames, the chattering of the china, the 
creaking of the bowums, and the general animation 
which seemed to pervade chairs, tables, wardrobes, and 
other furniture, soon satisfied mo that mother earth 
was leaving violently, and that an earthquake was at 
its height. The shock was a severe one, and lastedo 
about thirty seconds, It ecems to have travelled from 
south-east to north-weat, and was felt at Vera Cruz 
about eight minutes before we were sensible of it at 
Mexico. How far north it extended is not as yet 
known, but it is said to have been felt at Morelia, In 
Puebla the tower of the church of San Auguetin, & 
90 of the convent of San Juan de Dias, and several 

ouses were shaken down, and, what is still more to 
be lamented, thirty persons have either been killed or 
wounded, In Dehuacan the wall of the Convent de} 
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Carmon has been shaken to its very foundation, and 
the church is in ruins. The hospital of San Juan de 
Dias and its church has suffered severely, and almost 
every house is in such a state that, bad the ehock 
Jasted a second or two longer, the whole town must 
hare been destroyed, and with it the greater portion 
of its inhabitents. The towns of Coscatlan, Teotitlan 
del Camino, Zapatitlan, San Andres Chalchicamula, 
and the surrounding pueblos have also been very 
severely handled. Orizaba is also said to have suffered 
much, slthough no lives were lost. The city of Mexico 
fortunately escaped with a good shaking ; no damege 
of consequence was done. This is the most severe 
shock that has been felt since June, 1858, and it is to 
te hoped that many years will elapee before such 
another may be experienced. 

Tae EMANCIPATION OF THE Rossran Serrs.— 
The Russian journals contain details respecting the 
progress of the emancipation of the serfs up to the 
month of August last, at which date it would appear 
that there were only eight regulating charters still un- 
completed, while 111,568 have been already brought 
into execution, and these refer to estates on which 
reside 10,010,220 country people. The most circum- 
stantial details have been received respecting 109,750 
of these charters, relating to estates on which 
9,676,017 country people reside. A third of these 
charters (83,544) causes the total cessation from the 

resent of alltransitory relations in regard to 
4,521,178 people, the half of the freed serfs who thus 
fiad themselves completely liberated from their former 
masters. As many a8 2,133,048 people have come 
into complete possession of their plots of land, and of 
this number 430,702 have required no assistance from 
the State. In the nine western provinces all the 
country peop'e, without exception, have become pro- 
prietors, which fect is to be attributed to the particular 


condition attending the situation of these provinces. 


Of the rest of Russia the province of Kharkof holds 
the first rank ss regards the progress of the reform. 
The aumbr of its country people entirely freed, and 
to whom territorial property has been given, rapre- 
eenis 72 per cent. of the total of ita former eerfs. 
Next follow the provinces of Ecatherinos!af, of the 
T'auride, of Veroneje, Kherson, Kazan, and Tcheroe- 

of, where the number is from 51 to 62 per cent. At 
Orenburg the number is 49 per cent. At Saratof, 
Simbirsk, Poltawa, Don, Samara, Perm, and Viatka, it 
is 34 to 44 percent. At Peuza the number is 32 per 
oent., at Kourek and Tambof more than 22 per cent., 
and at Smolensk 19 percent. In the other provinces 
of Rus:ia the number of country people who have be- 
come absolute proprietors is below 15 per cent. In 
the Governments of St. Petersburg and Moscow it 
varies between 10 and ll percent. This is considered 
to be a very satisfactory result after three yeare’ trial 
of the system; and from the number of regulating 
charters which have come into operation on the landed 
properties, as mentioned at the commencement of this 
summary, the work of emancipation is looked upon 
as entirely achieved. The anxiety shown by the two 
classes interested to completely liquidate their accounts 
without passing through the transitory stage is such 
as to give rise to the hope that within a very short 
period the greater portion of the provinces of Rues‘a 
will find themselves in as satisfactory a condition with 
regard to emancipation as that of the western pro- 
vinces, The transitory condition is only to be found 
in provinces which, like Moscow and St. Fetersburg, 
are particularly cireumstanced, and where the former 
serfs, rather artisans than cultivators of the soil, have 
not the same interest in at present becoming freed from 
their transitory andtemporary obligations towards their 
former masters. 

Losr IN THE AUSTRALIAN Busu.—~A letter of the 
Times Melbourne correepondent contains an affecting 
narrative of three children Jost in the bush, and for 
nine days without food :— 

Some weeks back, at the station of a Mr. Dugald 
Smith, at Horsham, two boys and a girl, aged respec- 
tively the eldest boy nine, the girl seven, and the 
youngest boy five, the children of a carpenter named 
Duff, wandered by themselves into the bush, and were 
lost. They had been sent out by their mother, as they 
had often gone out on the same errand before, to gather 
broom, and not returning before dark the parents 
became alarmed, and a search commenced, The 
father, assisted by friends and neighbours in large num- 
bers, scoured the country in ove? direction for nights 
and daysin vain, At length, in despair, the assistance 
of some aboriginal blacks was obtained, these oh 
possessing an almost bloodhound instinct in following 
up the very faintest tracks, The blacks soon came upon 
the traces of the little wanderers, expatiating, as these 
trackers always do, at every bent twig, or flattened tuft 
of grass, on the apparent actings of the objects of their 
search. ‘‘ Here, little one tired; sit down. Big one 
knoel down, carry him along. Here travel all night; 
dark; not see that bush; her fall on him.” Further 
on, and more observations, ‘‘ Here little one tired 
again ; big one kneel down ; not able to rise, fall flat on 
his face.” The accuracy of these readings of the blacks 
was afterwards curiously corroborated by the children 
themselves, On the eighth day after they were lost, and 
long after tho extinction of the faintest hope of their 
ever being again geen alive, the searching party came on 
them. They are described as having been found lying 
all of a row on a clump of broom among some trees, the 
youngest in the middle carefully wrapped in his sister’s 
frock. They appeared to be in a deep, and not unplea- 
sant sleep. On being awoke, the eldest tried to sit up, 

but fell back. His face was so emaciated that his li 
would not cover his teeth, and he could — just feebly 

n, ‘‘Father.” The youngest, who ad suffered 
east, woke up as from a dream, childlike demanding, 
** Father, why didn’t you come for us sooner? we were 
cooeying for you.” The sister, who was almost quite 
gone, when lifted up could only murmur, “ Cold, cold.” 
No wonder, as the little creature had stripped herself of 
her frock, as the elder boy said, “to cover Frank, for 
he was crying with cold,” The children have all since 
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done well, and are rapidly recovering, T 

out food, and, by their own ascoue’, pe At Pa 
drink of water, during the whole time they were out 
and this was from the Friday of one week until the 
Saturday of the next week, in all nine days and cight 
nights. 

The correspondent adds that the deeply-moved sym- 


pathy of the colony is finding expression j rT 
Daf Fand.” y g expression in a ‘* Jane 


—— 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Mr, Murray’s annual trada dinner and sale was 
held on Friday week, when very large orders for his 
books were given, The following numbera are 
exact :—950 of Lord Derby’s Translation of Homer 
—590 of Crowe’s “ History of Painting in Italy,”— 
1,600 of Vambéry’s ‘* Adventures in Central Avia.” 
—3,200 of Dean Stanley’s second series of ** Lectures 
on the Jows,”—450 of Mill’s “ Acconnt of the 
Modern Samaritans,”—4,200 of Smiles’ * Life of 
Briudley,”—750 of Grote’s ** Plato,” — 300 of Engel’s 
** Music of the Ancient Nations,”—1,500 of Lye}l’s 
‘‘ Elements of Geology,” sixth edition, —500 of Dr. 
Robinson’s ‘'Geography of Palestine."—700 of 
Michie’s ‘‘ Siberian Overland Rou e,”—400 of Mil- 
man’s ‘* Latin Christianity,” third editiou,—1.000 
of Leslie’s and Taylor’s “ Life of Reynolis,”—200 of 
Goss’s ‘‘ Judges of England,” Vole VIf., VITI., 
and 1[X.,—400 of Rennie’s “North China and 
Japan,” —900 of ** The Strdent’s Spccimens of Eng- 
lish Literature,’—aund 49) of Colonel M’ Doug 11] 
*©On Modern Warfsre.” Of old-estab'ished works 
the following unprecedented large orders were 
received :— 3,200 of Mrs. Birbauld’s Hymns, —1,200 
of Dr. Wm, Smith’s ‘* Dictionary of the Bible,’ — 
1,000 of Byron’s Works,—3,200 of King Edward 
the Fourth’s Latin Grammar,—2000 of Smiles’ 
** Lives of George and Robert Stephenson,”’— 10,000 
of Mra, Markham’s Histories,—1,200 of James’s 
** Aisop’s Fabies,”—1,000 of Hallam’s ‘* Histories,” 
—600 of Blunt's ** Undesigned Coincideocss,” —450 
of Dean Hook’s ‘Church Dictionar,,”— 300 of 
Canon Robertson’s ‘* Church History,”—600 of 
Stanley’s ‘Evstern Church,”—70) of Stanlay’s 
**Sinai and Palestine,’"—800 of Murray’sa British 
Classics,— 4,300 of Smith’s Latin Distion:ries,— 
3.000 of Smith’s Classicil Dictionrries,- 9,000 of 
Smith’s Latin Course, —4,300 of “Self-Help,” —10,500 
of Murray’s ** Student's Manual,”—7,000 of ** Lit 1: 
Arthur’s England,”—and 700 of Stanley’s ‘‘ Jewish 
History,” firat series. 

Mears. Tinsley Brothers are about to pubtish, “ The 
Basin of the Nilo; boing an Inquiry into the Sources 
of the Nile,” by Captain R. F. Burton,—General 
Todleben’s * Narrative of the Defence of Sebastopol,” 
in 1354-5; a Review, by W. H. Russell,—Mr. Sala’s 
‘Diary in America inthe Midst of War,—* Sport in 
North America,” by M. Reoville and James Lowe, — 
“ Mornings of the Recess in 1861-4,” reprinte | from 
the Zimes, —“‘The Life of George the Third, from 
published and unpublished sources,” by J. Heneage 
Josso,—and “The Life of Maeaniello, the Italian 
Patriot,’’ by Mrs. Horace St. John. 

Messrs. Bell and Daldy have purchased Mr. Bohn’s 
Standard and Historical Libraries, to which large 
collection they have just added Southey’s ‘ Life of 
Wesley,” and are about to add Miss Strickland’s 
** Lives of the Queens of England,” in six volumes, 

Sir Archibald Alison is engaged upon tho “ Life of 
the late Viecount Hardinge.” 

Mr. Pritchard, our late consul at the Fiji Islands, 
has an interesting account of his sojourn there in the 

ress, 

: The Rev. Thos. Coleman is about to publish, by 
subscription, ‘*An Independent Church and ite 
Pastor: Facts and Incidents in the Life of the late 
Rev. Thomas Northcote Toller, of Kettering. ”’ 

Mesara. Nisbet and Co., have produced marvellously 
cheap editions of the two great works of Bunyan’s 
 Pilgrim’s Progress” and “The Holy War,” which 
may now be had, unabridged, for threepence each. 

Mr. Dickens’s Christmas number of A/l the Year 
Round will be ‘* Mrs, Lirriper’s Legacy,” 

The Empress of the French, as patronces of the 
most important charities of Paris, has, through her 
private secretary, thanked Mr. Blanchard J¢rrold 
for his studies of the poor of the French cap‘tal, 
under the title of ‘* The Children of Lutetia.” Mr. 
Jerrold is now studying the charities and poor relief 
of Belgium and Holland, 7 
The Misses Thackeray have presented to tho 
scholars of the Charterhouse the iron bedstead which 
belonged to their father, and on which he died. It 
is now in the sleeping-room of the Head Monitor in 
Gown Boys, Oa it is inscribed a legend in Latin, 
from the pen of Archdeacon Hale. 

The asteroids, brought up to the good round num- 
ber of fourscore by Mr. Pogson's discovery of 
Sappho, now number eighty-one, another—Terpst- 
chore—having lately been added to the list by M. 
Temple. It shines asa star of the tenth magnitude. 
Tux SoreNCE DECLARATION.— Professor De Morgan 
publishes in the Atheneum ao very caustic letter on 
the circular which, in common with so many other 
men of science, he has received, inviting him to sign 
the “declaration” about Scripture and escienco, Mr. 
De Morgan asks :—‘* What would be the consequence 
if this test-signing absurdity were to grow? Deep 
would csll unto deep; counter-declaration would 
answer declaration, each stronger than the one before. 
The moves would go on like the dispute of two Ger- 
man etudente, of whom each is bound to be a sharprr 
retort on a graduated scale, until ot last comes 
dummer junge /—and then they must fight. I trust 


the list of subscribers to the declaration, when it 


a ee 


comes to be published, will show that the bulk of 
those who have really added to our knowledge have 
seen the thing in its true light.” 
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Postscript. 


Wednesday, November 23, 1864, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


The details given in the papers of the 9th of the 
elections are of course very imperfect, but they are 
sufficiently clear to demonstrate the success of the 
Republicans by a decisive majority. Tho Boston 
Daily Advertiser says :— 


Tho stormy weather which proverbially acsompavies 
the November election seriously interrupted the work- 

ing of the telegraph lines, and deprived us of many of 

the details of yesterday’s vote which we bad hoped to 

give, Enough has been received, however, to assure us 
beyond any reasonable doubt of the grand result, 

Abrabam Lincoln and Andrew Johnston are uodoubt:d y 
elected President and Vice-President of the United 

States for the next four years. The American people, 

upon a solemn apReal, have given their judgmont tu 

favour of a vigorous prosecution of the war for the 
Union, aud in support of the Administration. How 

irportant we deem this decision wo hardly need say, 

ofter the discassivas which have oocupied our columns 
for months past. It is certain that never in the 
history of this people can there come a_ crisis 
more momentous or more grand; and to no 
act of the national will, we believe, will future 
generations look back with more gratitude and 
approval than to that which yesterday determined 
that the war should be carried on until the full attain- 
ment of its glorious purposes. Of the part borne by tho 
differeut States in securing this result we can at present 
speak only in general terms. New Fingland, as now 
appears, has honoured herself once more by standing 
with unbroken front for the country and the right—with 
dimini hed maj rities, perhaps, in New [H[impshire and 
Connecticut—but with thousands enough to spara for 
all, Maine, Vermont, and Massachu:etts, Rhode Island, 
tu», giving forth no uncertain sound, New York city 
cast an immense vote, a!most reaching 110,000, and, as 
usual, gave a heavy Demosratic majority, amountinz to 
36,613, against 29,000 in 1860, and 31,700 in 1862. The 
sound sense and honest enthusiasm of the State at large 
will probably neutralise this vote and give a fair Union 
majority in the State, although at the time of writing 
this not many details outside of the city have reached us. 
Pennsylvania, warned by her narrow e-cape in October, 
has increased her Union vote, and undoabtedly goes by 
a large majority for the Union candidates, Muryland 
also gives us a handsome majority, and even Delaware 
is reported to contribute her mite; while from the great 
North-west, secure hy the vote of previous elections, we 
generally hear of Union gains, From New York we 
also have reports of a gain of six representatives to Con- 
gress; and even in New Jersey we are said t+ g+in one. 
We have information enough to make it certaiu that the 
thirty-ninth Congress will give a strong support to the 
Government,and that its opposition will be purified from 
some of its worst elements. In Massachus: tts the result 
of the election, we believe, is about cqually surprising 
to all parties. The returns from the greater part of the 
States indicates a Union majority of 65,000, a gain of 
over 20,000 upon 1860. Governor Andrew and the 
whole list of State officers are elected by immense 
majorities ; eight members of Congress walkel over the 
course, the other two, after asharp race, beat their com- 
petitors out of sight, aud the wholo State Senate is Re- 
publican. 


A New York telegram of tho evening of the 9th in 
the Halifax journals says :— 


The papers are generally filled with election returns 
and-comments on the result. Tho TZ'ribune to-day now 
claims New York for Lincoln by 3,000 i Mg but as 
the vote is clore in the State the final result may not be 
known for eome days. The election of Lincoln and 
J ohnston is fully conceded by the Democratic press, but 
some of them call it asham election, No Presidential 
election ever passed with more order and quiet than was 
manifested yesterday. 


Mr. Cox, M.P., addressed a very large number of 
his con+titueu's in the Agricultural Hall last evening. 
He reviewed the proceedings of the last session of 
Parliament, He made special allusion to the course 
he pursued in reference to Mr, Stansfeld. He said he 
had taken that course not believing the charges 
against Mr, Stansfeld to be true, in order to enable 
that gentleman to give afull explanation. In doing 
so he did but carry out the wishes of Mr. Stansfeld 
himeelf, At the conclusion of the hou. gentleman's 
speech a vote of confidence in him was propostd, and 
alter some discussion agreed to by a large majority. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY, 


The supply of English wheat received fresh up to our market 
to-day, was very moderate, Selected parcels were in steady 
requost, at full prices; otherwise, the trade ruled inactive, at 
Monday's currency. There Wasa good supply of forciga wheat 
on the stands. The trade, generally speaking, was quiet, yet 
no change took place in prices compared with Monday, 
Floating cargoes of grain moved off slowly, at late rates, 
With barley, the market was well supplied. Good and fine 
malting qualities moved off freely, at extreme quotations ; 
otherwiee, the barley trade was quiet, at late prices, Good and 
fine old malt sold steadily, at full quotations. Inferior and 
new produce inet a slow sale, at late rates. There was @ fair 
average supply of oats on the stands, On the whole, the trade 
ruled steady, at full currencies. Beans and peas were in slow 
request, at late rates. In flour, sales progressed slowly, yet 


no change took place in prices, compared with Monday, 
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SUMMARY. 


Tue frequent Cabinet Councils naturally lead 
our thoughts forward to the ensuing Session. It 
would seem from an announcement in the JMorn- 
ing Post that Lord Palmerston, as well as his 
colleagues, is at length satisfied that, as non- 
intervention is now the established principle of 
our foreign policy, ‘there remains no sufficient 
reason f.r our maintaining extensive naval 
and military forces in actual service at a great 
crrtain cost and with hardly even a contingent 
advantage in view.” Cunsequently “there is 
reason to believe that very great reductions have 
tuken place in the forthcoming estimates for all 
the services,” especially in our military and naval 
expenditure. We may, therefore, hope in due 
time for another satisfactory budget, which will 
again relieve the income-tax-payers, and further 
modify the customs duties in the interests of free 
trade. The House of Commons will no doubt be 
quite ready to co-operate in any plan which will 


enable it to lay any sort of claim, in the last year 


of its existence, to popular gratitude. 

Our Minister of Education, as the President 
of the Council may be described, took the oppor- 
tunity last week, at a distribution of prizes in 
London in connection with the Oxford local 
examinations, to state that the Commission for 


—_ 


inquiring into middle-class education would “ in. 


a few days” be constituted. Lord Granville inti- 
mated that the inquiries of the Commission would 
take a wide range, but stated his entire sympathy 
with the objections of the upper and middle 
classes to State interference ; his desire that the 
educational endowments of the country, valued at 
300,0(02., should be utilised to the utmost; 
and his repugnance to seeing “ the inspection of 
all our middle-class schools in the hands of even 
the most enlightened bureaucracy, who would 
have particular views with regard to education, 
and would infallibly after some years diminish 
the elasticity and variety of education which in 


this country above all others is desirable.” He 
was, therefore, opposed to the system of Govern- 


ment inspection advocated by Lord Brougham, 
Mr. Lowe, and other educationists, Such state- 
ments from the lips of the President of the Edu- 


cation Comwittee are very satisfactory. It is 

evident that the Government have already as 

—— and unruly a body of educational inspectors 
e 


to deal with as they can well manage. 

After protracted and somewhat wearisome 
debates, and by a decisive majority of 296 to 63, 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies has sanctioned 
the Convention with France. The bill for the 
transfer of the capital to Florence will, no 
doubt, be carried by an equal large majority. 
That Legislature, evidently in the mood to do 
its work thoroughly, and intluenced perhaps by 
the energy of the new Cabinet, has passed 
Siguor Sella’s sweeping finaucial measures, which 
embrace both retrenchment and increased taxa- 
tion, with little or no discussion. With reduced 
armaments, the Italian Government is very 
indieposed to be dragged by the turbulent “ party 
of action,” into premature war with Austria, 
and has arrested a considerable number of 
young men on the frontier of Venetia, who 
were endeavouring to jointhe insurgents in the 
mountains of the Tyrol. 

Last week the ratifications of the treaty of 
peace between Denmark and the great German 
Powers were exchanged at Vienna. The Prus- 
sian troops are leaving Jutland, and the fate of 
the Duchies remaius to be decided by the Federal 


Piet, As the King of Prussia has refused to: 


S Herr Bismark’s scheme of annexation, 


ado 

Schleswig-Holstein will, no doubt, become an 
independent State, with Dake Frederick for its 
sovereign, in close alliance with Prussia. His 
envoy has, indeed, been officially received at the 
Court of Berlin. 

The greatest news of the week—the re-election 
of Mr. Lincoln—is discussed in a separate article. 
The Democrats have to bewail not only the loss 
of the Presidency, but defeats io the State elec- 
tions, which have deposed Mr. Seymour from 
the Governorship of New York, and largely 
increased the Republican majority in the House 
of Representatives. In his message to the Con- 
federate Congress, President Davis expressed his 
disapproval of the recommendation to make a 
general levy of slaves and arm them—at least for 
the ee he would increase the number 
employed as engineers, labourers, and pioneers, 
and finally set them free. In other respects his 
message breathes an air of confidence and reso- 
lution, and a bill has been introduced into the 
Confederate Congress to make a fresh conscrip- 
tion of all white men betweeneighteen and forty- 
five, and to revoke all exemptions. Neither the 
President nor the Congress seem to believe that 
the Confederacy is reduced to so dire an ex- 
tremity as to need the direct aid of the negro to 
save it. 

News of the seizure of the Florida in the har- 
bour of Bahia by a flagrant violation of interna- 
tional law has reached New York; and, though 
in some quarters there had been much exultation 
at the event, the tone of the respectable papers 
indicated that the Federal Government would 
not sustain the captain of the Wachusetts. In- 
deed, Mr. Webb, the United States Minister at 
the Court of Brazil, has beforehand repudiated 
the seizure, and promises that every reparation 
that honour and justice require would be offered 
to the Brazilian Government more promptly and 
frankly than if the same act had been perpe- 
trated in a harbour of the most powerful 
maritime nation of the world. This reparation 
will, however, he s#ys, be given under protest, 
as the United States Government denies the 
right of recognising the character of belligerents 
in those who are in rebellion against the legal 
Government of the United States. We suppose 
that the Florida will eventually be taken back 
to the port of Bahia. That would be the com- 
pletest reparation which the Federal Govern- 
ment could make. 

We publish in another column a full, vivid, 
and deeply-interesting account—probably the 
most complete which has appeared in any 
English paper—of the terrible devastation caused 
by the cyclone at Calcutta. Many of our readers 
will recognise the graphic pen that described in 
successive numbers of the Nonconformist the 
incidents of the Indian mutiny. The main facts 
so powerfully illustrated by our correspondent are 
already familiar to the British public—the de- 
struction of a large portion of the shipping in the 
crowded Hooghly, the ruin of thirty thousand 
native houses, the uprooting of fine parks and 
of all the noble trees around the city, whole 
villages swept away, and the desolation of vast 
tracts of country by the flood which penetrated 
six miles inland. It isto be feared that the 
early report of the loss of 5,000 lives was not 
exaggerated, and that the damage to all the 
mission stations around Calcutta and in Lower 
Bengal was very considerable. “ The hurricane,” 
says our correspondent, “ lasted only eight hours ; 
but they were sufficient to change the face of the 
country, and to turn a prosperous and smiling 
land into a wild waste of desolation and ruin,” 
It has left 150,000 people homeless. 

The next overland mail will carry out the 
welcome decision of the Imperial Government 
that transportation to any part of the Australian 
Continent is to cease “ within a limited period.” 
The free colonists will, doubtless, accept the con- 
cession in the spirit in which it has been made, and 
the formidable agitation, which has extorted what 
was so unwisely withheld, will now cease. But 
Australia has troubles of its own. The colonies 
of Victoria and New South Wales are at issue as 
to the right of the latter to levy customs duties 
on goods which pass the frontier, and on either 
bank of the Murray River the officials of the two 
provinces are ranged in hostile array. Happily 
there are no troops to come into collision, or war 
might be declared. As itis, both disputants will 
have to leave their differences to the arbitration 
of the Home Government. ‘This quarrel will 

robably strengthen the feeling in favour of aCon- 
eleration of the Australian Colonies, after the 
fashion of the North American Provinces, 


PROPOSED CONFEDERATION OF THE 
BRITISH PROVINCES OF AMERICA, 


Most great projects are born of difficulties. 
The project now under the consideration of Her 
Majesty's Mivisters for consolidating the several 
provinces of British North Ameriva into que 


$$ 
empire, upon the basis of a monarchical 
ment surrounded by republican institutions, ig 
no exception to the rule. Strongly ag it is 
recommended by its intrinsic elements of unity 
and strength, it would not probably for many 
years to come have assumed the shape of 
political question, but for the deadlock to which 
a affairs in the Canadas had been reduced 

y the shortsighted conditions under which 
Upper and Lower Canada were united, on the 
recommendation of Lord Durham’s report 
What Upper Canada, mainly peopled by British 
settlers, temporarily gained ne the period 
when its population was a minority, by the pro- 
vision of the Constitution that the same number 
of representatives should be allotted to each 
province, it lost, of course, when Lower Canada 
mainly peopled by French settlers, gradually lost 
its superiority in the number of its inhabitants 
The arrangement put it in the power of Lower 
Canada to ¥ & permanent stop to political 
progress. All attempts to adjust representation 
to population failed. A change of Ministry five 
times in three years, and two or three general 
elections ar in a nearly exact balance of 
parties, convinced everybody in Canada that a 
solution of the difficulty must be sought in some 
new and larger combination of the elements and 
forms of constitutional government. The pro- 
posal of which we are about to give a cursory 
description originated in a Committee of the 
House of Assembly, was matured by a meeting 
of delegates from the several provinces of the 
British Crown in America, is now before the 
Queen’s Cabinet for approval, and will, in all 
probability, receive the sanction of the several 
provincial Legislatures. It looks like a wise and 
well-digested scheme, under which one ma 
reasonably hope that British North America 
may develope into a great and prosperous empire, 
and it is sustained, we believe, by the almost 
unanimous approbation of the people of the 
several provinces. . 

When it became clear to the Committee of 
Assembly that no equitable adjustment of the 
existing proportion of representatives could be 
obtained, and a variety of more Conservative 
proposals had been negatived, the idea of at- 
tempting some sort of union of all the British 
North American territories under one Govern- 
ment was broached and caught at as presenting 
the only likelihood of extricating the Canadas 
from the net-work of difficulties which rendered 
political progress impossible. Two forms of 
union were considered,—legislative and federal, 
—and, after full discussion, the latter was selected 
as in most respects the preferable one. But the 
contest now going on in the United States led to 
the determination to vest the sovereign power, 
not in the sectional, but in the Federal Govern- 
ment. For local affairs, comprehending agricul- 
ture and education, municipal authority, inland 
fisheries, and all such matters of internal ad- 
ministration as are managed in this country by 
county sessions, each province is to have a single 
chamber, and a single executive officer, a sort of 
Lieutenant-Governor, exercising their respective 
functions under the authority of the Federal 
Government,—while for all affairs not assigned 
by the Constitution to the provincial assemblies, 
embracing, for example, trade, commerce, general 
taxes, customs, currency, finance, navigation, 
ocean fisheries, intercolonial communications, and 
postal arrangements, together with all disputed 
matters, the sovereign authority is to vest in the 
Federal Government. The principle of the 
Union contemplated is that the sectional govern- 
ments, which, in point of fact, are nothing more 
than great municipalities, shall derive their 
authority from the Federal Government, not the 
Federal Government from them,—that the head 


shall control the members, not the members the 
head. 


We may now turn our attention to the organic 
machivery by means of which it is proposed to 
work this scheme. The Federal Government 
will consist of a Viceroy, a nominated Council, 
and a House of Assembly. This supreme othicer 
will be nominated by the Crown, and will be 
the chief tie which is to bind the United Kingdom 
to the colony. Le will govern by a responsible 
Ministry, and will nominate, with their advice, 
the several Lieutenant-Governors, whom he will 
select from the Federal Government to hold 
office for five years. There is to be an upper 
Chamber of legislation, consisting of seventy-six 
members, to be nominated, under certain restric 
tions, by the Crowa—which means, practically, 
by the Viceroy and his Ministers—to hold 
office for life, and’ to be chosen, in the first 1D 
stance, as far as posible, from the presevt 
councils, The Lower Chamber will consist 0 
194 representatives elected et Yorn r 
nvmbers proportioned to the population in each 
province—ninety-two for Upper Canada, sixtys 
five for Lower Canada, nineteen for Nova Scotia, 
tifteen for New Brunswick, eight for Newfound- 
land, and five for Prince Edward Island—but 


(he number of represoutatives will be readjusted 
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every ten years according to the growth of the 
geve tl communities represented in the Assembly 
The provincial machinery we have already inci- 
dentally described. Strong hopes are entertained 
that, at no great distance of time, the Pavific and 
North-Western provinces will join the Union, in 
which event it is agreed that they shall add 
four members to the Upper Chamber, and re- 

resentatives to the Lower in proportion to their 
population. sa 

Tt is impossibie to predict with confidence how 

any new scheme of Government, promising as it 
may look in theory, will eventually work. The 
statesmen of the Cauadian proviuces have pro- 
fited by the mournful experience of the United 
States. They have given ample scope to the 
elective system in the constitution of their 
p pular branch of legislature—but they have 
avoided recurrence to it for the formation of an 
Upper Chamber, and especially for the choice of 
the Viceroy, their chief magistrate. They have 
rendered it impossible for single provinces to set 
at defiance the central Government. As far as 
the differenc? of circumstances will admit of it, 
they have framed their federal constitution after 
the model of our own, scarcely even deviating 
from its princ'ples, varying it only in its non- 
essential details. Iu one important respect only 
have they refused to follow British precedent 
—and that is in the relation to be sustained by 
the State to religious institutions. There will be 
no union of Church and State in British North 
America—there is none now, and yet the peuple 
are fairly provided with the means of Christian 
instruction, There seems reason to hops that 
the grand project of federation will bs eminently 
successful, A year ago, it was but a dream of a 
few. Already it has triumphed marvellously 
‘over supposed difliculties. Ten years hence, 
under the auspices of a new and settled form of 
Government, we may cherish the confident ex- 
pectation of seeing British North America a 
strong, well ordered, self-sustaining and 
prosperous empire. 


eee 


THE RE-ELECTION OF Mf. -LINCOLN. 


ALL doubt is at an end, News has arrived of 
the re-election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidential 
chair of the United States by a large majority. 
There has not been much uncertainty as to the 
issue for some time past. But the suspense is 
now over. For weal or woe the Republican 
party will hold in their hands for another period 
of four yeara the supreme control of the political 
destinies of their country. It has been deli- 
berately assigned to them by the popular voice. 
The elections have passed off without riot or 
bloodshed, and the weakest joint of the Ame- 
rican constitutional system has borne an enor- 
mous pressure of party excitement in the very 
crisis of a war of unprecedented magnitude 
without giving way. 

The real question at stake in the election was 
anything but a personal one. It is quite pos- 
sible, and not by any means unlikely, that a ma- 
jority of the Americans. of the North .would be 
glad to see the highest executive office of the 
Republic in the occupation of a man differing 
in many respects from Mr. Lincoln, That he 
has made many mistakes, some of them grave 
ones, they are ready to admit. That he has 
oceasionally overstepped the limits of the Cor- 
stitution, and that, too, without the justification 
of overwhelming political necessity, few of them 
will deny. That his conduct of the war has not 
been in all respects fortunate, is sufficiently 
apparent. Had the choice of tke people, four 
years ago, fallen upon a man endowed with 
higher intellectual qualifications for grappling 
with the terrible emergency which then pre- 
sented itself, doubtless they would have been 
better pleased. But Mr. Lincoln represents two 
ideas which it is plain hold the first place in the 
heart of a vast majority of his fellow-citizens. 
The first is that the Union must not be dis- 
severed ; the second, that slavery, the cause of 
secession, must be destroyed. The one is adopted 
by all Northerners, with the exception of an 
insignificant fraction—the other has now been 
accepted and confirmed by a decisive majority. 
“The Union as it was” is the cry of all—‘‘ the 
Constitution as it is,’ meaning thereby the na- 
tional sanction of slavery, is the cry only of a 
minority. Mr. Lincoln’s re-election puts the 
stamp of the people’s approval on his Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, aud means, if it meaus 
anything distinctively, that come what may, the 
slave system shall never again be recognised by 
the United States Government. 

There can be but one interpretation pnt upon 
the vote of November 8, 1864—because, truly 
speaking, there was but one question at issue, 
Republicans and Democrats were agreed to with- 
hold the slightest show of assent to a dismember- 
ment of the Unlon, 
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cumbed or was crushed. They differed only on 
this point—should the South be allowed to come 
back with their “ peculiar domestic institution ” 
intact. Mr, Lincoln had said “ No ” General 
M‘Clellan had implied “ Yes,” Possibly, that 
** Yes,” if it had been aftirmed by the majority 
of the people, might have shortened the term, 
and lessened the sacrifices, of the war. Certainly 

that “‘ No” would increase the difficulties of the 
situation. But the people of the North have 
made up their minds, at any cost, to wipe away 
from their consciences the guilt, and from their 
escutcheon the stain, of being implicated in the 
curse of slavery —and hence, they have put 
themselves once more under the lead of Mr. 
Lincoln. 

The supreme political crisis having been safely 
passed, we shall not be surprised at witnessing a 
great and rapid change in the temper of the 
American people. They are remarkable for 
nothing so much as for the fierce impetuosity 
with which they fight their party battles, and 
for the tranquil acquiescence with which they 
accept their results. Ou the part of those who have 
hitherto more or less sympathised with the 
South, there will probably be henceforth less 
feeling of disloyalty, less extravagance of speech, 
less underhand intriguing with the Secessionists, 
less opposition to the measures of the Supreme 
Government. And on the part of the Govern- 
ment there will, in all likelihood, be greater care 
to keep within constitutional bounds, and less of 
that violence which is born of fear and suspicion. 
Another year of war—perhaps more than 
another—seems all but certain, and Mr. Lincoln 
will now be able to conduct it with au exclusive 
view to military results, He may see it to be 
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tion for meeting the disadvantages to which the 
male operatives of Lancashire and Yorkshire are 
subject — mechanics’ institutes, nizht-schools, 
working-men’s clubs, &c, But comparatively 
little has been done for female operatives, who 
form so large a proportion of our mill-hands—so 
little, that two years ago, in the height of the 
cotton crisis, sewing and reading-classes for 
women and girls during their enforced idleness, 
were welcomed as a happy inspiration. 

To what extent provision is made for the in- 
struction of female operatives in Lancashire, 
after the imperfect education of their early years, 
we know not, But we would fain believe that 
the cotton famine has, in this as well as in 
other respects, proved a blessing to that district, 
and that what has been adopted as a temporary 
expedient will take a more permanent shape. 
Of Yorkshire, our information is more precise, if 
not more satisfactory. In the flourishing woollen 
and worsted manufacture of which that county 
is the seat, employment is found for no less than 
130,000 females, whose mental and social educa- 
tion, apart from private and Sunday-school 
agency, is almost unprovided for. They can, 
indeed, avail themselves of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
but it will excite no surprise to find that no more 
than one in ten of the members of these institu- 
tions are females, As a rule, therefore, they 
obtain little education after they have once com- 
menced active life. “ At the age of nine, girls 
are admissible to the factory as half-timers. At 
the age of thirteen they work full time, that is, 
for ten hours and a-half. The result is, as might 
have been anticipated, that the scanty and imper- 
fect instruction which they have received at 


henceforth his policy to husband both his men 
and his money, and to hazard neither life nor 
treasure with a view to sensational effect. He 


can scarcely entertain a hope of a third term of 
office. He will hardly like to bequeath the war 
to his successor. He will probably feel less disin- 
clined to look realities in the face ; and, perad- 
venture, if he awakes to a conviction that the 
South cannot be subjugated, and discerns a good 
opportunity for making peace on the most 
favourable terms short of that, he will signalise 
his second term of office by bringing the war to 
a close. 

This, of course, is mere speculation. Never- 
theless, experience teaches us to witness without 
surprise a decided change of policy initiated im- 
mediately after the highest triumph achieved 
by the policy of the day. It was the Duke of 
Wellington who, in the meridian of his power, 
granted Catholic Emancipation, of which he had 
been the staunchest opponent. It was Sir Robert 
Peel who, when placed in office by a large 
majority, swept away Protection which he was 
chosen to maintain. Mr. Lincoln will no doubt 
prosecute the war for the restoration of the 
Union with all bis vigour, and with doubly con- 
centrated energies. But unless his present poli- 
tical success shall conduce largely to military 
success iu another campaign, he will possibly 
look at the other side of it, and consider dispas- 
sionately whether the United States bas more to 
gain or to lose by the continuance of hostilities 
on the present frightful ecale of magnitude. That 
he will not abandon the slave is certain—that he 
cannot gain liberty forhim by the concession of in- 
dependence to his master is not so certain. To us, 
we confess, the restoration of the Union asit was 
never appeared so important as it seems to have 
dove to many of our friends, If the extinction of 
slavery can be effectually provided for, nothing 
else worth having will be put in peril by the ter- 
mination of the present bloodshed. It is not free 
institutions, but a special form of Federalism, 
that is now upon its trial—and we can discern 
nothing iu that form which should make us de 
aire at avy expense of human life toreserve it. be 
this, however, as it may, we look upon the near 
extinction of slavery as the great good secured by 
Mr. Lincoln’s re-election—and we are not all con- 
vinced that other things, uppermost just now iu 
his mind and in the minds of his supporters, will 
be any the nearer accomplishment, nor any the 
further from eventual abandonment, on account 
of his present political success, 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN TIE 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICT. 


ee eo 
Ir, as has been finely said, the hearthstone is 
the foundation-stone of the commonwealth, the 
value of female education and training ought to 
be doubly appreciated in our manufacturing dis- 
tricts, Shere the whole tendency of the indus- 
trial system is to loosen the ties of family, to 
reserve for the factory a great deal of that labour 
which is indispensable in the household, and to 
draw together from distant parts young people 


They were agreed to 
prosecute the war until Secession either suc-. 


of both sexes, attracted by abundance of employ- 
ment and high wages, I[t is not necessary to 


school is soon forgotten. They grow up, in 
many cases, destitute of the simplest elements of 
knowledge; not merely ignorant of the com- 


monest facts of English history and geography, 
but unable to read or write, aud what is still 
more disastrous, they are utterly untrained, io 
consequence of the absorbing nature of an occu- 
pation which removes them during the whole 
day from home, in the simplest details of house- 
bold economy.” 

In order to remedy these serious evils, Mr, S. 
C. Kell started, first at Huddersfield, and after- 
wards at Bradford, a Female Educational Insti- 
tute. The institution in the last-named borough 
“has developed from a small beginning into one 
of the great educational seminaries of the town,” 
and promises to become the parent of many 
similar organisations, which will prove an in- 
estimable blessing to our manufacturing districts. 
It is therefore well worthy of the attention of 
philanthropists and educationists, The Bradford 
‘Institute’ provides, for those females who 
require it, the elements of education ; for more 
advanced pupils, higher teaching in history and 
geography ; but its main object is instruction in 
needlework, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
It is established on the broadest catholic basis. No 
doctrinal religion is taught, but no studies 
adverse to religion are permitted. Of course the 
Institute is open only in the evening—the hours 
being from seven to nine—so as not to inter- 
fere with the ordinary duties of the day. One 
evening is entirely devoted to needlework ; 
another alternately to instruction in singing and 
penny readings; the other evenings to the 
educational classes, conducted for the most part 
by paid teachers. 


The Bradford Female Institute has been seven 
years in operation. It has grown slowly and 
steadily in popularity, until, with a branch 
established last spring, it has so expanded as to 
provide evening instruction to some 700 or 800 
young women of the town, Bearing in mind the 
peculiar disadvantages » peed which female ope- 
ratives are placed by the nature of their occupa- 
tion, the temptations to which they are exposed, 
aud their generally unprotected condition, the 
following paragraph, from the report of the 
institution, will be read with peculiar interest :— 
But there is no part of the Institute’s operations on 
which your committee can look with more satisfaction 
than on the needlework classes, which, both at the 
central Institute and at the branch, are invariably well 
attended ; the unwearicd efforts of the ladies who have 
civen their voluntary services have contributed much 
to this result. Those of the pupils who choose are 
allowed to buy from the Institute, at cost price, the 
materials which they desire to work up; and in this 
Inanner, in the present year—that is to say, in that 
portion of it which has already clapsed—470 yards of 
drapery goods, such as calico, harden, woolsey, flannel, 
&c., have been disposed of, and made up into useful gar. 
ments by the girls. ‘This, however, represents a very 
small part of what is done, as by far the larger number 
of the pupils prefer to bring their own work with them. 
During the last few months a dressmaking class has been 
in full operation, in which the pupils have been taught 


to cut-out and make their own dresses. ‘This class 
numbers about 30 members, | 


In this way many female spinners, weavers, 
domestic servants, and ‘ nursemaids in their own 
families,” are taught those things which concern 
household usefulness and comfort ; and the com- 
mittee, whenever their resources will allow, 
propose to add instruction iu household economy, 


refer to the many educational schemes in operas 


in the simplest laws of life, and in the cookin 
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and choice of food. The urgent necessity of such a 
work as is carried on by the Lustitute, will be 
understood from the fact that out of the entire 
number of 287 pupils generally in attendance, 13 
could neither read nor write ; 42 could read and 
write imperfectly ; 59 could read moderately and 
write a little ; 21 could read well and write well ; 
and 41 alone could read and write well. These 
statistics may, therefore, at the best, be taken as 
indicating the average state of education among 
the factory women and girls, of whom Yorkshire 
alone, as we have said, contains 130,000. 

The Bradford Female Institute, so humbly 


Si commenced, and carried on perseveringly for 


seven years by a few zealous and benevolent indi- 
viduals, has now come out into the full light of 
day. Its seventh anniversary was celebrated 
last week by a monster meeting at St. George’s 
Hall—perhaps the largest ever held in the town 
—presided over by Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
and at which Mr, Forster, M.P., Mr. Baines, 
M.P., the Mayor and other local officials, 
together with representatives of all the ministers 
and celebrities of the town, were present. ‘In 
that magnificent assembly,” said Mr. Forster, 
‘‘ they had this plain fact before them, that Brad- 
ford suddenly acknowledged that this was a 
great success. It would be dishonest after such 
a meeting not to acknowledge this success, for 


that meeting was even a greater success than | 


the Institute. And if the Institute, after that 
meeting, did not enjoy a larger measure of pros- 
perity than had yet attended it, then this grand 
success would prove to have been a delusion.” 
That result is happily improbable. Benevolent 
institutions, which have been so severely tested, 
and have at last got a hold upon the public, are 
sure to flourish. We have full confidence that 
the founding and establishment of the Bradford 
Institute will prove to b2 something more than 
a local success—we believe it will become an 
epoch in the education of our female operatives. 
Already a similar establishment has been started 
at Leeds, and we doubt not the benefits of so 
simple but useful and practical an educational 
agency will be in due time extended, not only 
over Yorkshire, but throughout England. 

It is the efforts that have been and are being 
made to remedy the necessary and formidable 
evils of the factory system which can alone justify 
Mr. Gladstone’s recent glowing anticipations of 
its ultimate influence for good upon the popula- 
tion of the manufacturing districts. How much 
has been done in that direction, the noble forti- 
tude of the Lancashire operatives during their 
fiery trials amply attests, Thereis good material to 
work upon. But such movements as we have 
been describing are of especial importance as 
respects the future. 


the wives of the rising generation, and the 
mothers of the next. They have a great claim 


upon our regard and attention. A very consider- 


able part of the intemperance of our land is 


attributable to the want of social and domestic 


happiness. It is more for a bright fireside 
that many men go to places where beer is 
attendant upon their pleasure. Get the hearth- 
stone surrounded with bright and cheerful in- 
fluences, and you have done more for society 
than you might suppose. The young women 
will. be the mothers of the next generation, 
and our spirit and character are, to a very great 
extent, what our mothers have made us,” Bach 
movements as that started by Mr. Kell, and 
endorsed so emphatically last week by his fellow- 
townsmen, are among the most effectual for the 
social elevation of our working population, and 
in preparing for the extension of vital religion 
throughout this country..Nor can it be doubted 
that a Female Lnstitute in every one of our large 
towns would be far more beneficial for good 
than even a Mechanics’ Institute 


‘*HOME! SWEET HOME!” 


Some time ago we chanced to be in Glasgow, and 
having just aspare hour or two, made our way to 
the Necropolis, partly to see the resting-place of 
Kudward Irving (that wonderful man, whom we think 
men need not praise — forall that was good and glo- 
rious about him, will surely be immortal, and ought 
not to blame—for it is always difficult for one among 
us to occupy the standpoint of another, so completely 
ax to justify strong and marked censure); partly 
to, we may confess, to gratify a feeling that we 
hive—a liking to wander up and down ono of the in- 
numerable God’s acres, as our Saxon forefathers 
were wont so beautifully to name the place where 
they buried their} dead out of their sight, with at 
least son:e dim recognition of the belief, that beneath 
the sheltering wings of the God of life and love the 
departed might be laid there to “ rest in hops.” By 
the way, let us add, that there is a great deal of that 
sort of semi-curiosity to be found Have any of our 
roaders, for instance, ever noticed, either in them- 


‘‘Our young women,” said | 


: 
; 


Mr. Chown at the Bradford meeting, “ wil! be | 


selves or others,’ the inclination, in taking up a bio- 
graphy, to turn at once to the closing paragraphs, 
and note rather how the subject of it died, than how 
he dived? But in the cemetery, as we wandered we 
came to a lonely corner where wa3 a flight of steps, 
which we thought might give us an exit different 
from our gate of entrance. At the foot was a small 
iron-railed enclosure, the railings broken and rusted, 
and the mounds which wera shut in by them over- 
run with long grass ond many weeds. Verily it 
hardly needed the Hebrew characters on the w 
sparse ingcriptions, or the words of Byron on the 
tablet over the gateway, to tell us that we were look- 
ing at the place of sepualture of a homeless psople, 
that ‘‘ Israel” has “but the grave.” Oaly imagine 
what it must be, to look over the brosd earth and 
have no tis of kindrei to bind you by a thousand 
iavisible links, each one of which would require 
mors than the stranzth of another Samion 6» sever, 
to one special placa —to have, neither in life nor ia 
death, a certain dwolling, a consecrated home. 

Few words: we venture to say, arein such common 
use as this word—home—from our cradle right 
through life to our grave, The little child but 
dimly understands, and certainly could not explain 
in words, the sweet sense of security which is evor 
about him, and which makes him feel 8) safean:l happy 
in the place that he calls home, A tiny girl whom 
it does our heart good often to pet aud make much 
of, on being asked what home was, answered directly, 
‘‘ Tt is our house on Sundays when Pa comes home 
to dinner!” Happy little creature! to buve learat 
early that in both worlds it is just the father’s 
presence which turns what would otherwise ba only 
a lodging for a season into a true and blessed homs;! 
Then we all remember what i: was to go home for 
the holidays. How we counted first the weeks 
until we were rejoicingly able to number the very 
days !—how intolerable our school fare grew by 
comparison with expected indulzencezs, till, like Tom 
Tullivor in ** The Mill on the Floss,” we were ready 
to exclaim, ‘Apricot roll-up, oh my buttons ! ”’— 
How as the breaking-up day camo nearer, wo were 
always possessed with a nervous fear of not going home 
at all! And after perhaps a long cold journey—- 
during which our excitement had quieted down a 
little outwardly as far as words wore concerned, but 
our eyes grew rather moist, and we had symptoms 
of something like a slight cold in the hoad—don’t we 
remember, or rather shall we ever forget, though 
the world’s wear and tear does knock so many 
things out of our head—our mother’s kiss and oar 
father’s ‘‘ Bless you, my boy”! Yes, it does us good 
now sometimes, to sit quietly and muse upon what 
home meant to us in those days! Perhaps some of 
us have not yet forgotten when a now signification 
of the term was first unfolded to us—when we firat 
said, and with an emphasis of interest ‘‘ my 
home,” not home in the general any longer. 


| The time when a man firat bars the door of his own 
dwelling, to which he has brought “a nearer one 


still and a dearer one yet than all others,” for the old 
beautiful, simple, Scripture reason ** hz love! her’ — 
that isan experience which comes but once, Outside is 
the world, cold, hard, stern, inflexible, where the 
bread-winning must go on day by day, but inside is 
all that makes the battle of life precious even in its 
sharpest struggles. 


‘*’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
our coming, and grow brighter when we come,” 
However tenderly a man may cling to the home of 
his boyhood, whatever may hive been the pangs he 
endured when by reason of death it has been broken- 
up, and the memory of what onca was in its fulness 
of blessing alone remains to cheer him in his hours 
of loneliness, as a ray of light from the last little 
cottage of some hamlet seems to contend with the 
darkness, and feebly indicate to the traveller his 
path over the dreary moor,—yet we ssy again, not 
until a man has won for himself a local habitation 
and a name which another is willing to share with 
him.and wear for him, does he fully and rightly 
estimate all the love of which he was the recipient 
in the days when he thought as a child and spoke as 
a child, or awake to all’of pleasant duty and blessed 
responsibility which is wrapped up in that divinely 
sacred institution, home, sweet home ! 

Every house is not a home, any more than every 
married man is worth calling a husbsnd, .or every 
married womandeserves to bo dignifiel with tho 
title of wife. Four walls alone will not make a 
home, though they may enclose -the richest furni- 
turs that any upholateror could possibly supply ; and 
the somebody who pays for it is not by any means 
necessarily the * house bond”—zguiding aud con- 
trolling all by the strong power of a wise love. As 
for the number of ‘‘helpmeets” in the world—we 
would not bring upon ourselves the maledictions 
which a little plain-speaking upon the point would 


——————_—_—— 
most certainly involve. But all of us who remem. 
ber the newspaper war, not very long ago, on the 
moot point as to whether or not it is possible for a 
man and his wife to live creditably and comfortably 
upon foar handred pounds a-year, will have to own 
at any rate that the women whom we would veuture 
to ask to divide that sum with us,*if we Wish to 
keep oat of the Bankruptzy Court, are most certainly 
n»t legion, As we think of the facts and figures 
which were brought out in that correspondence, we 
are instantly reminded of the well-known parody of 
two equally well-kaowa and often quoted lines— 


Man wants but little here below, 
But wants that little strong, 


To some people, perhaps to many—‘' my home,” 
evidently means a mansion in Belgravia with a turn. 
out whioh shall bo fairly presentable in Rotten. 
row at the very height of the London season ; or at 
least a villa at Clapham, and a snug brougham with 
a pair of horses, entitling the possessor to ride 
over hia less solvent neighbour who drives to church 
with one. But is it a, verily? Is home a material 
thing of bricks aud mortar fitted up after a fashion 
more or less ornate, according to the good or bad 
taste and tho long or slender purse of its occupant} 
We might venture to quote from the Church 
Catechism, and say that what meets our cye is or 
should bs only the outward aud visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace—and it is not truly 
home, where that grace, so ditficult to express in 
prosaic speech, but so beautiful and real to one’s 
apprehension, is wantiug. Something besides four 
huudred or four thousand pounds a-year ig 
required to produce it—even a mutual con. 
fidence which no accident of time cin destroy 
and a holy love which shall be stronger than 
death, We were much struck not long ago with the 
wise worda of a preacher on thia subject. [a refer. 
ring to the power which unquestiouably a wounan has 
of miking or marring home life, he spoke of ‘‘ the 
possibility of diily drudgery becoming a daily devo- 
tion, and weekly worries a weekly worship.” Some 
husbands would give musa if their wives could bat 
learn that secret, 

Most of us have known what it is to stoop down 
and look into the sepulchre, as well as to visit our 
Cana of Galilee where there was a marrisge. If, as 
we have said, there is one season of joy upon earth 
that never has a repetition—so deep, so sacred, 80 
full of retrospect and promise, there is aleo one time 
of sorrow which has a peculiar and poignant pang. 
The night which shrouds all in darkness, as it bas 
done since the days of our childhood, but which finds 
a place darker and more silent than itself in our 
home. Thestars keeping their watch like sentinels 
as of old are twinkling ‘‘ up above the world ao high ” 
as when we first used to lisp our nursery hymn. Bat 
there are tears now where the smiles shonc then.. 
No ons can forget the first visit of Death to his dwell- 
ing, when the spirit that has departed, and the form 
in which it dwelt, belonged to him—were his own, 
—and not, as in the case of removals at an earlier 
period of his life, that to which he belonged. 
Therein lies all the difference, Ia the latter it is 
sad enough, but we are so often told that onc loss is 
according to the course of nature, with other stock 
consolations, and we fiad so soon that the world will 
go on as usual, and we must go on with it too, that 
at length we find tears are inconvenient, and vacant 
places get very speedily tenanted afresh. But the 
experience is widely altered when it is our own fire- 
side which is invaded, and an empty chair or a little 
pair of unworn blue shoes testifies to the dreariness 
that has come into both heart and home, No second 
bereavement, we venture to say, has that peculiar 
sting ; and the form of shrouds and funerals becomes 
strangely familiar after the first has been gone 
through. Our musings have brought us back to the 
sepulchre with which we started, and we do not care 
to pursue such a train of thought very far. We 
think of the one family in heaven and earth, aod 
while life is beginning with some and ending with 
others, hope that to all of us the life eternal will be 
‘* Home, sweet home,” 


The number of patients relieved at the Hospital 
for Diseases of the Heart, 67, Margaret-street, Cavea- 
dish-square, was 118 duriog the week. 


Tae Praisrow Marsuss Murver.—QOa Satur- 
day, the prisoner Koh! was again brought before the 
magistrates at Ilford, charged with the murder of 
Fuhrhop, the young German whose headless corpse 
was found io Plaistow Marshes. The case has now 
assumed such an aspect that the Government have 
determined to take the matter into their own hands, 
and Mr, Giffard, the barrister, appeared on their 
behalf to ask for a remand, in order that he might 
have time to make himaelf acquainted with the oir- 
cumetanoes of the case. This was agreed to, and the 
further hearing of the case was adjourned to 4 
future day, 
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THE HURRICANE IN CALCUTTA. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


CaLcuTta, Oct. 15, 1864, 

Before this letter reaches your readers, brief notices 
will have appeared in the English papers of the awful 
calamity into which this part of our Indian Empire has 
peen plunged. You will have heard how, without warn- 
ing, Calcutta and its neighbourhood have been visited by 
a fearful hurricane, that has led to a most lamentable 
destruction of both life and property, and to a consequent 
misery that is indescribable. A full account of the ead 
event will I am sure be acceptable to your readers, and 
I have endeavoured carefully to compile one for their 
benefit. In so doing I shall deepen the interest which 
is increasingly felt in the welfare of the Indian Empire 


at large. 
THE GALE ITSELF. 

The date of the calamity is Wednesday, the 5th of 
October. We have just reached the end of the rainy 
season, and when a chilly north-east wind on Tuesday 
evening was followed by heavy rain at midnight and a 
raw wet morning the next day, none felt peculiar sur- 
prise,or looked for more than a day or two of the weather 
usual at this season. It soon appeared, however, 
that we were within the influence of one of the great 
cyclones or rotatory gales, common in the tropics, and 
that it was one of unusual violence. It seems to have 
come from the south or south-east, and to have travelled 
in a course, first towards the west, then in a direction 
north-east, its centre passing the city about fifty miles to 
the westward. We were thus on itsfeastern side, and it 
‘goems to have had a diameter of about three hundred 
miles, Its rate of progress was about twelve miles an 
hour. 

About nine in the morning the wind freshened, 
and began to grow very violent; the barometer 
fell to 29° 20, and at ten heavy gusts swept 
over the land as if they would tear every- 
thing away. The ficecy scud flew low along the 
sky, the air was obscured by white mist, and now and 
then a perfect deluge of rain fell. Before long the streets 
were cleared; neither man, animal, nor carriage could 
withstand its violence, The few who did venture to 
brave it were swept away, and two or three carriages 
were overturned. Looking out from sheltered places one 
could see trees falling, huts level with the ground, branches 
blowing away, and the wind striving to drag every- 
thing from its place, while the force with which it struck 
the houses and g-eat trunks of trees literally resembled 
thunder. For four hours it continued to blow with 
hurricane violence from the east. About one o’clock it 
suddenly shifted round to south-east and south, 
and at 2.45 p.m., the barometer fell to its lowest 
point, 28% SO. At times the squalls were ex- 
ceedingly violent, and the white rain, driving 
over the country in sheets, deluged everything 
on which it fell. At four, the wind passed round to 
south-west: the barometer rose to 29° 0’; the guste, 
though very violent still, were less frequent, and it was 
clear to careful observers that the worst was past. By 
five the gale greatly abated, the clouds broke into masses, 
and the rain ceased ; in another bour the wind, though 
still blowing from the south-west, was rapidly falling to 
an ordinary breeze, and soon ceased to attract notice. 
The hurricane lasted only eight hours; but’ they were 
sufficient to change the face of the country, and to turn 
& prosperous and smiling land into a wide waste of deso- 
lation and ruin. 


ITS WORK ON SHORE. 


On shore the hurricane began to tell very early. Our 
English houses in India are usually built with solid 
walls, and in cities have a flat roof of masonry, ex- 
ceedingly strong and heavy. For windows they have 
Venetian shutters, with folding glass inside. Verandahs 
are shaded by Venetian panels; and instead of cloth 
blinds, windows are often protected by light hoods of 
teak-wood, technically termed sunshades. While the 
solid walls only lost their plaster cOating in large sheets, 
the lighter work soon began to suffer. Sunshades were 
blown off in hundreds, bars were broken, glass windows 
burst in, and through the closed Venetians the rain was 
forced by the wind in great spouts, which fell all over 
the furniture of the rooms like a heavy shower. In 
some cases the shutters were torn off, and rooms were 
exposed to the full fury of the storm. Several houses 
were perfectly wrecked in this manner, furniture and 
chandeliers were broken to pieces, and mats and carpets 
soaked with rain. In others, again, roof-balustrades 
were blown away, verandah-panels eight feet square 
were torn from their places, and even walls were thrown 
down. Tbe gardens of all the English houses were 
woeedily ruined: flowering shrubs were torn to pieces, 
and all the finest trees were levelled with the ground. 
Again and again, as the fury of the hurricane increased, 
in all parts of the English quarter, some giant tree, the 
pride of its garden, came crashing to the earth, cutting 
through boundary walls, and blocking up the neighbour- 
ing roads, 

But the native huts fared infinitely worse, Within 
the town of Calcutta a mynicipal law compels all huts, 
ongriage-sheds, cook-houses, aud the like, to be tiled 
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and though the country tile is thin and light, yet in 
order to bear its weight the house-posts must be of con- 
siderable thickness, and the frame resting on them 
somewhat substantial. The city contains a hundred 
thousand of these frail erections, A large proportion 
are dwelling-houses; the rest are shops, stables for 
native horses, carriage-sheds, and the like. They form 
the residence of some five hundred thousand human 
beings. Outside the city, in all the suburbs, the tile-law 
has not hitherto prevailed, and the houses are much less 
strongly built. Light posts, sometimes even of bamboo, 
form the frame, and they are thatched with straw or 
cocoanut leaves. The hurricane dealt very severely with 
both classes of houses. -Where the former stood firm, 
the tiles were blown about on every side, or were swept 
in heaps from the roof to the ground. The roof was 
thus thoroughly exposed, and the pitiless rain poured 
through into the interior in streams. But hundreds 
both of shops and houses were thrown down. The grass 
and leaf houses fell much earlier, and except where the 
posts were new and strong, were levelled to the ground 
everywhere without mercy. You never saw in England 
such a sight as the suburbs presented when the hurricane 
blew its worst. 

As hour after hour passed away the number of the 
fallen buildings increased. On all sides, mingled with 
| great trees, the soil was strewn with them, and hundreds 
of thousands of people knew not where to find shelter. 
In most cases the materials of the houses lay where they 
fell ; but in others they were scattered far and wide, and 
it was impossible to recover them. The misery of the 
people as the gale continued, cowering in their wet 
clothes in every corner, under the fallen roofs of their 
houses and behind walls and stumps of trees, was 
indescribable, They came in hundreds to beg for 
shelter in every brick house that stood firm. 


ITS WORK ON THE RIVER. 


On land there was great devastation and great 
personal misery, but on the river, exposed to the full 
fury of the storm, the destruction of property was much 
greater. At Calcutta the river Hooghly is about half a 
mile wide; it runs almost entirely north and south, the 
city being on the east bank; but at the south end it 
bends round to the westward, forming the well-known 
suburb of Garden Reach. Opposite to Calcutta, on the 
west of the river, is the suburb of Howrah, the terminus 
of fhe great East India Railway to the Upper Provinces, 
We have no wet docks in Calcutta, as in Liverpool, 
where ships may lie in safety and unload. At one time 
all ships arriving from the sea anchored in the centre of 
the stream. For many years, however, moorings of 
large iron buoys have been laid down along shore; and 
the increasing trade of this great port has compelled the 
marine authorities to lay down the largest number of 
which the river is capable. Thus it is, as a visitor 
drives along the ‘‘Strand,” a broad open road on the 
river's bank, be will find ships moored in a double line 
for more than three miles, from the lower end of the 
city to its most busy localities, and beyond them to the 
extreme end of the city northward he will see a vast 
fleet of country craft, coasting vessels, buggalowe, 
pattamars, and all the other varieties of native ships, 
which sailed the eastern seas in the days of Solomon, 
and saw with wonder his ‘‘ships of Tarsbish ” carry off 
‘*the apes and peacocks” from the Cinnamon isle, 
These various vessels are systematically arranged along 
the river bank, and present a beautiful sight. In 
Garden Reach, the first place reached by a voyager 
from sea, are the fleet of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, the steamers of the 
Messageries Impériales, the few steamers belong- 
ing to Government, and a large number of river 
steamers and cargo-boats which carry produce up the 
country, and to the outlying provinces of Assam 
and Cachar. At Cooly Bazar lies a large fleet of Liver- 
pool and French ships : an open space follows in front of 
the Fort ; then comes the Esplanade, with a double line of 
the largest passenger-ships, the Cape steamers, the 
steamers of the Burmah Company, and those of the 
China trade. Here also a considerable number of vessels 
anchor in the stream; and quite a fleet uf tugs, which 
are of immense value in taking these large ships over 
the sandy flats with which the lower Hooghly unhappily 
abounds. Above this point, along tbe centre of the 
city, its native and mercantile part, the vessels lie very 
close together in several lines, sometimes five deep, both 
in shore and in the middle of the stream ; and things look 
very much as in the crowded Pool in London. Here 
one finds the American, Australian, and Liverpool 
ships; opium clippers for China, and Arab ships for the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. The river face of 
Calcutta extends for seven miles, and Garden Reach 
adds an additional mile to that number. All along the 
bank lie hundreds of native boats of all kinds plying for 
hire, whether of passengers or cargo; dinghics in hun- 
dreds, with two boatmen to pull and one to steer with 
the long oar astern; green-painted boats for ladies and 
gentlemen ; large cargo-boats and lighters, always 
travelling between the ships and the custom-house ; 
with a few ships’ boats, pulled by English seamen ; or 
Government boat, belonging to the pilot or police 
service, pulled in English fashion with oars, but with a 
native crew, The whole forma a most exhilarating 
sight. Hore are conspicuously seen in many forma life 
and labour, industry and wealth, work and its result, 
the hand of man in some of the fineat proofs of his 


akill, and the hounty of God, who endows nation 
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variously, and teaches each to help all others by the 
vast produce which this earth yields to theit toil, 

Such was it all when this dread cyclone burst upoti ug, 

A hundred and sixty ships were moored or anchoréd in 
different parts of the river, of which twenty-five ware 
large sea-going steamers. Within the tropics the baro- 
meter does not act sé rapidly as in the temperate tones, 
aod thus little warning Was givén, and no preparation 
made to meet the tremendous evil. While the wind 
blew from the north-east and east, ifs course lay across 
the river ; the water was rather low, and while thé ships 
clung to their moorings, the various boats, great atid 
small, held firmly to the bank, the sole obdject of thé 
crews being to prevent their craft from being Slown to’ 
leeward and across to the Howrah side. Abou on'e 
o’clock the wind went round to the south-east; at te 
it was south, tlié flood tide set in with a huge bore ; and 
now both wind and tide poured with deadly violence 
right up the river. The waves were high and angry, 
long lines of rollers were drivén forward, birsting on the 
shore in heavy surf, and it Was soon evident that tothing 
could stand against the raging pewérs at work wpom 
the unprotected stream. The small ¢raft disappearéd 
rapidly; dinghy after dinghy, boat aftet boat, wad 
quickly overwhelmed by the waves, and diseppeared ; 
many of them with ail their crows. The heavy lighters 
were blown up the river, and floating well, found refegé 
chiefly on the west bank, where they beat higher and 
higher as the tide rose and finally were left at the top of 
the bank far beyond the usual high water mark. Soon 
the ships that had been rolling and straining in their 
berths began to part from the moorings, too crowded 
and weak to hold them; chain cab!es snapped, hawsers 
parted, and ere long the whole line of vessels seemed it the 
mercy of the hurricane and the wild sea that it had 
raised, The same scene was enacted in all parts of tho 
river. In Garden Reac, the Bengal, one of the finest 
of the Peninsular and Oriental steam-fleet, was torn 
from the jetty, blown over to the opp»site shore, and 
driven hard and fast int» the mud-bank under Bishop's 
College. The Nemesis and Nubiaalso broke adrift ; the 
Nubia steamed down the river and kept herself safe 
afloat, the Nemesis recovered herself and held on, 
(Both were much injured the following day by an old 
hulk the Hindostan, which broke loose upon them and 
then sunk at their side.) Several of the ships at Cooly 
Bazar broke fro:n the buoys and were driveu ashore, At 
two the Lady Franklin parted her cables, struck the 
bank, and at once capsized. At that hour the Mauritius, 
one of the Cape steamers, a beautiful specimen of naval 
architecture, but in her long hull presenting a huge mark 
for the hurricane to drive, left the shore, dragging her 
buoys with her, and accompanied by the ships fastened 
alongside ; and with difficulty avoidiug the ships riding 
at anchor in the middle of the river, both were borne 
over to thes Howrah side and driven fast ashorv. The 
Neweastle, one of Mr. Green’s Qeet, followed their ex- 
ample, and was driven to the same spot. Three steam- 
tugs, the Vulcan, Banshee, and Linnet, went down at 
their anchora, perfectly engulfed by the huge rollers that 
burst upon them; the Fire Queen also went down, and 
the Forbes was driven on shore. Of two fine China 
steamors, the Armenian rode out the ga'e, but her sister 
ship, the Thunder, dragged her moorings nearer and 
nearer to the Calcutta shore, and was at length fast 
aground on the edge of the Strand road. 


The river was now an awful sight. The gusts tore the 
water along in great strips aud masses of spr+y, and with 
the rain it was at times so thick that hardly anything 
could be made out. It was now that the destruction of 
lighters and river craft of all kinds was greatest, as they 
either filled and sani or were crushed between the large 
vessels, These vessels were now drifting part in great 
numbers, sometimes in indescribable confusion, smashing 
and fouling each other with masts and spars and sails in 
every variety of wreck; some mere hulks dismasted 
and swept, others in perfect trim. 


It seemed as if some great engagement was going on, 
from which ship after ship was retiring wounded and 
torn and drifting away to leeward. And the heart sank 
as one thought at one moment of the lives that were in 
peril or were already lost, and again ef the ruin that 
was overtaking many an unconscious man far away. 


There were some grand sights as well. One stately 
ship, the largest in port, hung on for a while, without o 
spar touched or out of trim, but at length she too went 
after the others, drifting at the rate of ten knots an 
hour to certain destruction, Close after her, as if par- 
suing, a beautiful iron ship came by, every rope in order, 
but going at a fearful pace before the wind, as if under 
full sail, although she had not a rag of canvas on her 
yards. 


At last, between three and four, when wind and tide, 
both coming from the south, swépt the whole breadth of 
the river with indescribable violence, the entire fleet of 
ships was driven before them. They held to one another 
in little groups of two and three, and came flying before 
the hurricane, at times clear in the stream, then run- 
ning down boats and buoys, scraping the bank and stiik~ 
ing everything already thero. Some had the entire 
crew on board, others had only a man or two, Many 
were the efforts made ta catch the bank and stay theiy 
headlong course, Here and there one succeeded ; again 
they atruck one another, and one rolled over to rise na 
more, The Knight Commander, a fine iron ship, thus 


: managed to hold on to the Howrah side, just below the 


tTailway jotty ; one ship after another ewught her, then 
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her companions, until she became the centre of a vast 
group of thirty vessels, ships and steamers, all jammed 
together in a confused mass, masts and rigging clinging 
together in all but inextricable confusion. A great 
nainber of ships were carried to the north of the city, 
far beyond their ordinary ground ; several stopped on 
the way at the Mint and other leading ghauts ; but no 
less than thirty-two were driven beyond the city, and 
were finally deposited on the great sand at Ghoosery, 
above Howrah, or stranded on the east bank at Cossi- 
pore. About twenty ships, steamers, and tugs, held on 
to the last to their anchors; but everything else afloat, 
—steamers, ships, river-steamers, and cargo-boats—was 
driven ashore. Such ascene of devastation was never 
scen in this or any other port before in the whole wide 
world, 

A very gratifying incident occurred as the gale was 
breaking. About four o’clock, the Govindpore, a large 
ship of 1,357 tons, came ashore opposite the Custom- 
house. The river was very high ; it was the last day of 
the springs, and the storm-wave had added several feet— 
some reckon from ten to fifteen extra feet—to the usual 
height of the flood tide, It came to the very top of the 
bank, and entirely covered the Strand road, which in 
several places was three feet deep in water. The 
Goviodpore strack the bank, and something giving way, 
she instantly rolled on her side and went down. Several 
of the crew escaped in a boat, but there remained on 
board seven men and the captain. These all took tothe 
tops, or clung to the sloping masts, while the heavy surf 
beat all around them, and threatened every moment to 
engulf the whole, The ship was not far from shore, and 
at the end of one of the streets a crowd of people stood 
in agony, wishing to help the crew but not knowing 
how. At last a stout sailor, named Edward Cleary, 
volanteered to force his way on board with a line, by 
which the crew could descend. Amid the cheers and 
anxieties of the lookers-on he manfully set out, wading 
first, then swimming, and being heartily seconded by 
the crew in peril, he reached the ship, and the line was 
safely fastened. Every man was saved, the captain 
being the last to quit the wreck, and the brave fellow 
was heartily received on his rcturn and liberally re- 
warded, 

TREES DESTROYED. 


Gathering up the results of this fearful catastrophe, a 
few words will enable your readers to realise the state 
of awful desolation in which the city and its neigh- 
bourhood now lie. Calcutta is celebrated for its trees. 
In Oriental cities the larger houses, both of native and 
English gentlemen, are not built, as in London, side 
by side in crowded rows. ‘The houses are detached : 
each stands in its own garden, and the whole are spread 
over a wide space of ground. Room is thus given for 
shrabs and for those large umbrageous trees, the shade 
and foliage of which both mitigate the blinding glare 
and give a most pleasant aspect to the place. You thus 
see trees in evecy part of the city, some possessing 
p2culiar beauty or distinguished by peculiar size. The 
bur and the ashot, two forms of the banyan tree, are 
very common, and spread their long arms over a wide 
surface, A favourite tree is the casuarina, or Sumatra 
fir, which grows very tall, and bears fine feathery 
branches, which make delicious music in the soft sea- 
breeze. Another, gradually becoming common, is one of 
the finest sights in the vegetable world. This is the 
pontiana. It grows into a tree both wide and lofty; its 
leaf is like that of the acacia, pinnated; but it flowers 
to the very top of its branches; and when it is in full 
glory, covered with huge branches of blossom, like the 
dark English waliflower, it presents a gorgeous sight. 
Calcutta has many of these trees ; one of the very finest 
grew in Dr. Duff's garden, and was celebrated for its 
extreme beauty. But all this foliage, so conducive to 
the comfort as well as the ornament of the city, has 
been swept away. In nothing has the city suffered so 
conspicuously as in its trees: on every side there is 
desolation. In the suburbs and open roads the hurricane 
was particularly destructive. In Garden Reach, on the 
ground next to the property of the Peninsular and 


_.. Oriental Company, there was a small copse of peculiarly 


fine casuarinas; the whole have been overturned. In 
the grounds of Belvidere, tho residence of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and once the house of Warren 
Hastings, stood two beautiful banyans and other gigantic 
trees ; they were all blown down, the garden was made 
a wilderness, and the roads were blocked up with the 
fallen ruin. The beautiful belt of casuarinas, lofty and 
large, which encircled the old burying-ground, has been 
almost entirely destroyed. Eleven trees are standing 
out of 2 hundred and fifty. Two rows of like trees near 
the Martiviére School shared the same fats, Some 
gigantic fir trees in Park-street, near tho Asiatic 
Musoum, six fest in girth, snapped in two like twigs, and 
carried great destruction with them in their fall. The 
magnificent row of debdarus, growing like elms, but 
with a thicker, darker foliage, which sheltered the 
European Orphan Asylum founded by Mrs. Sherwood, 
was entirely levelled to the ground. Many of the 
sacred banyans which dot the grest plain of the city 
were uprooted; and the noble avenue to Barrackpore, 
sixteen miles in length, containing trees sixty years old, 
is left a perfect ruin. In fact, hundreds of the largest 
and finest trees which adorned the city have been up- 
rooted, all that survive have been torn to pieces by the 
violence of the wind, and instead of green foliage and 
softened shade, on every side the eye rests on nothing 


but bare houses that add to the white glare, Fifty years 
will not entirely restore to the city the rich beauty so 
ruthlessly destroyed in the course of eight hours. 


DAMAGE TO HOUSES AND HUTS. 


The English houses on the whole have come off well, 
They are massively built, and furnish the strongest pro- 
tection against heat and wind and tropical rain, Bat 
every house is more or less injured in its outlooks, 
venetians, glass windows, verandahsand doors. Every- 
where windows were torn off ; suashades blew away like 
paper, and glass was smashed. As an instance, I may 
add that in one house I know ninety panes of glaas 
were broken. About forty panes were broken in my 
own. A few houses fared very badly, as windows were 
torn away, the rooms, mats, and furniture were deluged 
with rain, At Government House, which had just been 
repaired for the Viceroy’s return, considerable damage 
was done. Many windows were forced in, all the sun- 
shades on the east side, some fifty in number, wore 
swept away, except two; the head of the sphinx was 
blown off; and one of the great lions left in a moat 
dilapidated condition. In Ballyganje one English 
house, just quitted by a lady, fell bodily to the ground, 
a mass of ruin, In Garden Reach the third storey of a 
lofty house was blown off, carrying with it the whole 
west wall, The east wall of the third storey at Thacker’s 
library was also blown down. All light erections, as 
bungalow rooms, built on the roofs of English houses, 
were severely injured, and several carried clean off. 
The zino roof of the Lal Bazar Chapel, built by Dr. 
Carey, was rolled up by the wiad and carried into the 
next street. St. Paul’s Cathedral was much iojured in 
every way; the windows, roof, fittings, and library 
having all suffered, while the great picture in the east 
window was destroyed. Three churches, of which the 
Free Church is one, lost seven feet of their lofty spires. 
The upper tier of roof in the station of the East 
Bengal Railway was blown off. The Observatory lost 
its upper room, and some of the instruments were 
injured. The barracks and quarters in the Fort were 
injured only in part, the new barracks, built by Lord 
Dalhousie, scarcely suffering at all. But all the beautiful 
trees for which the Fort was celebrated, and which added 
much to the beauty of its interior, were destroved. 
The streets of the city were swept clean by the hurricane; 
hundreds of the gas lamps were broken to pieces; and 
many of the fixed shades over the footpaths, though 
made of iron, were rolled up and carried away. The 
most complete ruin of all is the New Theatre. It was 
built with light side-walls, and the roof was formed of 
iron trusses, covered over with solid tiles. At best it 
was nevera stable structure; and when the fury of 
the hurricane, blowing from the east, caught the entire 
length of its exposed side, before long the whole blew 
over, the side-walls yielded to the pressure, and the 
roof fell with a great crash, killing, it is said, eleven 
people who had sought shelter close by. 

Strangely enough, the hurricane affected not only the 
homes of the living, but the resting-places of the dead. 
The old burying-ground contains as tombs enormous 
erections of brick, pyramids and the like, of which 
several have been overthrown. In the new burying- 
ground the tombs are small, tasteful, and are chiefly of 


stone. Before the hurricane upwards of two hundred | 


willows were growing over and among them, several 
being very large and beautiful. The whole of these 
willows were destroyed, and more than five hundred 
tombs were overturned ! 

In the native town, by far the larger number of the 
brick houses are badly built, or are kept in a very bad 
state of repair. They want not merely the neatness, 
completeness, and finish of the English houses, but their 
security also. A large number of such houses and of 
frail native walls were thrown down ; and all must have 
suffered greatly from both wind and rain. 

But it is the huts of which one thinks most, and the 
remembrance of which makes one miserable. The 
more substantial ones, both shops and dwelling-houses, 
which abound in the city, stood out the gale well: but 
they lost their tiles, and everything and every person 
they contained must have been soaked with rain. Hun- 
dreds of the weaker houses were of course overthrown. 
The suburbs, however, suffered worst, for the reason 
already mentioned, that not being compelled to be 
tiled, they are erected of more frail materials. The 
result was that thousands upon thousands of them were 
levelled with the ground. Wherever the eye turns 
outside the city, you see nothing but fallen houses. I 
think it no exaggeration to say, from all I have seen-and 
heard, that that eight hours’ hurricane threw down 
thirty thousand houses in the city and suburbs, and left 
a hundred and fifty thousand people homelees. The 
desolation of the whole place is heartrending to wit- 
ness, impossible to describe, Drenched with rain, 
unable to light a fire and cook their food, the poor 
people crowded to every dry house they could find, and 
begged for shelter. As an illustration of their need, | 
may say that in the London mission at Bhowanipore, three 
hundred people, young and old, were sheltered in the 
institution and missionaries’ houses that sad night. 
Bread was provided in large quantities for the Maho- 
medan refugees, but very many had to sleep fasting, as 
thousands upon thousands did elsewhere. 

We must not forget the village populations. That 
which happened in Calcutta happened also, for countless 
miles round the city, and in some places the misery 
was more intense. Over the great rice-plain to the 


south, the villages are built of mud walls with roof « 
bamhoos and graas. When intelligence se pe 
the way they had fared, it was conveyed in the fe 
words—‘‘ Everything has gone.”” The dwelling-houses, 
cooking-houses, and round rice-stores, were blown down 
or deluged, and the destruction was dreadful. In ian 
village (a common case), out of sixty houses and sho : 
two were left standing. During the height of ‘i 
hurricane the people of that village crowded into the 
brick house of the native missionary, the only avail. 
able refuge, and stood packed together in a dense 
masse, unable to stir out or to sit down, It must not be 
forgotten that the hurricane blew in full force over a 
space of two thousand square miles : and the intensity 
and breadth of misery produced by it amongst at least 
half a milllon of these poor villagers and their frail 
houses, will be perceived, though it is impossible to do- 
scribe it in words. 
DAMAGE ON THE RIVER. 


Let us turn once more the river, and see the influence 
of this great calamity there. I have told you the stor y 
of its progress; a few words may serve to describe itg 
results. The following day, hundreds of people came 
down to the shore to see the unwonted sight. The 
Calcutta side was perfectly clear ; scarcely a boat even 
was to be seen floating, where as a rule, life isa sceng 
of endless activity, while here and there on the west 
bank at Howrah, confused heaps of shipping might bo 
seen, their masts and yards all interlaced, and nearly all 
of them on shore. Down below, at Garden Reach the 
Bengal could be seen aground at Bishop’s College; ths 
Nubia had lost main and mizen masts; and several 
river steamers were high upon shore, At Cooly Bazar 
three ships were aground, and one sunk, a few ships 
were anchored in the stream and three or four steam. 
tugs. Close to the Fort lay a Government steamer in 
pieces, and the great police hulk was high up on the 
bank, lying on its side. The bank where so many noble 
vessels had been moored was perfectly clear; buoys and 
all had disappeared. The shore was strewed with wreck. 
Pieces of broken boats, here and there a Venetian 
window, the roof of a dinghy, the handles of oars, a 
small water-cask, straw, branches, boards, steps of 
ladders, bits of rope, and all other forms of the débris 
of wrecked ships and boats, were to be seen on the top of 
the bank, where the high tide had left them. Numerous 
heavy cargo boats, uninjured, with a few dinghies, were 
lying on the very edge of the broad road, where in the 
evening the English residents of the city take their 
sunset drive. Across the river might be seen ton vessels 
crushed together on one hank ; then seven more; then 
boats, broken and whole; then a group of fifteen ships, 
including the Mauritius and the Newcastle, the former 
in a very dangerous position; higher up, the strangest 
sight of all, a great group of thirty vessels, large and 
small, that had been driven into each other, and bound 
and crushed together by the driving hurricane ; several 
were ashore, and two or three were capsized. On the 
Calcutta side again, near this point, a large number of 
people were looking at the Thunder, a fine iron steamer, 
high anddry. Beyond it was a tug; then a numbor of 
cargo boats ; then another steamer; then the Govindpore, 
then cargo boats ; broken boats ; another steamer ; then, 
at the American Ghaut, a large ship, the Aladdin, right 
on the railway jetty, and the Mirzapore, one of the 
Ganges steamers, inside her at the very top of the 
bank; farther on the railway ferry-steamer ; and s0 
on over and over again, wreck and ruin every where, ovor 
a line of ten miles, ending with the thirty-two ships and 
steamers on the bank and sands of the river at the 
suburbs of Gossipore. Such utter destruction it is rarely 
given to human eyes to see. The actual property de- 
stroyed is enormous; but the appearance of desolation 
is so painful. It is as if Calcutts had been swept with 
the besom of destruction. Out of the 160 ships and 
steamers in port, only twenty rode out the gale ; and no 
less than 140 were sunk or driven ashore. What port 
ever saw that sight before? Thirty or forty have already 
been recovered, and are anchored in the stream in all 
stages of dilapidation. Six at least are sunk ; eight 
others have their backs broken ; some twenty more, it 18 
probable, will never be got off; and the remainder it is 
hoped will be dragzed afloat the next spring tides. 
Certainly thirty will be totally lost, and never sail the 
seas again. Of the twenty steam-tugs owned in Cal- 
cutta, six are lost; four others are on shore greatly 


damaged, with little hope of recovery ; the other ten are 


uninjured or likely to be repaired. A very large ficet of 
steamers and “ flats,” i. ¢., cargo aud passenger boats, 
travelling on the Ganges, Berhampooter, and other rivers, 
has been injured or destroyed. Many were of course 
absent from Calcutta ; but of those lying in port at the 
time of the hurricane, five steamers are broken to pieces, 
only four are slightly injured. Of nineteen flats, six 
teen are broken in two or sunk, 

So much for the ships: turn to the cargo. A vast 
deal of cargo was on board these vessels, Great efforts 
having been made to clear all the imported goods before 
the holidays, a3 well as to complete the loading of ships 
returning home, the larger part of the cargo destroyed is 
of the latter kind, the exports .{ Indian produce. 
great quantity of cotton had just been shipped, and now 
huge bales are everywhere lying about; cases, boxes, 
bundles of all shapes and sizes, strew the shore ; and all 
the varieties of flotsam and jetsam have presented them- 
selves in full force. The value of the property de- 
stroyed is, as I have said, enormous, The eye can se l 
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must be so. Careful observers, acquainted with the | 


port, set it down roughly at between two and three 
millions sterling : expressing at the same time a doubt 
as to whether that sum will not eventually be doubled 
when all becomes known, 


I must add a few words, sad words too, to this long 
letter, respecting various parts of the country which 
have also suffered. Near the'mouth of the Hooghly stands 
the small pilot station of Kedgeree. It stands on a high 
sandbank on the west side of the river, and has huge 
wastes of sand before it, over which vessels must be care- 
fully piloted. The mouth of the river is many miles 
wide, and enormous quantities of water pour into it at 
the spring tides or in storms. Every cyclone carries in 
its centre a huge storm-wave, produced by the whirling 
of the hurricane round that centre. Now the centre 
passed over Kedgeree, and that at the time of high 
water. Thus the storm-wave rose over the level of high 
water, which at this time of the year is very high, 
because the Ganges is in full flood. The consequence is 
that the high wave, driven by the hurricane, swept all 
the lower banks of the river with fearful violence. It 
overtopped all the embankments which shield the border 
rice lands against the ordinary salt tides, and deluged all 
the district ; villages, houses, and farms have been ex- 
tensively swept away. The posthouse at Kedgeree was 
washed away, and the postmaster and his family were 
drowned. A large ship, the Martaban, just arrived in 
the river, rode out the gale here, but had to cut away 
her masts. A fine steam-tug, the Alexandra, was lying 
on her beam-ends for eight hours, but was eventually 
saved by the exertions of her officers, and towed the 
Martaban up to town. Skirting the shore on their way 
they saw numerous bodies of both men and cattle float- 
ing about the fields, There the Dwarkanath tug sank 
at her anchors, but the crew reached the shore in safety. 
Some miles higher up, the Alligator tug was anchored 
with the ship Ally, which she was towing round to the 
eastward, with 200 coolies on board. The steamer was 
driven high up on shore,but the Ally rolled over,and only 
twelve men out of that large number were saved. In Dia- 
mond Harbour, some miles higher still, the river takes 
a very wide sweep and is several miles wide; the bend 
runs from west to east, and was thus exposed to the full 
strength of this destructive storm. Here was anchored 
the Bentinck, an old mail-steamer fitted as a floating 
hospital, She had on board a considerable number of 
invalid soldiers, with the surgeon, Captain Lewis, and 
the crew. The storm soon told upon her worn-out 
frame. The wooden awning was blown away like a sheet 
of paper, and the deck cabins were flooded, the captain 
and doctor losing all their instruments and valuables. 
She rolled heavily for some hours in the tremendous sea, 
taking in large quantities of water at her lower ports, 
which of course were built for air and quiet weather, 
and so much water found its way below, that the party 
were afraid she would bodily go down. Proyidentially 
she began to drag her anchors, then parted from her 
chains, and, lifted high by the hurricane wave, was driven 
on to the very top of the high embankment. She had 
then seventeen feet of water in her hold. When the 
tide fell she remained firm on shore, where she broke 
her back and was high and dry next day. A steam-tug 
carried all her party safely up to Calcutta, and the old 
ship will be used no more. The water rose twenty-one 
feet higher than usual at Diamond Harbour; it broke 
all the embankments, and went far over all the neigh- 
bouring shores. It is no wonder, then, that the native 
village there has been swept away, and that several 
villages on the banks higher up, at Olaberiah and other 
points, have also entirely disappeared. It is said that for 
six miles inland everything was under water; that some 
five thousand cattle have been drowned, and five 
thousand of the population. Certainly two thousand 
were drowned. Where shall the tale of destruction end? 
To relieve the wants of the survivors, who have lost all 
their food, the magistrate of the district at once sent 
down thirty tons of grain, directing his people to dis- 
tribute it wherever it was required. And the merchants 
of Calcutta have guaranteed a sum of 3,000/. for their 
help, 

Above Calcutta many stations have been greatly in- 
jured. At Barrackpore, the Governor-General’s park, 
the most beautiful in India, has been torn to pieces by 
the wind and many of the trees uprooted. At Serampore, 
the College had many wiadows blown in, and a large 
portion of the road washed away. At Chinsurah, the 
barracks were much injured, and the spéndid avenue 
was destroyed. The Krishnaghur district was traversed 
by the storm, and we hear that everywhere villages were 
destroyed, crops beaten to pieces, and cattle drowned. 
As one illustration of the injury done to river traffic, it 
may be said, that at Culna, the magistrate certifies to a 
Calcutta merchant that three hundred boats, many of 
them of large siza, laden with country produce, were 
sunk by the wind and waves. 


The injury done does not stop when the cause of it 
comes to anend, So vast is the demand for repairs of 
every kind, and especially for help on the river, that the 
labour market is utterly unable to meet the demand. 
Every sailor in port is hard at work unloading, floating, 
or refitting the damaged ships. The commonest native 
labourer now earns a shilling a-day. Great numbers of 
people are rebuilding their own huts and houses, unable 
to find hired labour, as usual, to perform the task. 
Bamboos are greatly in demand, and sell for sixpence 


each, though generally not a fourth of that sum in | 


value. Food has grown dearer: fruit and vegetables 
have disappeared from the markets; and the only flowers 
to be found are the white water-lilies, which, in thou- 
sands, stud the shallow pools at the side of the East 
India Railway. 

But, happily, some good is coming out of all this evil. 
The great native festival, celebrated by the Hindoos at 
this period of the year, lost all its interest, Neither 
rich nor poor cared to spend either money or toil on its 
behalf: and I imagino it never was celebrated with less 
Pomp, or yielded so little pleasure. Still more, the 
people have learned enough to feel that God’s hand is in 
a great calamity like this, and that moral, not physical, 
causes are to explain it. Instead of saying, as all parties 
would have done a few years ago, ‘** This is our fate : it 
was written on our foreheads,” the Mussulmans acknow- 
ledge, ‘God is angry with us”; or they turn round on 
the Hindoos and say, ‘‘ Your idols are the cause of all 
this: why do you dishonour God by your idolatry ?” 
Would that the lesson might be deeply learned: and 
that God’s government, as well aa His preached Gospel, 
would teach them that He will not give His glory to 
another, nor His praise to graven images, 

All the missions labouring in Calcutta and in Lower 
Bengal have suffered more or less damage in their 
chapels and schools, The Propagation Society has lost 
all its village chapels, of which one or two had only been 
built recently, The London Mission has lost the old 
chapels of its early missions, and!a fine new chapel which 
was opened six months ago. It has also lost several 
schoolhouses, two of them very large : and the converts, 
especially the catechists and schoolmasters, have been 
great sufferers, Altogether more than ten thousand 
Christian converts have been involved in these calami- 
ties. 

FORMER HURRICANES. 

Bengal is peculiarly liable to heavy storms. <A 
cyclone of some kind is looked for almost every year at 
the commencement of the hot season, or the end of the 
rains. The worst gales, those which attain the strength 
of hurricanes, visit us every ten or twelve years, 
Several are mentioned in the history of the last century. 
The severest which Bengal has known in recent years 
have been those of 1833, 1842, 1852, and the present one 
in 1864. Tho cyclone of 1833, like that of 1737, was 
distinguished by the enormous height of its storm wave. 
This wave burst on the head of the bay and on the 
island of Saugor in a series of hugo rollers which swept 
over the entire breadth of the country between Calcutta 
and the sea like enormous walls: deers, tigers, and 
other wild tenants of the woods, were driven from their 
haunts, and were seen bounding over the great rice-plains 
in its front until they were engulphed ; the salt water 
came within four miles of Calcutta, and for two years so 
tainted the fields that rice would not grow. All the 
villages near the sea, on the coast of Orissa, and along 
the lower banks of the Hooghly, were swept away, and it 
is calculated that twenty thousand people lost their 
lives. In 1842, the centre of the hurricane passed over 
Calcutta, and considerable damage was done. It was 
thought a serious thing that no less than twenty-four 
ships were driven from their moorings, and that several 
men among the crews were drowned. ‘The hurricane of 
1852 (May 14th), lasted two days, and was very severe. 
The centre passed to the northward of Calcutta, and the 
winds, unlike those of the recent storm, blew east, 
north-east, and so round to north-west. The hurricane 
was very violent at the last quarter, and many persons 
now in Calcutta remember the dilapidated state of the 
Chowringhee houses which received its full force as it 
swept over thegreat plain. Eventhen, though branches 
were torn off, and the streets were strewn with leaves, 
few trees were uprooted, and very few huts blown 
down. Forty thousand crows were killed; and the 
storm ended in a series of violent squalls from the 
south-west, which nearly destroyed the station at Midna- 
pore. It remained for the hurricane of 1864 to concen- 
trate in itself with increased force all the evils of these 
its recent companions ; and to spend upon the dwellings 
and the trade of this devoted city all the strength of 
wind and waves combined to their intensest degree, 
And long may it be before another such agent in the 
hand of Gcd is permitted to epread the awful devasta- 
tion which now everywhere so sadly meets the eye ! 


NortH AND Sovutru.—There has been a very 
lively meeting at Burslem, in the Potteries, on the 
American question. It was convened by the Chiof 
Bailiff on the requisition of the rector and all the 
clergy of the town, several magistrates—in fact by 
the local aristocracy—and was attended by about 
1,000 persons. Apparently distrustful of their own 
eloquence, the promoters of the meeting, which was 
called to affirm the proprigty of recognising the Con- 


federate States, called to their aid a Mr. Preston, a. 


Southern agent at Manchester, but the audience 
resolutely refused to hear him, and there was a great 
uproar on the enbject, Mr. Preston being at length 
obliged to rctirn, Mr. J. Macintyre proposed an 
amendment in favour of continued non-intervention, 
which was supported in a very elegant speech by the 
Rev, F. Macdonald, who seemed to carry the majo- 
rity of the meeting with him, and by the Kev. 5, b. 
Schofield, who sarcaetically alluded to the fact that 
the requisition was headed by the nawes of four 
clergymen, and each clergyman had a brace of 
churchwardens tacked to his tail. For the most 
part, the meeting was very excited and disorderiy, 
but eventually the amendment was carried by a 
large majority, 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


The Canada has brought advices from New York 
to Nov. 10, and the Hibernia to Nov, 12. 


THE ELECTION OF MR. LINCOLN, 
The returns of the election, so far as they have 
been received, leave no doubt of the re-election of 
Mr. Lincoln. He had at the lowest estimate a 
numerical majority of 400,000 votes ; a majority of 148 
against 65 in the Electoral College, inclusive of 
Louisiana and Tennessee, The States of New York, 
New Jersey, Kentucky, and Missouri are believed to 
have given the Democrats a majority. General 
M'Clellan’s majority in New York was upwards of 
38,000. There was no disturbance in any part of the 
country. 
It will be remembered that Vice-President Hamlin 
was not re-nominated at the Chicago Convention. 
He is succeeded by Andrew Johnson, Governor of 
Tennessee. 
Mr. Seward has made a speech at Auburn on the 
issue of the election. He said there was no question be- 
fore the people of abandoning the war measures against 
slavery, or of changing the object of the war from 
the maintenance of the Union to the abolition of 
slavery. Slavery was the mainspring of the rebel- 
lion —therefore the Government strikes it everywhere, 
The Government will not abandon the conflict until 
the majority of the people desire it shall bo aban- 
doned. If Lincoln was elected, the rebels would 
humbly sue for peace. He would never surrender to 
the rebele. He wanted no armistice, no cessation of 
hostilities, no negotiation with armed rebels, 
On the night of the 10th, Mr. Lincoln was sere- 
naded at Washington, and made aspeech,iu which he 
declared the peaceable consummation of the recent 
elections in the midst of a great civil war proved the 
ability of a Republican Government to maintain its 
existence in a great emergency and at the same time 
preserve the liberties of its people. Now that the 
elections were over, he appealed to all parties to unite 
in a common effort to save the common country, and, 
while expressing his gratitude to Almighty God for 
directing tho mind of the country to what he con. 
sidered a right conclusion, he added that it afforded 
no satisfaction to think any other man might have 
been disappointed by the result. 
In the State election the Kepublican party has 
gained several members of Congress, ond has now a 
majority of two-thirds in the House of Representa- 
tives, 

The State elections for New York would appear to 
have gone against the Democratic party. At least 
Governor Seymour has been defeated, He is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Fenton. 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT DAVIS. 

The Confederate Congress reassembled at Rich- 
mond on the 7thinst. The annual Message delivered 
by President Davis on the occasion was defiant in 
tone. He favourably reviews the military, financial, 
and material situation of the country. Foreign rela- 
tions are unchanged. President Davis considers the 
disregard of recognition by European nations as 
remarkable, since the French and English Govern- 
ments had long since expressed their conviction that 
the United States were unable to conquer the Con- 
federacy. Two years since the French Government 
announced to the London and Si. Petersburg Cabinets 
its conclusion that the United States were unable to 
achieve a decisive success, and the replies of Eng- 
land and Russia intimated no contrary opinion. 
Neutrals seek to palliate the wrong of non-recognition 
by professing to consider that recognition would be 
valueless without further intervention. The South 
disclaims any desire for intervention, and mistrusts 
its advantages. It seeks no favour, and wishes no 
intervention. It knowsitself competent to maintain 
its rights and independence, England in 1862 
refused recognition on the ground that any action of 
the British Government would inflame the passions 
of the belligerents, and prevent the return of peace. 
Experience, continues President Davis, shows thie 
opinion to be erroneous, as the result is the reverse 
of what the British Ministry humanely desired, A 
contrary policy, just to the South, is still within the 
power of the British Government, and would pro- 
duce consequences the opposite of those which have 
followed its course since the commencement of the 
war. Peace was impossible without independence. 
It was not to be expected that the North would 
anticipate the neutral Powers in the recognition of 
the independence of the South. History would be 
unable for those reasons to absolve the European 
nations from a share in the moral responsibility for 
the unnecessary lives that had been sacrificed during 
the war. The Government adequately provides for 
a foreign loan if only rated 6d. in the pound. Pre- 
sident Davis recommends the Government to 
purchase the slaves it employs, engaging to give 
them freedom at the termination of their service, 
rather than impresement for a short period. Healso 
suggests that the number of slaves employed by the 
Government be increased to 40,000, and employed as 
engineers, labourers, and pioneers, ‘This number, 
by preparatory training, will form ‘a more valuable 
reserve in case of emergency than a larger number 
suddenly called from tield labour, Geyord this ]:mit 
aud these employments it does not seem desiratle to 
go. The President disapproves of a general levy and 
arming of the elaves ; but, should the alternative be 
presented of subjugation or the employment of slaves 


as soldiers, no doubt exists what would then be bis 
decision, ‘Tre South was willing to negotiate for a 
pos ‘nl solution, but the Federal Government 
er; re sed its determination to meke no peace except 
o rms of Southern submission and degradation, 
| leaving no hope of the cessation of hostilities until 
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the Northern delusion of ability to conquer the 
South is dispelled. : 

A bill has since been introduced into the Confede- 
rate Congrees enlisting all white men between 
eighteen and forty-five, and revoking all exemptions. 

The Confederates had commenced enrolling the 
negroes in Mobile between the ages of fifteen and 
forty-five, but have suspended the work. 

THE WAR NEWS, 

On the 5th the Confederates reconnoitred Grant's 
left, and after considerable skirmishing, and the loss 
ef a couple of huodred men on either side, the Con- 
federates returned to their entrenchments. Southern 
journals state that now, for the first time, Lee’s 
furces equal Grant’s in number. An offensive move- 
ment by Lee was anticipated. According to later 
advices heavy rains prevented any hostile move- 
ments by either army. Arrangements had been 
made for the exchange of all sick and wounded 
prisoners, 

Sheridan had retired from Middletown to Win- 
chester. While at the former place many of his 
horses are said to have died of starvation. _ All 
attempts to secure forage to the east or west of his 
camp were repelled by Mosby’s cavalry, and many 
of the foraging parties, together with their trains, 
have been captured. On the 12th there were 
rumours of an advance by Early, also of a co-opera- 
tive movement by Longstreet and Breckenridge in 
South-Western Virginia for an invasion of the 
Northern States. The Confederates were at Neow- 
market, receiving reinforcements, Early is said to 
have been superseded by Ewell, 

Respecting Sherman’s movements there have been 
strange rumours. The TZimes correspondent tele- 
graphs on the 10th : — 

Federal officers from Chattanooga report that Sherman 
has abandoned the pursuit of Hood, and, finding it im- 

ible to hold Atlanta, has evacuated Atlanta and 
urnt that place; also that he is destroying the railway 
and removing the rails to Chattanooga, They add that 
Sherman, with five corps, was marching through Georgia 
towards Charleston, South Carolina, a distance of about 
300 miles, This statement requires confirmation. 

Nashville despatches contradict this report, and 
state that the intelligence from Sherm:n was favour- 
able, though the publication of details was pro- 
hibited. It is stated from Louisville (Kentucky) 
that on the let inst. the entire railway between 
Chattanooga and Atlanta was in working order. If 
80, it is probable that Sherman was engaged in some 
important movements which the Government desirsd 
to conceal, 

According to another account Sherman’s head- 
quarters were at Gaylesville, eix miles from 
the Coosa river’ on the 27th—that is a fort- 
night before the latest advices from New York. 
The New York Herald asserts that he had sent 
one corps to Decatur, to operate against Hood, and 
moved the remaining five corps to Atlanta for an 
offensive campaign. Decatur is an important railway 
atation on the Memphis railway, and from which 
another line runs due north to Nashville. 

The New York newspapers publish the following 
report of a defeat of Hood in attempting to cross the 
Tennessee :— 


Nashville, Nov. 5, 

On the 3rd instant the rebel army, under Hood, at- 
tempted to cross the Tennessee river at the mouth of 
the Bluewater (not Mount Bluewater, as the telegram 
said) and were repulsed by the Union army, under 
General Sheridan, with considerable loss. 

It is reported that General Hood had issued an 
address to his troops stating that Sherman could 
hold neither Atlanta nor Nashville, and that in the 
next battle he would lead them to victory. 

Forrest had blockaded the Tennessee with 
batteries between Paducah and Jobneonville, His 
force was 12,000 strong and fifteen guns. He captured 
and destroyed the Federal gunboats and transports 
at Johnsonville, securing the officers, crews, and a 
considerable amount of stores and artillery. Tho 
Federals evacuated Johnsonville, and Forrest 
entered the place on the 3rd of October. 

Beauregard appirently remained some 100 miles 
south of Hood at Gadsden, but would have to cross 
the mountains to attack Atlanta. We have, bow- 
ever, reports that some Conf derate force made three 
attacks upon Atlanta on the 9:b, approaching within 


- 200 yards of the Federal worke. They were repulsed 


by the Federals, 

Price is said to have been defeated at Newtonia by 
General Blunt, and was retreating towards Cassville, 
so leisurely that he was able to take with him large 
trains and a number of unarmed conscripts. Rose- 


-eranz and Pieasauton had returned to St. Louis. 


The Federals had reoccupied Plymouth, North 
Carolina. The Confederates evacuated the city on 
the approach of the gunboats, ‘The Southern papers 
confirm the sinking of the ironclad Albemarle. 

The guoboat Sassacuo had chased the Tallahassee 
to Wilmington, When last seen the Tallahassee was 
inside the line of the blockaders cff the North 
Carolina coast. Her capture was copsidcred prob- 
able. The report of the Canadian steamer Georgiana 
having been fitted out as a privateer is denied, 

A DARING FEAT. 

On October 27, Lieut. Cushing, of the U S, steamer 
Sbamrcck, ascended the Roanoke river towards Ply- 
mouth, in North Carolina, in a steam launch, with a 
torpedo, for the purpose of destroying the Corfede- 
rate ram Albemarle. He passed successfully up 
eight miles of river without attracting the notice of 
the enemy’s pickets, though the river is only about 
200 yards wide, passed the Confederate ship South- 
port within twenty yards without drawing attention, 
and reached the ram. ‘The crew of his launch were 
only thirteen in number, ‘The crew of the ram were 
immediately alarmed, and began firing, wounding 


one of the crew, at least, and perhaps others. The | 
Albemarle, moreover, was surrounded by logs for 
thirty feet from her side, in order to protect her 
from such enterprises. The steam launch was put at 
the logs, which were broken in some feet, the bow- 
sprit of the launch resting upon them. The torpedo 
boom was then lowered. and Lieutenant Cushing 
managed ‘‘ to dive the torpedo under the overhang 
and explode it jast as the, Albemarle fired her gun 
rigbt into the launch, filling it with water.’ 
Lieutenant Cushing then ordered such of his crew as 
survived to jump overboard and save themselves, but 
most of them were captured. The Lieutenant him- 
self, however, contrived to swim ashore half a mile 
below, and hide in the swamp till daylight, For 
some hours he walked through the swamp, and so 
managed to get out below the town, where he found 
a negro, who brought him information that the 
Albemarle had really boen sunk by the torpedo. 
He skulked along through another swamp, captured 
a skiff belonging to a picket of the enemy, and 80 
reached his squadron. Only one of bis crew escaped 
capture or death except the Lieutenant himeelf. 
Lieutenant Cushing is only twenty-two years old. 
He is of course recommended for promotion. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE FLORIDA. 


The arrival of the French steamer, which left Rio 
on October 25, brings intelligence that immediately 
on the receipt at Rio of the news of the capture of 
the Florida, the Brazilian Government addressed a 
note to Mr. Webb, the United States Minister at 
that court, and this note, together with Mr. Webb's 
answer, are published in the Diario Official. In his 
reply, dated October 14, to the note of the Brazilian 
Government :— 

Mr. Webb vigorously repels from his Government 

and himself all suspicion of com; licity, directly or in- 
directly, with the act of the captain of the Wachusetts, 
which was not, he states, authorised by any orders or 
instructions to that officer. He accepts the statement 
made in the note of the Brazilian Government as exact 
in every part, reserving to himself the right of making 
subsequent corrections of it. The Government of the 
United States has always directed him, he continues, 
to express its confidence in and friendship for Brazil for 
many reasons (which he narrates), besides the fact that 
the United States and Brazil are the two principal 
Governments of the American continent. With these 
sentiments, Mr. Webb says he has learnt with deep 
regret that a commander of an American ship of war, 
without instructions or authority, las taken on him- 
self the responsibility of capturing a rebel cruiser 
in the port of -Bahia, and finds himself able to 
assure the Imperial Government that every repara- 
tion will be offered to it that honour and justice 
require, more promptly and frankly than if the 
same act had been perpetrated in a harbour of the 
most powerful maritime nation of the world. This 
reparation will, however, be given under protest, as 
the United States Government denies the right of 
giving the character of belligerents to those who are in 
rebellion against the legal Government of the United 
States. But the United States Government, desirous 
of consolidating its friendship with Brazil, will not, Mr. 
Webb adds, allow the consideration or the violence 
which was inspired by the insult to Brazilian honour at 
Bahia to interrupt the alliance between the two 
States. 
Mr. Webb in the course of his despatch enters into 
a long argument to the effect that the Confederates 
should not have been recognised as belligerents, but 
excuses Brazil and other neutral Governments on the 
ground that they had fol!owed the example of England. 
Mr. Webb also says, in disavowing che act of the 
Wachusetts :— 

It was neither ordered nor authorised by the Govern- 
ment of the United States or the undersigned; and it 
will be to his Government, as it is to the undersigned, a 
source of very sincere regret that, if such an event must 
of necessity have occurred, it did not take place in the 
waters of tho Power which, fifteen days after after hear- 
ing of the rebellion in the United States, joyfully and 
hopefully proclaimed our rebels a ‘‘ belligerent ” Power 
—an act which her press and people and our rebellious 
States looked upon as certain to bring on our couatry 
all and more than all the evils actually inflicted, by 
adding to them the dissolution of the American Union. 
It is stated that— 

The Brazilian Government has ordered courts 
of investigation on the conduct of the officers of its 
ships and forts in the Bay of Bahia on the occasion of 
this outrage. Full instructions have, it is understood, 
been addressed by the Brazilian Government to its 
Chargé d’Affaires at Washington to require satisfaction 
and redress for the capture of the Florida, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


General M‘Ciellan had resigoed his commission 
in the Federal army. 

Numerous citizens in Chicago were arrested, prior 
to the election, charged with a plot to burn the city 
and release the Confederate prisoners, The D-mo- 
crats issued a protest, declaring that the arrests were 
mae an excuse for military interference at the 

olls, 

; The privateer Florida, eeized by a Federal gun- 
boat and towed out of Bahia Bay, Braz‘l, ou the 
vight of October 7, had arrived at St. Thomas, 

The New York Times states that America owes 
Brazil satisfaction and an apology in accordance 
with the usage of nations for the seizure of tke 
Florida, 

Treasonable plots had been discovered at Toronto. 

General Buti'er aesumed the command of the troops 
in the State of New York, and has established his 
head-quarters in that city, on the 5th. He promised 
that every citizen should be protected in the right of 
suffrage by the whole power of the Government, and 
declared that tbe Federal armies were ministers of 
good, and not evil, and the soldiers the safeguards of 
conatitutianal liberty. He threatened, at the same 


time, the punishment by the Federal Government 


after the elections of all who should be detected in 
offering fraudulent votes. 
On the 12th gold was 142} per cent. prem, 


Court, Official, und Personal Mets, 


The Qaeen, the Prince and Princess of Waleg 
Princess Helena, and Princess Beatrice, attended 
Divine service on Sanday morning in the Private 
Chapel, Windsor Castle; the Dean of Windeor offi. 
ciated, and administered the Sacrament of the Holy 
Communion. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
attended Divine service in the afternoon at the Chapel 
Royal of St. George. 

he Duke of Nemours, the Princess Margverite, 
and Princess Blanche of Orleans, arrived at 
Windsor Castle on Friday, and left on the follow. 
ing day. 


‘- A Cabinet Council was held on Friday and yester. 


day. 

It is reported that the Princess Mary of Cambridge 
is to be united toa member of the House of Saxe. 
Weimar. 

Lord Derby may now be considered convalescent ; 
but the attack of gout having been very severe, it 
has left his lordship exceedingly weak. 

In consequence of a domestic bereavement, Mr, 
Bright will be unable to attend the soirée at Roch- 
dale on the 23rd inst., at which Mr. Cobden will be 
present. 

The report of the Earl of Carlisle's health for the 
past week is favourable, 

Lord Dufferin has been appointed Uader-Secretary 
for India, in succession to Lord Wodehouse, 


Miscellaneous ews. 


Tae GALE of last week was one of great severity, 
and the accounts from the coast are of a distressing 
character. At Liverpool, Holyhead, Falmouth, and | 
Milford, considerable damage has been done, and 
more than one vessel is known to have foundered, 


Pusitic PARK AT WIMBLEDON, — A echeme has 
been proposed by Karl Spencer for the formation of 
a public park of 700 acres at Wimbledon. The 
noble earl is the lord of the manor, and he says the 
copyholders and himself have the sole disposal of 
the common. He has given up his rights entirely, 
and seeks to obtain the assent of the copyholders, 


SoRREY CHAPEL PopuLaR LEoruRESs.—Notwith. 
standing the unfavourable weather on Monday 
evening, a great crowd assembled to hear Dr, 
Edward Lankester, coroner for West Middlesex, 
lecture upon ‘* Pure Water.” Tae lecture was deeply 
interesting and instructive, being illustrated by 
numerous diagrams. The Rev. Newman Hall read 
‘¢ The Prisoner of Chillon,” and announced that the 
lecture next Monday will be upon ‘‘ The Author of 
‘The Sinner’s Friend,’ ”’ 


GENERAL Tom THooums.—Afver an interval of 
some eight years, Mr. C. S. Stratton, better known 
to the world as General Tom Thumb, has returned to 
London. He is accompanied by his wife, who is 
somewhat taller than her husband. With the parerta 
comes a ltttle girl of about a twelvemonth old, and 
another member of the family, the sister of Mrs, 
Stratton, Miss Minnie Warren, aged eighteen. The 
present visit to Europe is entirely one of pleasure. 
The General, bie wife and child, and Miss Warren, 
will remain in London a few days; but before their 
departure for Paris will receive visits at Cataldi’s 
Hotel, Dover-street, from all to whom invitations 
have been tent. The age of the General is twenty- 
nine, and that of his wife twenty-two years. 


MvuLLEr’s Conresston,—Dr. Louis Cappel has 
addressed a letter to the editor of the German news- 
paper the //7ermann, thanking the German Legal 
Protection Society for the exertions they made to 
save the life of Muller, being under the ap; ,rebension 
of his innocence. In the course of bis letter he 
reverts to the last conversation that passed between 
him and Maller, in which the convict declared his 
guilt. The words, as Dr. Cappel gives them, are 
more full and distinct than even those that were 
before published. It will be remembered that, as 
formerly given, the last words were, ‘‘ I have done 
it” (Ich habe es gethan”’). ‘The doctor now informs 
us that, in answer to his-last question, the convict, 
ia a distinct and clear voice, sait, ‘‘ Yes; I havedore 
it” (** Ja, ich habe es getban.”) Of course these 
words cut away the last trace of doubt as to the 
meaning of Muller in these words. 


CuarGe oF Kipyapring FoR THE FeDERAL 
Szrvice.—The ship Great Western, from Liverpool 
for New York, bas been stopped in consequence of @ 
statement that she had on board a large number of 
passenge:s kidnapped for the Federal service under 
fulse pretences. A large number of women, from 
Dublin and elsewhore, had arrived in Liverpool, in 
search of their husbands, whom they wished to dis- 
suade from proceeding in the vessel. Several of them 
went on board, but, upon their return, declared that 
their husbands, who had consented to return to shore 
with them, had been forcibly prevented from doing so. 
A letter from the Home Office informs the Mayor of 
Liverpool that the whole of the evidence in the case 
has been laid before the law officers of the Crown for 
their opinion, and that further communications will 
be made to his worship as soon as that opinion should 
be known, A subscription was made on ’Change 
for the purpose of assisting the men, about fifty in 
number, who left the Great Western on Saturday and 
came ashore. 
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THE REV. WILLIAM BULL, 
A.D. 1738—1814,* 


There is, we suppose, no reader of Cowper 
who has not felt a curiosity to know something 
of that “learned and worthy Dissenting 
‘‘ minister’ who succeeded John Newton asthe 
companion of the cheerful poet but melancholy 
man of Olney. <All that has been known of him, 
until his grandson, the Rev. Josiah Bull, compiled 
these most interesting memorials of his life, was 
contained principally in the various Lives and 
Letters of Cowper and Newton, where he is dis- 
missed with as much brevity as justice would 
permit. Mr. Greathead, the first editor of the 
Eclectic Review, although himself a Nonconfor- 
mist minister, and very intimate with Mr. Bull, 
has no more to say of him than the words we 
have quoted above from his sketch of Cowper's 
life. We have only known—those, that is to say, 
as must be the case with most Englishmen 
who have lived outside of that circle of tradition 
of which Newport Pagnell is the ceutre—that he 
was a warm personal friend of the poet’s, who 
often charmed bim into gaiety and gladness, and 
excited him to work; that he was also known 
to Newton, and was one of those to whom 
the ‘“ Letters of Omicron” were addressed. 
Amongst Nonconformists there has been some 
acquaintance with his connection with the Newport 
Pagnell Academy, and with the curious fact of 
his having been succeeded in the ministry of the 
Congregational church in that town by both his 
son and grandson. On the 11th October in the 

resent year the three generations of this family 
had held, without a break, the pastoral office in 
the Newport Pagnell church for one hundred 
ears. Kettering, and the well-known name that 
so long been associated with its history, will 
supply we believe almost a parallel instance to 
this, but with this exception, the fact is singular 
in the history of Nonconformity. 

We do not wonder that the occurrence of the 
centenary of the pastorate of his family should 
have suggested to the Rev. Josiah Bull the idea 
of writing a memorial of his grandfather : we 
only wonder that, having had, for soJ[many years 
the materials for such a work, he should have 
delayed it so long. The ancestor of whom he 
writes with so much love and reverence was a 
man the knowledge of whose life is a gain as well 
as a pleasure. William Bull was born of good 
Puritan stock. His forefathers were yeomen, 
and one of them was named John Bull. We are 
told that the son of this John Bull, who was 
grandfather to the subject of this memoir, was a 
man of an imposing personal appearance, and 
that all his family were more or less remarkable 
for a like endowment. Thisinformation suggests 
to us an idea of the exact origin of Arbuthnot’s 
patronymic of the English people. The John 
Bull of this family would have been of little 
more than middle age at the time when Arbuth- 
not published his caricature : and who knows but 
that Arbuthnot had seen him? The humorist 
must have had a reason for selecting this name 
before all others; and until a better theory be 
found, we shall adhere to the one so naturally 
suggested to us by the time of life and the 
physical qualities of William Bull’s ancestor. 

William resided from early life with his grand- 
father John, and before he was in his teens indi- 
cated the possession of that sense of humour 
which, happily, accompanied him all his days. 
“Tt appears,” says his biographer, “ that a good 
“man named Twelvetrees, then young, and cer- 
“tainly in some respects but very imperfectly 
“qualified to instruct his neighbours, was to 
“ preach to the villagers of Irthlingborough. My 
“ grandfather was taken to hear him. The good 
“man’s text was that striking passage in the 
“ Revelations ‘Write, Blessed are the dead that 
‘‘¢ die in the Lord.’ And he gave the following 
“very original division of the words:—‘ We 
“shall consider,’ he said, ‘ who are 7ight blessed, 
“and who are wrong blessed.’ This very odd 
“ treatment of the passage amazingly tickled the 
“fancy of the shrewd child who was listening to 
‘him, and, forgetting where he was, he broke 
‘into a loud laugh ; whereupon the preacher, all 
‘unconscious of the cause, bade them turn out 
“the little curly-pated boy who was behaving so 
“‘irreverently in the house of God.’ 

We may gather an illustration of the character 
of the religious life of godly Nonconformists at 
this period from the following description of the 
way in which the Lord’s-day was kept in John 
Bull’s household :— 

“‘ Living with his grandfather, William Bull was brought 
up in all Puritan strictness. The family was gathered 


together early on Sabbath morning, and the day was 
commenced with reading for a considerable time from 


Gees 


* Memorials of the Rev. William Bull, of Newport 


Pagnell, By the Rev. JOsiAH BULL, M.A. Miahet 


and Co’ 


Poole’s or the Assembly’s Annotations. 
proceeded to Wellingborough, to attend public worship 


They then 


at the meeting-house in Cheese-lane. The interval 
between the morning and afternoon services was spent 
in the vestry in reading the Scriptures and prayer; and 
then the venerable patriarch and his family returned to 
their home and passed the evening in religious exercises. 
On this sacred day no idle words were allowed. and 
scarcely might a smile play upon the countenance, If 
these good men erred on the side of strictness, we in 
more modern times have too surely found our way to 
the opposite extreme.” 

William indicated very early the possession of 
those abilities which made him so conspicuous in 
after life. His memory was marvellous. At 
twelve or fourteen years of age, he heard Hervey 
preach, and afterwards repeated the whole of the 
sermon. This extraordinary faculty, by-the-bye, 
was subsequently destroyed by over-study, which 
brought ou a brain fever, and left him with no 
more than that usual share which is deseribed 
by the term “good.” He read with avidity, and, 
while still young, learned Hebrew, with the 
assistance only of a Hebrew Bible and a Con- 
cordance ; and with no more assistance, con- 
structed for himself a lexicon and grammar of 
that language. He also studied Latin and 
Greek, and became a scholar in both these 
tongues. His religious impressions were received 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, and 
finally fixed at the latter period. Henceforwari 
his desire was to enter the ministry. He studied 
at Daventry, under Doddridge’s successor—Dr, 
Ashworth. Before he was admitted to the 
preaching-class, he was sent to Newport Pagnell 
to conduct a service, with the instruction to read 
to the people one of Watts’s sermons. He read 
better, perhaps, as many students would have 
done, and possibly would do now, than he would 
have preached; but at the close he made an 
extempore appeal to the people. His manner 
impressed them, and on the day that his term at 
college expired, he left that institution, to go at 
ouce to Newport as pastor of the Independent 
church. 

William Bull’s ministry in this small Bucking- 
hamshire town extended over a period of fifty 
years. His abilities, and especially his preach- 
ing abilities, fitted him for a larger audience than: 
he could ever expect to procure at Newport 
Pagnell. He was often depressed with his work, 
and by its discouragements there. He was often 
invited to take other pastorates, and might 
apparently have attained the place subsequently 
occupied by the Rev. John Clayton at the Weigh 
House. But, either from a despondent temper, 
brought on, in all probability, by a painful 
disease to which during the greater portion of 
his life he was subject, or from that indisposition 
to external change which so often accompanies 
an active brain, he remained at Newport during 
the whole of his life. We believe that he did 
quite as much good in his small circle as he might 
have doue in a much larger one. Very probably 
he did more. Large “spheres” and large suc- 
cesses do not always or necessarily go together, 
as the life of many a popular preacher has shown. 
If he could not expatiate he could concentrate 
his work. Yet, until the latter portion of his 
life, his congregation does not seem to have been 
a large one. He could, however, often move out 
of it, and when he did he was followed as few 
men of his day were followed. People went from 
chapel to chapel and from place to place to hear 
him. He was, unquestionably, one of the 
most vigorous preachers who have ever occupied 
the Nonconformist pulpit. Nor was he in other 
respects at all hidden. He was on terms of the | 
most intimate personal friendship with Cowper, 


wards, writing to Mr. Unwin, Cowper describes 
him as “a learned, ingenious, good-natured, and 
* pious friend.” The intimate nature of this 
friendship is proved by the fact that Mr. Bull 
was the only person besides Mrs. Unwin whom he 
would see when his melancholy madness attacked 
him, although he had resolved to see no one, 
“not even his friend Mr. Bull.” And can we 
quote too often that genial noté in which he 
lures his friend to Olney to smoke a pipe in his 
greenhouse ?— 

‘*My dear Friend,—My greenhouse, fronted with 
myrtles, and where I hear nothing but the pattering of 
a fine shower, and the sound of distant thunder, wants 
only the fumes of your pipe to make it perfectly de- 
lightful. ‘Tobacco was not known in the golden age— 
60 much the worse for the golden age. The age of iron 
or lead would be unsupportable without it, and there- 
fore we may reasonably suppose that the happiness of 
those better days would have been much improved by 
the use of it. We hope that you and your son aro 
perfectly recovered. ‘The season has been most un- 
Seveuriila to animal life, and I, who am merely animal, 
have suffered much by it.” 

For, sul to say, but as every reader of Cowper’s 
poems knows, Mr. Bull, like Newton, though 
not a great, was a very faithful and punctual 
smoker. And, sadder atill, all his friends seemed 
to like him the better for it. The poet’s Jines on 
returning to his friend his tobacco-box are too 
well known to be quoted, but not so well known 
is Newton’s doggerel, where he expresses his 
hope to share { 

‘* A Theosophic pipe with Brother B., 

Beneath the shadow of his fav’rite tree, 

And then, how happy I! how oheerful he !” 
And we do not think that Whitbread’s invitation 
has been before published, in which he 
writes in no more elevated strain than Newton 
himself :— 

** T’ll fetch you here, if you will come; 

Pipe and tobacco-box are welcome, 

Your friends must always bless the art 

That mends your health and cheers your heart.” 


We saw the other day, in a newspaper, a letter 
from a man who adduced as proof positive of 
the hurtful influence of tobacco the fact that he 
had recently met with three ministers who were 
in ill-health, and had ascertained, in course of 
conversation, that each of them was a smoker. 
He may now read—if this book should ever come 
into his hands—that the learned, ingenious, and 
humorous Mr. Bull was a smoker, and that 
John Newton, in whose heart religion dwelt as 
in her native home, was also asmoker. If the 
first set of facts are worth anything, the other 
set are worth more; but we have not sufficient 
stupidity to draw a general inference from them, 

We wish we could draw at any length, or draw 
at all, from the pages of this book, the charming 
notabilia which they; contain concernivg other 
men of the past generation. Newton, for in- 
stance, who generally addresses his friend as 
‘Mon cher Taureau,” Thornton, Toplady, Row- 
land Hill, John Ryland, Robert Robinson, and 
others. We cannot omit, however, an anecdote 
in which, in a few lines, the differentia of the 
characters of Toplady, Newton and Bull are 
strikingly illustrated :— 

** In the spring or early summer of this year occurred 
the circumstance I am about to relate. Mr. Newton 
had been dining with Mr. Bull, and they were quietly 
sitting together, following after ‘the things whereby 
they might edify one another,’ and that search, aided 
by ‘interposing puffs’ of the fragrant weed. It waa 
in that old study [ so well remember, ere it was re- 
novated to meet the demands of modern taste. A room 
some eighteen feet square, with an arched roof, entirely 


surrounded with many a precious volume, with large old 
casement windows, and immense square chairs of fine 


Newton, Thornton, Whitbread, Mrs. Wilberforce, } 
and Rowland Hill. Partly through the generous 
aid of Mr. Thornton he established, main- 
tained and conducted the Newport Pagnell In- 
stitution. Here was work enough for any man, 
and certainly a large enough “sphere” for one 
who seems to have had little or no share of 
secular ambition. 


Amongst the most interesting of the memorials 
of Mr. Bull’s Newport life is the narrative of his 
intimacy with Cowper. Cowper’s letters to him 
have been published before, but the literature of 
that age has, we are afraid, to general readers, 
long been pushed aside by the sensation histories 
and novels which are the unfortunate delight of 
the present generation. To most of the readers 
of this biography, therefore, these letters are 
likely to be as new as though they were now for 
the first time published, Sir Egerton Brydges 
once said of the poet that his taste lay in a 
swiling, colloquial, good-natured humour, and 
that his melancholy was a black and diseased 
melancholy, not a grave and rich contemplative- 
ness. Mr. Bull called out, more, perhaps, than 
any other of Cowper's friends, this characteristic 
humour, and alsodid much to chase away this 
equally-characteristic melancholy. Cowper's first 
opinion of him was communicated in a letter to 
ewton, in which he says, “Mr. Bull is an 
“honest man,”—the very phrase, by-the-bye, 
which Arbuthnot also uses to describe his very 


realistic sketch of the Englishcharacter. After- 


Spanish mahogany. ‘There these good men were r gong 
enjoying their (¢te-d-téte when they were startled by a 
thundering knock at the door; and in came Mr. Ryland, 
of Northampton, abruptly exclaiming, ‘If you wish to 
see Mr. Toplady, you must go immediately with me to 
the Swan. He is on his way to London, and will not 
live long.’ They all proceeded to the inn, and there 
found the good man emanciated with disease, and 
evidcutly fast hastening to the grave. As they were 
talking together they were attracted by a great noise in 
the street, occasioned, as they found on looking out, by 
a bull-baiting which was going on before the house, Mr 
Toplady was touched by the cruelty of the scene, an 
exclaimed, ‘ Who could bear to seo that sight if there 
were not to be some compensation for these poor suf- 
fering animals in a future state?’ ‘I certainly hope,’ 
said wy grandfather, ‘that all the Bulls will go to 
heaven; but do you think this will be the case with all 
the animal creation? ‘ Yes, certainly,’ replied Mr. 
Toplady, with great emphasis, ‘all, all.’ ‘What!’ ree 
joined Mr. Newton, with some sarcasm in his tone; ‘do 
you suppose, sir, there will fleas in heaven? for I have 
a special aversion tothem.” Mr, Toplady said nothing, 
but he was evidently hurt.” 


It is noticeable that most of Mr. Bull’s in- 
timate friends were membera of the Established 
Church, They, however, appear to have sought 
him, rather than that he sought them. ‘The 
circumstance may be explained by the fact that 
Evangelical ministers of the Establishment at 
that period were almost driven, from the small- 
ness of their number, and the coutempt with 
which they were regarded, to cultivate acquaint- 
ance with, and seek sympathy from, Noncon- 
formists. Mr. Bull, while he prized this friend 
ship, was at no pains to conceal his own princi 
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ples. His biographer says of him, that he “ was 

‘never ashamed of his Dissent, and the Church 
“ party of that day, with many of whom he was 
” intimately associated, never seem to have re- 
“ spected him-the less.” Cowper evidently liked 
him all the better for his Nonconformity, and 
did not scruple to exhibit his acquaintance with 
the real character of the State-Church of that 
day. Bull’s Nonconformity, moreover, was not 
merely sectarian. It was based on exactly the 
same principle as the Nonconformity of the 
members of the Liberation’Society. Those who 
imagine that such principles are of modern 
growth, may be surprised to find that they were 
cherished as heartily by our grandfathers as they 
are by ourselves. Let the following strong 
language of one of Mr, Bull’s letters suffice as an 
illustration : — 

** All this morning I have been quarrelling with two 
ladies. I hate them both most cordially. There is old 
Madam Infallibility at Rome, and her daughter, Estab- 
lishment in England. The daughter is just like her 
mother, and imitates her ineverything. And both of 
them judge persecution of others to be necessary to 
their own safety. She reasons thus: ‘Surely it is the 
duty of the magistrate to establish a religion ; and surely 
it is most natural, most just, most right, to establish his 
own religion ; and surely, when he has done so, it is his 
duty to protect and defend it. But, on the same prinu- 
ciple, he must think it his duty to afflict and persecute 
every man that does not conform to his establishment.’ 
Hence, both the mother and the daughter must think it 

ht, and even essential to their own safety, to distress 
all those who are not exactly like themselves. My soul 
abhors such harlotry. It has not the shadow of 
authority to support it in all the New Testament, but is 
directly contrary to the religion of the meek and humble 
Jesus. 

And these sentiments were expressed at a time 
when, as this book sufficiently proves, Dissent 
was considered to be identical with rebellion, and 
when its professors expected to see all their few 
liberties taken from them. 

We have little space for a portrait of the 

reacher and the man, as he appeared to his 
friends and the public. We have remarked 
already on his popularity. One specimen of Mr. 
Bull’s sermons, which we should judge to be a 
favourable one, is given. There is nothing re- 
markable in it. It is neither original nor 
eloquent, if we except the eloquence which is 
derived from intense earnestness. We should 
judge that Mr. Bull’s remarkable popularity was 
owing principally to this quality. Whenever and 
wherever he preached his soul was on fire. His 
fine and commanding presence, his vigorous and 
unconventional manner, his occasional huamour— 
which tempted him sometimes into what may be 
termed Rowland Hillisms—added to this in- 
fluence. Lastly, though as rigidly orthodox as 
any man of his time, he was, like Newton, a 
“speckled bird.” That is to say, he did not 
believe that the body of theology was all of one 
colour. If it had its sad it had also its brilliant 
hues. He was flattered to his face, as all popular 
preachers are liable to be, by his enthusiastic 
admirers ; and if he had a weakness, it consisted 
in his repetition of this flattery in his letters to 
his family. But he appraised it generally, we 
suspect, at its true value, and thought as little of 
it as does every strong-souled man. A bull may 
lap honey and like it while he laps, but he knows 
when he has had enough of it. A calf will lap 
it until he is sick, and until others are sick of 
seeing him. 

We end our notice by a quotation, which, better 
than any description, will show what this rare 
old man was in his family. There are many 
eps of the deep, yet open affectionateness of 

is strong nature in the volume, especially in his 
letters to his son, but the following, to his 
daughter-in-law, soon after her marriage, is per- 
haps the choicest of his family letters. No one 
who reads it will think we ought to apologise for 
its length :— 


“* My dear Letty,—Methinks you seem a little dull to- 
day. It strikes me that a line from Newport may 
divert your attention and somewhat cheer your spirits. 
Your dear and mine is just now, perhaps, somewhere 
between St. Albans and Dunstable. The near and 
tender relation in which you now stand to me will 
interest the finest feelings of my heart in everything 
that attaches to your comfort or trials. At present it 
cannot be expected that you should enter into all the 
feelings of a child to a parent, like your own natural 
parent. Such feelings must be the result of time, and 
gradually grow up out of a mutual, confidential, and 
endearing kindness, and after all may, perhaps, never 
equalise what a’child feels toa real parent; bat I shall 
have an advocate in the person of him who, of all men, 
is most dear to you, and, perhaps, his example may have 
some weight in the argument ; at least, I can assure you 
it has with me very great weight, for I do love you very 
much for his sake, very, very much indeed, so that you 
stand on high ground in your attempts to gain =v 
affections—not only in being so nearly connected wit 
the dearest a, to me in all the world, next to my 
wife—but also in your own just claims on the ground of 
your own good sense and personal merit. I must, there- 
fore, beg you will give me full credit for all the ten- 
derness, and anxiety, and love of a real parent, who will 
never for a moment let pass an opportunity of realising 
everything that you can wish from a father, or that I 
can say, on the subject of my most unwearied atten- 
tion to your comfort. But the only true and 
solid foundation for comfort in this or any other 
gonnection, must and can only be laid in an: I: 
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mental knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, a living 
faith in Him, and a humble holy love to Him. On this 
ground, and on this alone, you and I may hope to pro- 
mote each other’s happiness in this life, and in a life to 
come, which shall endure to all eternity. 

‘‘ Tt may seem strange for an old man to be courtin 
the love and confidence of a young woman, and stil 
more for him to invite the lady to court his affections. 
(N.B.—They will be easily gained.) The worst owe of 
the argument is, that in the attempt you will have a 
rival who, if he cannot make me love him, will, at 
least, gain possession of my person, atid puta stop to 
all offices of kindness, and affection, and love between 
you andme. That rival is death, who seems every day 
to get nearer and nearer to me, and seems by bis 
messengers—gout, asthma, &c.—to be really impatient 
for his prize. Well, be it so! the Lord reigns, and He 
will certainly act for the best. His wisdom, power, 
goodness, and love are equal to everything consistent 
with His holiness and justice, His covenant and His 

romise. Our duty and our greatest comfort must arise 

rom communion with a precious Jesus and conformity 
to Him; and this is a sufficient reason why we should 
live much at the throno of grace. There is no blessing 
to be expected but in a way of free grace, and we ought 
not to enjoy a grain of comfort without giving glory to 
the Lord. 

“My dear love, commit yourself and your husband 
to Him; leave yoursclf with Him, and in everything 
say, ‘The Lord's will be done.’” 

We have only a word to say of the manner In 
which this biography is presented tous. It has 
evidently been a labour of equal affection and 
honour to its author. We thank him very 
heartily for his gift and his work, but shall we 
be considered to be too sensitive if we say, that 
while he is an admirable biographer, he is not one 
of the most admirable of writers? There is no 
affectation of fine writing, but there are marks 
in this volume fof carelessness and looseness of 
style which needed not to have occurred. 
Writing for instavce of Mr. Greatheed, the 
author says on page 134, “ He wasa man of con- 
“siderable ability.” On the very next page, 
and almost exactly opposite, he begins a para- 
graph with the words, “Mr. Greatheed was a 
“man of considerable ability.” Shall we add 
that the Book of Psalms is not often spoken of, 
as it is on page 149, as “that important book”? 
And we do not think it necessary, even for 
dramatic effect, that Mr. Bull should kill his 

randfather, thirty years before his actual 

eath, by informing us, as he does onp. 15], 
that “‘ while Mr. Bull was in London, he heard 
“Dr. Conyers (Mr. Thornton’s brother-in-law) 
“at Deptford; and the following Sunday he 
“ was struck with apoplexy, just as he was con- 
“cluding his sermon, and died in a few hours.” 
These, and such as these, however, are minor 
blemishes, and do not detract in the smallest 
degree, from the real value of this book. It is 
one of the most interesting sketches of one of the 
most able of preachers and honourable and use: 
ful of men, belonging to a period of Nonconfor- 
mist history, of which all now living know far too 
little. We have read it twice, and should not be 
sorry, both for its literary and its spiritual value,to 
be compelled to have it as an only companion for 
many more hours, 


BRIGANDAGE IN SOUTH ITALY* 


Brigandage in Italy may be traced back to 
times in which the facts of history are uncertain 
and few ; and even under the Republic and the 
Empire, “the men of the mountains were the 
“terror of the inhabitants of the plains,’ and 
things occurred which read exactly like a record 
of the incursions and cruelties of modern bandits. 
Mr. Hilton has chosen this interesting subject 
for a couple of volumes, on which he has 
bestowed the painstaking care of an historical 
student, and the earnest feeling of a friend of 
Italy. 

Although it has not been his purpose to write 
the history of ancient brigandage, he has devoted 
the first five chapters of his work to a rapid 
review of this always existing Italian evil, from 
the earliest to the latest times. In the fore- 

round we have, appropriately enough, the 

amnite war,—the incidents of the cave in 
Umbria, which a French general imitated in 
A!geria,—the origin of the Britii, fugitive slaves 
of their Lucanian masters,—Spartacus, with his 
seventy thousand brigands,—and, passing by 
many facts of like character, we have at last the 
period of the Empire, when injustice and de- 
spotism, slavery and the absorption of the lands 
of the many into the large estates of the few, 
filled the mountains with fugitives who sought 
to avenge on society the wrongs under which 
they groaned. After a glance at brigandage in 
the middle ages, Mr. Hilton selects the last 
years of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
severally for illustration ; and these yield us the 
well-known names of the chiefs Benedetto, Man- 
gone, and Sciarro; and again show us a time 
when the bandits were the true kings, sustained 
by the different barons and other powerful 
persons, who sheltered them, profited “ them, 
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and watched against all plans for their capture 
or destruction—a time when the brutal and 
desperate brigand bands would disfigure and 
outrage their victims in unutterable ways, when 
they extorted by force even in cities such ag 
Naples whatever their whims dictated, compelled 
fathers to give them their daughters in marriaga 
and by intrigue and intimidation “reduced the 
“citizens, as Giannone testifies, to a miserable 
“slavery.” We read with interest how the 
Viceroy Haro fivally suppressed these bands ; 
and how their power and terror revived and 
continued under the Bourbon Kings. 


It is manifest that a review cannot trace the 
progress or give account of the contents of chap- 
ters as largely inclusive as those on “ Brigandage 
“and the Parthenopean Republic,” “ Unde 
* Joseph, and Buonaparte, and Murat,’”—with 
all the incidents of “ Fra Diavolo,” of overflowine 
prisons and atrocious punishments, of the adven- 
tures and acts of Tomeo and Antonelli, and of 
the terrible edict of Manhés, so terribly executed 
against the bands of Parafante, Bizarro, and 
others, and even against all sheltering or feeding a 
brigand, though it were a parent or a child, 
No episode of the story is stranger or more 
impressive than Manhés’ determination to 
cut off from the human family the treacherous 
inhabitants of Serra, by drawing a mili- 
tary cordon about the place, which could be 
violated only at the certainty of instant death ; 
thus leaving the wretched, terrified, superstitious 
people to have their children born without 
baptism, themselves to die without sacraments, 
their sons and daughters to marry as beasts, 
without priest to bless, or magistrate toadminister 
justice! Well might the fright of the people be 
terrible, as their priests (implicated in their 
crimes) were marched off to the prison of Maida, 
the church doors closed, and the soldiery marked 
the line all around them which should shut them 
up to the “ infamous destiny” Manhés had, with 
‘inexorable, implacable” will, denounced to 
them. But after kneeling by the roadsides, and 
filling the air with groans and sighs, and beating 
their breasts with stones, they arose—and the 
whole population gave chase to the brigands to 
whom they had, unhappily, lent their aid and 
approbation before, and rested not until all were 


_— the citizens to humanity and civilised 
life. 

That which may be called the second part of 
Mr. Hilton’s work consists of five chapters, 
socially and politically the most important, iu 
which he describes “‘ the natural, political, moral, 
and religious occasions, stimulants, and causes, 
“‘ which have conspired to keep brigandage alive 
down to our own times, and which give ita 
“strange power over the minds of the Neapo- 
*‘ litan masses.’ Among the natural causes 
may especially be named the mountainous chia- 
racter of the country; the want of roads—in the 
continental portion of the old kingdom of Naples 
there are 1,848 communes, and 1,321 of these are 
destitute of roads for wheeled vehicles ; the con- 
sequent isolation of the people, removed from 
the influence of contact with their fellow-men ; 
and the facility thus afforded to refugees from 
justice, disbanded soldiers, and persons of 
criminal tendencies, to make themselves a home 
in the mountains, where there are dens and 
caves approached by paths which even the foot 
of a mule could not keep, and from which 
sallies may be made by night to plunder, 
ravage, and if need be to kill. Besides, the 
whole social history of the people has been a 
preparation for brigandage; and it is “the 
“ peasants’ only path to fame,” the “ protest 
“of poverty against injustice,’ supposed to be 
entirely free from dishonour, because “ courted, 
“pardoned, wsed by authority,” and its crimes 
glorified by the easily obtained sanction of 
corrupt religion. ‘To these causes must be added 
the poverty of the labourers, and uncertainty of 
their daily bread—the want of associations for 
mutual help—and the want of a benevolent 
middle class, The people have great virtues— 
are charitable, industrious, and courageous ; but 
the absence of education, the wicked policy of a 
corrupt and oppressive government, and the 
system of publishing general pardons, have con- 
spired to give a dangerous power to those very 
classes most capable of vice and lawlessness. 

Mr. Hilton devotes a chapter to the strange 
secret society,*the Camorra, which obtained under 
the Bourbons a stronger position than that of the 
Government itself. It originated in prisone, hal 
condemned criminals for its leaders, aud 
succeeded in establishing an organised extortion, 
a lawless black-mail, regularly collected from 
the helpless classes. This society held honest 
men in the timid subjection of vague fear to 
the greatest rascals in society ; and merchants 
were compelled to keep Camorrists in their pay, 
to secure their goods from a less regular mode © 
robbery, Yet such creatures as the Ferdinanils 
could employ this organisation as an irregular 


police, capable of serving the designs and 


captured and killed ; and then Manhéssolemnly ° 
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ten 


purchasing the security of base governments, It] 


is said that this association still exists in the 
prisons and penal works, and has given the 

nt Government infinite trouble ; the serious 
matter being that it has enjoyed the tolerance or 
even sympathy of the lower classes of people, 
who purchased the security of life and property by 
their regular monthly tribute to the Camorra; 
and it may, therefore, any day, “in case of new 
“disorders develope itself into its old proportions.” 

The causes of common brigandage are not Ope- 
rative alone. There have been in past times, and 
it is charged by Mr. Hilton that there are still, 
those in Italy who organise, pay, and direct the 

es of the country for the purpose of destroy- 
ing it. This crime, than which there is no 
eater, is political brigandage. Pope and King 
ave, it is said, invited to these crimes, and have 
endeavoured to consecrate them. We are unable 
to enter into the details given of that “ vast con- 
“ spiracy ” (to use the words of Massari, in his 
report to the Italian Parliament of last year), 
of thiogs and men, of passions and prejudices, 
‘‘ of history and politics, which impair the secu- 
‘yity of the Neapolitan provinces and the forces 
“of Italy.” The evidence of the complicity of 
the priests and Papal Government in this great 
conspiracy is such as cannot be rejected or ex- 
lained away: but the author indulges no vio- 
ence of spirit or language in adducing it ;—he 
simply records “ part of the charges made against 
‘Rome by a nation of Roman Catholics,” Italians 
are unanimous in laying the chief responsibility 
of the encouragement and maintenance of poli- 
tical brigands at the door of the Vaticau. We 
shall make two extracts in illustration of the 
olitical significance of the facts, derived alike 
m Conservative members of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, and from the work of St. 
Jorioz, who was Chief of Staff to General Govone, 
commanding the military zone of the frontier. 

‘The complicity of Francis with brigandage is shown 
by a variety of facts. I have space only to condenso a 
few of them. : 

“The conspiracy has been conducted in his name. If 
the work were not his, he should plainly have repudiated 
it before Europe by acts as well as words. On the con- 
brary, he is notoriously in intimate relations with the 

of committees at Rome. The brigands are sworn 
to bear allegiance to him ; false money has been coined 
in his name ; property is taken and paid for with promi-es 
of an, mg when the Bourbon is restored. These 
formalities are not always observed ; for so much hypo- 


crisy is not always possible to the transparent rogues 
who lead these bands of plunderers. The object is to 


invest the movement with a warlike character, to give | 


it the proportions of a royal army fighting its king back 
to its own. For this same parpose these escaped con- 
victs, jail-birds, and pickpockets who lead the bands, 
are called generals in the Bourbon army, and decorated 
with the stars of orders supposed once to have been 
honourable. 

“These titles and subterfuges, while they do not in- 
vest robbers and murderers who have never fought a 
battle with an honourable character, bring the sin and 
shame of the disorders afflicting South Italy home to the 
doors of the Farnese Palace. 

‘* The report of Castagnola to the Italian Parliament, 
contains a mass of facts proving conclusively the com- 

licity of Francis II. and the Papal Government in 
hl With the patience of a lawyer, this able 
advocate elaborates the significance of his facts, For the 
es of this book no such toilsome process of reason- 

is necessary, 

*The arguments may be summed up thus : 

“1. The bands are enrolled in Rome by persons con- 
nected with the ex-king. 

‘“*2. No opposition is made by the Government of 
Pius IX. to these enrolments. : 

**3. On the contrary, the bands have frequently bee 
escorted to the frontier by the Pontifical gens-d’armes, 
and, in some instances, supported by the Papal troops in 
assaults on small bodies of Italian troops. 

‘“*4, Crossing the frontier, the bands march to the cry, 
* Viva Francis II. and Pius IX.’ 

‘*5, When captured, they claim to be soldiers of the 
Santa Fede, and wear the decorations and uniforms of 
the Bourbon. 

, “6, The confessions, captured correspondence, dis- 
~ ¢overed plots and reactionary journals, all harmonise in 
affirming or admitting that brigandage is the plan 
adopted by Francis II., with the consent of the Papal 
ovement, in order to break down Italy in the 

uth. 

** Now let us look at a few of the facts. 
Bays :— 

‘“**'The bands are publicly enrolled in Rome by the 
druggist Vagnozzi in Campo de Fiori, and by a certain 
Piccarilli, ex-sergeant in the ex-Bourbou army, aud 
captain in the band of Chiavone, and also by the priests 

cci and Gonella. These brigands, united into bands, 
are afterwards distributed to different secondary chiefs, 
who pay, clothe, and march them to the frontier. 

*“*At Rome, Terracina, Ceprano, Frosinone, and 
Velletri, a business is made of equipping, lodging, pay- 

hg, and sending to the mountains as many brigands 
as possible, with the hope of devastating our frontier, 
renderiog us hateful to the people, exhausting our 
resources, and creating for us a mass of difficulties and 


obstacles, 


rom these provinces, 


Saint-Jorioz 


This is their dream, to drive us shamefully | 


“last three years would never have bee - 
“mitted” : and it is added : — Pa cae vee: 


**The pulpit has commonly ben silent ; but when it 
has dared to face the penalties of human law it has 
spoken for the cause of brigandage, has studied to 
sanctify it, has attempted the sacrilegious work of raising 
the highwayman, stained with infamy and blood, to the 
rank of a martyr. Last December (1862), from the 
pulpit of one of the most crowded churches of N aples, a 
preacher said, ‘ Our brothers the brigands, in various 
provinces of Italy, are victorious, and will continue to 
be, since they fight against a usurping King. (|The 
Madonna must perforce show us the miracle of expelling 
those usurpers from the kingdom.’ 

“Another, preaching in the same city during the 
novena of the Immaculate Conception, thus apostro- 
phized the Virgin :—‘ Virgin Immaculate, I shall no 
longer believe you virgin, if you do not soon restore 
to us our adored sovereigns, Francis and Maria Sophia.’ 

‘** When the pulpit is silent, its silence is a reproach. 
On former occasions, the clergy were wont in seasons of 
public affliction to bereech Heaven with solemn prayers 
to take away the scourge ; but this has not been done in 
this calamity. 

‘““Romano, chief of a brigand band near Gioja, was 
accustomed to have the mass celebrated (paying for it) 
in the Chapel of the Masseria dei Monaci, and this was 
called the mass of the brigands. The chaplain was 
always prompt to execute the commission, and he in- 
voked Divine benedictions upon the robbers, seeking to 
make Heaven an accomplice in their crimes. Oa the 
contrary, at Minervino, in the same province, when a 
corporal of the army was dying, a priest who was 
solicited to administer to him the comforts and sacra- 
ments of religion refused, because the hero had fought 
agaiust the brigands., 

‘““At Viesti, circle of Gargano, a priest chanted 

Domine salvum fac regem fore the Italian troops. 
The arch-priest, as a punishment, interdicted the church. 
On the other hand, a brigand rode into another church 
on horseback, and listened to the mass in that attitude, 
but no interdict was pronounced. 
_ “A brigand of Gargano, surnamed Principe Luigi, hav- 
ing succeeded in saving his life by flying from some 
lancers of Montebello, resolved to celebrate his success 
as a miracle wrought by the Blessed Virgin. He had a 
picture painted in which he was represented in conflict 
with the soldiers, and guarded from harm by the 
Madonna del Carmine. The picture was placed, with 
religious solemnities, in the Church of Monte Saint 
Angelo. The pr-fect of the Capitanata ordered both 
painter and priest to be arrested. The tribunal (be it 
said par parenthése) set both of them at liberty.” 


We might go on to fill columns with narra- 
tions respecting vile priests, daring robbers, and 
horrible conflicts,—some of them having a most 
exciting interest, others appalling for their 
cruelty or disgusting immorality. Foreigners 
such as Borjés, Trazégnies, and Halkreuth, have 
been decoyed into the ranks of political brigan- 
dage ; and their story is siguificant for failure as 
much as interesting for exploit. Of Crocco, and 
Chiavone, and Cuccitto, names that represent 
every conceivable atrocity, our readers must 
learn for themselves, if they desire to do so, the 
facts the author has cullected :—we have no room 
fur them, notwithstanding that with each name 
are connected incidents that might make the 
fortune of some sensational novelist. And we 
think it right here to say, that many of the bard 
facts which Mr. Hilton adduces, and which were 
necessary to sustain his indictment against the 
priest aud brigand, are of such a loathsome 
nature as to be hardly reproduceable, and ought 
to lead to the refusal of his book to the younger 
members of our families. 

The remedies for brigandage to which Mr. 
Hilton points, and which seem to be implied in 


the policy of the Italian Government, are chiefly | 


the creation of an army from the various pro- 
vinces, in which young men shall be schooled to 
patriotism,—the diffusion of public instruction, 
by which the plebs may be raised to the rank of 
a people,—the construction of roads through the 
wilder communes,—the regular employment of 
the large bodies of necessitous peasantry,—the 
organisation of the communes under able and 
trustworthy men,—the punishment of bad and 
disloyal priests,—and the firm repression of that 
indigenous robber-life to which, meanwhile, and 
for perhaps a generation, existing circumstances 
already indicated, and the traditions and habits 
of the people, may continue to lend encourage- 
ment, While all these remedies are in course of 
application, the immediate policy is and must be, 
“No peace with brigands, no amunesties for 
“ assassins.” 
It will be evident that Mr. Hilton’s book is 
of the sort that is entitled to general attention, 
aud that needs no professional commendation. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Logie: Designed as an Introduction to the Study of 
Reasoning. By the Rev. Joun Leecuman, M.A., LL, D, 
Fourth Edition. Illustrated by Diagrams, with Copious 
Exercises for Practice, (W, Allan and Co.) We have 


| 


*6* At Volletri a railroad officer an1 his wife, clothed no intention of reviewing a work so long and so widely | 


with the brigand—Bourbon—clerical costuine, publicly 
enrolled bands in the piszza, and despatched them to 


fight for the ‘sacred keys,’ and to restore that govern. | 
ment which an Eng'ish statesmanjhas styled “ the nega- 
tion of God.”?” 

It is alleged that “nobody in Italy doubts 
“that if Pope and priest had interdicted bri- 
“pandage as they have banned free principles, 
“the ravages along the Papal frontier for the 


/ 


; edition, 


known, and now so extensively used as an clemontary 
work in colleges, as tha li tle handbook of * Logic by 
Dr. Loechmaa, Greatly enlarged and revised in its 


quently enriched by the addition of an admirable pro- 
gressive series of exorcise, little if anything remained 
to be done to perfect it on its proiuction in & fourt' 


diagrams, which represent the argument to the eye, as 
in Euclid. The advantage of these will especially be 
felt by those teachers who place the book in the hands 
of senior classes in our upper schools, where the study of 
logic might most usefully be introduced more generally, 
and for which this work is peculiarly adapted. It is, 
indeed, the best elementary treatise wo know,~ excel- 
lent alike for its comprehsnsiveness, for the distribution 
of its materials, for its notices of the distinguishing 
features of the great modern works in which the subject 
has had its loftier developments, and for the concise 
and simple style in which it is written throughout. 
The chapters on tho application of lo:ic will be a very 
valuable part of the culture of a young student whose 
early advantages may have been slight; and will assist 
to lead on the better informed to breadth and fuluess 
and accuracy of intellectual attainment. 


Lays of the Pious Minstrels. Selections, by J. B. H. 
Edited and Rearranged by HENRY WRIGHT. (Houlston 
and Wright.) This elegant little volume is dedicated to 
“*all who are admirers of religious poetry of a beautiful 
‘and pathetic character, and who can recognise its 
‘* power to soothe, to elevate, and to strengthen”: and 
it is worthy of their acceptance, as containing nothing 
that is not of a hizh order of merit, many pieces that 
are far from generally known, and some of the richest 
gems of thought and imaginatioa that are to be found in 
all our poetic literature. Largo knowledge, fiue tasto, 
and healthy religious feeling have presided over the pro- 
duction of this selection ; which is admirably arranged 
by Mr, Wright. Several of our most distinguished 
living writers of sacred verse have permitted the inclu- 
sion of copyright pieces of theirs, Amongst the novel- 
ties of the book are three hymns, ‘‘ the composition of 
** Miss Mary Pyper (a resident in one of the ‘closes’ or 
** alleys of the old town of Edinburgh), whose misfortaves 
** total blindness, utter loneliness, extreme poverty, and 
** the] infirmities attendant on old age, must evoke the 
** com miseration and sy npathy of every Christian heart.” 
How truly fine—ihough without original imagination~ 
are such lines as these written in the circumstances de- 
scribed :— 
LET ME GO, 


** Let me go !—the day is breaking, 
Morning bursts upon mine eye ; 
Death this mortal frame is shaking — 
But the soul can never die ! 


** Let me go!—the day-atar, beaming, 
Gilds the radiant realms above ; 
Its full glory on me streaming, 
Lights me to that land of love! 


‘** Let me go !—my warfare’s ended ; 
Night’s dark shades have passed away ; 
All in view is glory splendid, 
Boundless and eternal day ! 


** Let me go!—my Master’s chariot 
Waits in stste to bear me home— 
Purchase of His grace and merit— 
Hallelujah ! Lord, I come! 


** Now I’m Thine, and Thine for ever, 
While eternal ages roll ; 
Sense and sin no more shall sever 
Thy blest presence from my soul ! 


** Now, amid the sacred splendour 
Of the glorious hosts above, 
Everlasting praise I'll render 
To that God whose name is love ! ” 


Several of the pieces are wholly new to us, and are of 
remarkable beauty and pathos. The work cannot fail 
to become one of the most popular collections of reli- 
gious verse: but we think the entire omission of the 
names of authors will decidedly diminish the interest 
of its readers in its contents, 

The Sunday Book of Poetry: Selected and arranged 
by ©, F. ALEXANDER. 
millan and Co.) It has been intended that this volume 
should contain such a selection of sacred poetry as may 
be placed in the hands of intelligent children from eight 
to fourteen years of age. Many of the compositions are 
hymns; and others falling under the divisions, ‘* The 
‘* Incarnate Word,” *‘ The Written Word,” &s., are 
also of a strictly religious and devotional character. But 
many other pieces are included, which are “‘ sacred ” in 
feeling rather than in language—in truthful and pure 
delineation of passions and experiences of the heart, and 
of aspects of life and duty, rather than in utterance of 
directly religious truths or aspirations, Tle compiler’s 
work has been done with something like perfectness, 
both as to resort to the highest and best sources, and as 
to good judgment in selection. The collection includes 
almost everything acultivated and tasteful pers n would 
look for in a work of its spacial character and limited 
rangs,—the larger portion being of such precivus 
materials a3 are not often found in similar works, of 
which we have too many, of too uniform a character, and 
too plainly made up from other compilations and not 
influenced by any literary quality or practice on the 
part of their producers, We think there are here sume 


things included little fitted to the capacities an | tastes 
of even the elder children to whoin the book is offered, 
and it is a fault of arrangement that its first fitty pages 
have #0 much tha aspect of a mere hymn-book, Ou the 
whol», however, wo agree with the editor that it is pos- 


second edition, published twenty years ago, and sabi | sible to interest children by the very highest order of 
. , ‘ ; ~ ’ a 


poetry, “always supposing it is not subtle or metaphy- 
* sical,” and that as ‘'a namby-pamby style is most un- 
** pleasing to chi'dren, especially to boys,” it was well 


The new feature is the introduction of for her to distinguish her volume from most others of 
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the kind, by the careful avoidance of 
might seem to condescend to the minds of her young 
readers, 

Ephraim Holding'’s Sunday school Illustrations. 
Family Walking-sticks, or, Prose Portraits of my Re- 
lations. By George MocripncE (‘Old Humphrey.”) 
(London: 8S. W. Partridge.) Mr. Partridge’s illustrated 
books are pre-eminently attractive for beauty of appear- 
ance, and have alwaysasound moralor religious character. 
We could hardly have more welcome aud commendable 
books, produced in a most pleasiog manner, than those of 
the late Mr. Monilge. Everyone knows their true 
originality, their great freshness, and their fine human 
feeling. “Family Walking-sticks ” has much of his 
best power ; and while genuinely pious, has as much in- 
dividuality and unexpectedness in its own way as De 
Mai-tre’s “‘ Journey round my Room.” 


Gleanings. 


A railway tunvel under the Mersey is projected. 

A great quantity of snow has fallen in the south of 
France, eo: 

It is difficult to make the pot boil with the fire of 

enior. | 
‘ Desertions from the battle-field may appropriately 
be called the bolis of war. 

The Government have abandoned the Malta Dock 
scheme. ei 

A young girl laat week attempted to drown herself 
at Liocolo, beeagse her mother would no’ allow her 
to go to a tea-party, ee 

Jt is said the expenses of the Muller trial iocurred 
hy Government were ahout 700/., and by the German 
D-fence Arzociation, 3001. 

Mr F. Walker, writing in the Zoologist of this 
mo ‘th, says that the Channel Islands are gradually 
sioking into the sea. 

Tt is stated that the flax crop of Ulster for 1863 
was worth at least 20,000,000/. to the country when 
manufactured. 

Jt is reported, though tle statement needs authen- 
tication, that the new Confederate privateer, the Sea 
King, has gone ashore off Funchal. 

A Transatlantic editor, looking out a motto for 
Colonel Kinney, who ia not exactly a Cezar, recom- 
mends him to adopt—‘* Veni, ridi, vice versd !” 

The organ of the Church Union Society informs us 
that the cloak which St. Paul left at Troas is gene- 
rally supposed to have been a Evch ristic veetment. 

Last week one of the Euirl of Breadalbane’s game- 
keepers succeeded in trap; ing a splendid specimen of 
the gclden eagle, The bird measures eight feet from 
tip to tip of the wings. 

A Galignani paragraph relates the instance of a 

oung girl writing a letter ‘*To my Mother in 
Heaven.” and pioning it to the shroud of her de- 
ceased mistress for conveyance thither ! 

Mr. E. Bryant, a farmer, of Bishop’s Hull, Taun- 
ton, has given all the poor people io the parish as 
many apples as they could carry away in baskets and 
bags. | 

The report of another railway murder—this time 
near Rughy—rcsolves itself into a drunken frolic, 
during which a suilor fell out of a train through an 
unfastened door, and was picked up safe and sound. 

The Army and Navy Gazette says :—‘* We unoder- 
stand that the Duke of Somerset, in compliance 
with the expressed wish of the country, has given 
his sanction for Captain Cowper Coles to construct 
ao entirely new ship on hia cupola principle.” 

The first time Jerrold saw a celebrated zong-writer, 
the latter said to him, ‘* Youngster, have you suffi- 
cient confidence in me to lend mea guinea?” ‘Oh, 
yeu,” said Jerrold, ‘‘l’ve all the coafidence, bat I 
haven’t the guines.” 

MEASURING HIS DisTtaNce.—A_ browbeating 
counsel asked a witness how far he had been from a 
certain place. *‘ Just four yards, two feet, and six 
inches,’’ was the rep'y. ‘ How came you to be sc 
exact, my friend ?” ** Because [ expected some fool or 
other would ask me, and so I measurcd it.” 

Very PreEtty.—One day, just as an English 
officer had arrived at Vienna, the Empress, knowing 
that he had seen a certain princess much celebrated 


for ber beauty, asked him if it was really true that | 
che was the wost beautiful womin he had ever seen ? | 


‘*T thought so yeslerday,” he replied, 

An Irish Butt —The Irish have an extravagant 
way of expressing themse!ves sometimes, An Irish 
Jid wae climbing a tree for the parpose of removing 
a robin’s nest, which he seemed tv covet much, He 
had vearly reached it, when, losing his hold, he fell 
to the ground, a distance of twelve or fourteen feet, 
His father observiog the fall, ran to him, exclaimiog, 
* Larry, honey, are you kilt?” —*‘Ouh, father, no ; 
but L’m aprichless |” 

Hien Jinks.—At Alderley Karl Russell planted a 
Spanish chestnut tocommemorate his son’s marriage. 
Throughout the festivities he was the merriest of the 
merry. At the dance in the evening the family and 
guesta joined very heartily. Even Earl Russell, 
oblivious of the cures of State, led a buxom Cheshire 
Jase down a long country dance, and on arriving at 
the bottom of the 10m evinced signs of exhaustion, 
when one of Lis friends went upto the noble lord, 
und, tapping him on his shoulder, sdvired his lordship 
“to rest, and be thankful!” ‘The venerable peer 
enjoyed the well-timed joke, and j ined in the Jaugh it 
ex. i'ed.— Sh field Paper. 

An Epitonian Moan —Tne Geelong Chronicle, 
heretofore a bi-weekly publication, is to be reduced tu 
a weekly issue, The edi'or gives the following vey 
euffici nt reasons fr this prudential limitation of his 


publishing liabilities :--"* Beewuse a largo number of | 


anything that 


PORRITL’~HARDMAN.—Nov. 9, at the 


subscribers never pay at all. Because many of them 
pay once in two or three years, while the proprietor 
pays every Saturday (when he has the money). Be- 
cause many of the auctioneers state their clients are 
too poor to advertise, and the proprietor is too 
poor to advertise gratis. Because the farmers, 
who have been always, and still are, our fast friends, 
have, by a visitation of Providence, become too poor 
to encourage literature this winter. Because the 
squatters say we go in for the people who eat their 
beef and mutton, and not for those who buy wool, 
and that in consequence the Chronicle is unworthy of 
their support—the logic of which reason it is hard to 
discover. Because the Legislature imposes a tax on 
the conveyance of newspapers through the post, 
which presses very hardly on the proprietor, he not 
only losing the papers of his non-paying country 
subscribers, but having to pay for the privilege into 
the bargain. Because the roads are so bad that it is 
impossible to reach many subscribers during the 
winter, and often, when after much tribulation and 
many boggings, ‘our collector’ does succeed in 80 
doing, he is very politely told to ‘ call again next year. 
Because a general apathy pervades the entire district, 
the people seeming to have made up their minds that 
to battle with monopoly and class legislation is to 
engage in a hopeless struggle against might, the con- 
sequences being that the farmer leaves his land 
uniilled, the small capitalist crosses the Murray river, 
the larger ones go to Queensland or New Zealand, 
the shopkeepers take refuge in the Insolvent Court, 
and the labourer feeds himself with his family at the 
public soup-kitchen—they are all too poor to pay for 
a newspaper, and almost too wretched to read one.” 


GovERNMENT PowpER Macazings.—As one of 
the results of the recent catastrophe at Erith a rigid 
investigation has been made as to the regulations in 
force at the numerous floating and other powder 
magazines belonging to the Government, and situated 
on and near the Thames at Woolwich and its vicinity. 
Colonel Boxer, .A., Superintendent of the Royal 
Laboratories, has been in frequent communication 
with the authorities at the War Department on the 
subject, and the regulations heretofore carried out, 
some of which were of a highly objectionable nature, 
have been so amended as to insure more safety to life 
and property, The keepers of floating powder 
magazines, who, in some cases, resided on board with 
their wives and families (thus involving the necessity 
of having fires) will in future reside on shore, and a 
number of additional men have been selected—three 
of whom will be placed on each magazine, for night 
duty only—-and the makiog of fires on board for the 
purpose of cooking, &c, bas been abolished and 
strictly prohibited. Other measures of a precau- 
tionary nature are about to be carried out. 


Honey Mlachet and Commercial 
Intelligence. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

The expectations of the public as to the further reduc- 
tion in the rate of discount at the Bank of England last 
Thursday were not fulfilled. 8 per cent. is still the 
official minimum. J 

Consols have advanced } since this day last week. 
The closing prices to-day were 913 to 4 for delivery, 904 
to } ex div. for the 8th December. 

The directors of the Trust and Lban Company of 
Upper Canada have issued their half-yearly report, from 
which it appears that their profits during that period 
have reached the sum of 14,402/. 7s. They recom- 
mend a‘dividend of 84 per cent., to be declared out of 
this sum ; the balance will be carried to the reserve fund, 
which is thereby raised to 58,0731. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


(From Friday’s Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, November 16, 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


ee £27,766,210 Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities ., 8,634,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 13,116,210 


Notes issued 


——_— rn 


£27,766, 240 


£27,766,240 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’Capital£14,5538,000| Government Securi- 
Rest . 3,310,036 

5.142, 468 


Public Deposits... Other Securities .. 19,305,241 


Other Deposits .... 14 426,234] Notes ............ 7,371,855 

Seven Day and other Gold & Silver Coin 736,115 
ea 

£37.937,753| £37 937,753 

Nov. 17, 1864, oe 


W. MILLER, Chief Cashier, 
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Hirths, Mlarringes, und Deaths. 


BIRTAS. 

VAUGHAN.—Nov, 10, at Snodland, Kent, the wife of Fred. 

Vaughan, of a son. 
ORCHARD.—Nov. 11, at Bristol, the wife of Mr. Edwin 
eateinnng ue 

t'T.—Nov, 13, at Southside, Weston- . 
- - Ad - <3 Rev R. gic rg of a eon. —— 
T.—Nov. 13, at Market Drayton, Salop, the wif 
Rev, Hl. Stu.t, of a son and tg ee 


MARRIAGES, 

WATT3—PALMER.—Nov. 7, at the Independent C1} - 

himpton, Mr, James Watts, to Miss Martha alee. idee 
KN IGHT—-WHEELOCK.—Nov. 8, at the | ndependent Chapel, 

Hinckley, Mr. W. Knight, to Miss Sarah Wheelock. 
Independent Chapel, 
Oungest son of Mr, 

ily Hardman, niece 


Uluham-road, Manchester, Samuel, 
Joseph Porritt, Ramsbottom, to Miss 


o’ Mr, John Sellars, Manchester, 


/ 


ties eeeee oceeeeek10, 374,512 | 


wite the mutton trade was heavy, at 2d. per 
CU 


ee 
—: 
HOLLINS — GREEN.—Nov. 10, at the (Oo 
Chapel, Market Welghton, by the Rey. am. Jone org 
0 »0 wo to Mrs. nG 
a Noy. 11, at the Ge sooty 
-—Noy. at the General Ba 
Fleet, by the Rev. Farmer Chamberlain, Mr. vr eel 
of Leicester, to Miss Marianna Grocock. ° 
ELLIS—RHODES.—Nov. 12, at Weston-street Chapel, Sher 
sae Bejan HS Bs deere 
the r. Benjam is, iza, youn 
Mr. Samuel Rhodes, all of Sheffield. 7 oe’ M*UBHter of 
BELL—PATTISON.—Nov. 12, at Horton-lane Chape) Brad 
ford, by the Rev. J. R. Campbell, D.D., Mr. William Bar 
to Miss Martha Ann Pattison, both of Horton. : 
BEECROFT — BREWERTON.—Nov. 12, at Salem Cha ] 
Bradford, by the Rev. J. G. Miall, Mr. John Beecroft, ¢) 
be pate: phe mg ager of a . 
A _ .—Nov. 14, at Albany Chapel, by th 
H. Spurgeon, assisted by the Rev. H. Waekine ca. © 


» hephew of 
the bridegroom, W. 8. Ashby, Esq., of 129, Albany. 
—— London, to Miss Susan Ing, formerly of Oakley’ 

ucks 


LA WSON—JUTSON.—Nov. 15, at the Congregational 
Whitstable, by the Rev. John Clarke, Mr. George — 
to Miss Mary Jutson. 

ADAMS — BOAST.—Nov. 15, at_the Baptist Chapel, Pulham 
by the Rev. B. Taylor, Mr. James Adams, to Mrs. Eliza 
noes Sor ! on Market. 

SA - .— Nov. 15, at Westgate Chapel, Bra 
by the Rev. H. Dowson, Mr. Joseph Saunders, of ome 
Miss Mary Ann Rice, of Bradford. ‘ 

DANIELS3—FOUNTAIN.—Nov. 15, at the Bapti 
St. Clement’s, by the Rev. T. A. Wheeler, Mr. . Daniels, to 
Elizabeth Ann, eldest daughter of the late Mr. Thos. Foun. 
tain, St. Stephen’s-square, Norwich. 

SPRINGFIELD—HILLHOUSE.—Nov. 19, at Greville-place 
Church, 8t. John’s-wood, by the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, A.M 
Osborn Springfield, Esq., of Catton, Norfolk, and late 
Mayor of Norwich, to Eliza Matilda, fourth daughter of the 
late John Wilson Hillhonse, Esq., of Boundary-road, §t 
John’s- wood. aig 

WHITE—WOLF.—Nov. 19, at the Poultry Chapel, by the 
Rev. J. Spence, D.D., James, on'y son of William White, of 
Hartley Row, Hants, to Maria, elder daughter of Charles 
Wolf, of St. Paul’s-churchyard. No cards, 


DEATHS. 
JOHNSTON.—Nov. 7, at Waterside, Montrose, Mary Cook 
wife of Joseph Johnston, Esq., aged sixty-three. . 
CARLISLE.—Nov. 11, at Moy, Ireland, Harriet, the be- 
loved mother of the Rev. H. H. Carlisle, B.A., of South- 


ampton. 

HARVEY.—Nov. 11, at Upper Plaistow, Essex, deeply 
lamented, Mary, eldest and much-beloved child of J oseph 
and Caroline Harvey, of the Castle Academy, Halesworth, 
Suffolk, aged fifteen yeara. 

WHITBY.—Nov. 12, at Bridgwater, of diphtheria, Edith 
Apna, eldest daughter of Mr, Whitby, bookseller, aged eleven 


pel, 
son, 


st Chapel 


years, 

MEARS. — Nov. 13, at 30, Gresham-terrace, Dalston, Anne, the 
beloved wife of Mr, Charles Frederick Mears, in the twenty- 
seventh year of her age. 

JONES.—Nov. 16, at Machynlleth, aged three years and two 
months, of inflammation of the windpipe, following an 
attack of the measles, Baldwyn, son of the Rev. Josiah 
Jones, Independent minister. 

WARDLAW.—Nov. 17, at Millburn House, Renfrew, Jane 
Smith, relict ofthe Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D., of Glasgow. 

HALL.—Nov. 20, at 7, Primrose-hill, Northampton, Bessie 
Helen, only daughter of the late Rev. George James Hall, 
M.A., of Linton, Cambridgeshire, aged fourteen years. 


Qi 


HoLLoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Alleviation and Cure. 
—The most loathsome sores, foulest ulcers, and most hopeless 
bad legs, assume a healthier appearance after a very few 
applications of Holloway’s cleansing and healing unguent. It 
promptly improves the aspect, and soon reduces the irra- 
tability of old sluggish ulcers, which have fruitless:y exhausted 
the surgeon’s skill and tient’s endurance. By paying 
attention to the directions folded round each pot, the afflicted 
may easily and fearlessly guide their own ailments to a happy 
issue, and remove all further cause of trouble and anxiety. 
It is gratifying to watch the subsidence of inflammation, and 
the gradual decrease of swelling, which occur through the 
cooling and sedative pespettion of this inestimable Ointment, 
aided by Holloway’s Pills. , 


Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Lonpow, Monday, Nov. 21. 


The supply of wheat from the home counties this morning 
was small, and the prices realised were the same as those cur- 
rent on Monday last. Foreign wheat sells slowly and quite 
in retail, at the currency of this day week. There has been 4 
fair sale for English malting barley at former quotations, but 
foreign is dull. Beaus and peas the same as last week. The 
arrivals of foreign oats during the past week have been mode- 
rate. The trade to-day has been much the same as last Mon- 
day, with a limited sale at the rates of that day. 


CURRENT PRICES. 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
WHEAT— X Ss 2 & 
Essex and Kent, PEAS— 
red, 1863 .. .. 34to088| Grey .. .. «. 331036 
Ditto 1864 .. ... 85 389] Maple .. .. .. 36 8% 
White, 1863 .. at eee i ol he SS 
oo | 6=«.-—s BUSA... 89 45 Boilers .. .. «. 35 38 
Foreign red .. 86 40| Foreign, white .. 36 38 
»» White » &@& @& 93 35 
Saar ' RYE ee ee ve ee 
oglish malting .. 30 34 
Chevalier .. .. 85 36 OAti- 19 22 
Distilling .. .. 24 26 English feed.. .. 4 
ee »  _ potatoe .. 93 
Scotch feed .. .. 20 
Matt— » potatoe .. 24 27 
 Serseeraets se jee ~- 2 eee ee. 
Chevalier .. .. 62 61 te ce oe DS 
Brown .. .. «- 50 53] Foreign feed.. .. 18 22 
BEANS— 
Tee ok tn on O° OT OE . 
arrow... .. .. 88 40| Townmade., « 36 4 
Small .. .. .. 89 40| Country Marks .. 29 = 
Kgyptian .. .. 82 83| Noriolk & Suffolk 28 3 


BUTCHERS’ MBAT, Istinaton, Monday, November 21. 


The total imports of foreign stock into London a 
week amounted to 13,427 head. In the corresponding rong 
in 1863 we recoived 11,417; in 1864, 5,205; in 1861, oe ; 
in 1860, 8,330; 1859, 5,981; 1858, 5,674. The supply ° 
foreign stock on offer here to-day was large, and its gene 
quality was iuvferior. Sales progressed slowly, at barely 
last week's prices, The show of English beasts was pe 
moderate; of Scotch limited; of Irish tolerably large. »U 
the condition of most breeds was by no means first-rate, «beer 
except the arrivals from Scotland. On the whole, the 
trade was in a sluggish state, and in some instances gen et 
a drooping tendency. ‘The best Scots and crosses 80 : 
Sa 4d. per Sibs. A total clearance of the supply was = 1 
effected. The arrivals from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, aso 
Northamptonshire comprised 2,200 shorthorns, &c ; a J 
Other } arts of ngland, 700 various breeds; from yer “ 
140 3cots and crosses ; and from Ireland, 500 oxen and he! ae 
With mo-t breeds of sheep the supply was good. oe ° 
half-breds, &c., moved off steadily, at full quotations. 0 
; Sibs. less money- 


‘alves, the supply of which was moderate, were in slow 
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neat, at full prices, viz., from 4s. to 5s, per Sibs, There 
was a fair inquiry for pigs, at full prices. 
Per Sibs, to sink the Offal, 
o sd. &.d 
raf coarse beasts. 3 4 to 
nd quality . 4 


2 
Prime !@ e oxen. 4 10 
od &o.. 5 : 

6 


0| Prime Southdown 6 Gtcb ‘“b 
time Southdown 6 6 to 
Lee 6 & 6% 2 
2] Lge. coarsecalves 310 4 4 
6} Primesmall . .4 6 410 
2} Large hogs . .3 6 4 0 
10 | Neatem. porkers.4 2 410 
woolled5 0 5 4 


NEWGATE arp LEADZNHALL, Monday, November 21. 

The supplies of town and country-killed meat on sale at 
these markets are but moderate. For all descriptions the 
trade is slow, at our quotations. | 


Per Slbs. by the carcase, 
8. d. . > ae s. a, od, 
or beef . .3 Oto3 4/Smallpork . .4 6to5 0 
ae ng ditto -8 6 4 O/|Inf. mutton . .8 4 4 0 
Primelargedo, 4 2 4 4/Middlingditto .4 2 ¢ 6 
Do. smalldo.. .4 6 4 8/| Prime ditto 4 8 §& Q 
Large pork. . .8 6 4 4/ Veal. . 810 410 


PRODUCE MARKET, Togspay, Nov. 22. 


Tea4.—Bnsiness has been rather quiet, and the few dealings 
entered into have been at about previous rates. 

SucaR —The market has remained rather dull, and prices 
have sbown very little change of importance In the refined 
market the operations have been on a very limited scale, at 
about previous rates. ; 

CorreE —The demand for colonial descriptions has been 
steady, and late prices have been well sustained. 

Rice.—There continues to be a gocd inquiry, and late prices 
are fully sustained. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Nov. 21.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 2,969 firkins butter, and 2,427 bales of 
bacon; and from foreign ports 17,976 casks of butter, and 
650 bales bacon. In the Irish butter market the trade 
was quiet, and the transactions were of a limited character, 
prices nominally the same. Foreign declined about 4s. per 
ewt., best Dutch, 124s., the quality indifferent. The bacon 
market ruled firm, and an advance of ls. to 2s. per cwt. was 
obtained, at which the market closed steady. 


POTATOES,.—Borovuecn AND SpiTALFIKLps, Monday, Nov. 
91.—These markets continue to ba tolerably supplied with 
home-grown potatoes. The tupply of foreign produce on sale, 
however, is small, the imports last week from all quarters 
being confined to 108 bags. For good and prime samples there 
is a ready sale, at very full prices, and inferior produce fully 
supports previous quotations, 


SEEDS, Monday, Nov. 21.—In the seed market the trade 
eontinues firm. her parcels of red cloverseed have been 
taken for export to the continent, at rather improved prices, 
and there is now more inquiry from home buyers. White seed 
is held firmly. Trefvils are inquired for, and held for full 
prices, 

FLAX, HEMP, COIR, &o., Saturday, Nov. 19.—The market 
for flax is steady, at full prices. For Hemp there is a mode- 
rate demand, clean Russian being quoted at 321, to 341. 5s. 
per ton on the spot. Jute moves off slowly, at extreme rates. 
Coir goods are steady in price. 


WOOL, Monday, November 21.—Since our last report the 
demand for most kinds of English wool has somewhat im- 
proved, and prices have ruled a shade higher. The supply on 
offer, both here and in the provincial districts, is only mode- 
rate, and it is stated that the stocks in the hands of the manu- 
facturers are limited even for the time of year. 


TALLOW, Monday, Nov. 21.—The tallow trade is steady 
to-day, and the prices continue to advance. P.Y.C. is quoted 
at 41s. 6d. to 41s. 9d. per cwt. on the spot. Town tallow is 
selling at 41s, 3d. net cash. Rough fat 2s. 24d. per lbs. 


OIL, Monday, Nov. 21.—Linseed oj] is firm, at 333. 3d. per 
cwt. on the spot. Rape moves off steadily, at 45s. tu 45s 6d 
for foreign refined. Cocoanut and palm oils are stealy ; but 
for other oils the trade is quiet. French spirits of turpentine 
commands 62s. per cwt, 


COALS, Monday, November 21.—Market without altera- 
tion from last day. Hetton’s, 23s. ; Haswell’s, 238 ; Hartle- 
pool, 23s.; Tees, 238s ; Hartley’s, 19s. 6d.; Norton An- 
ri 22s, 25 fresh ariivals, 2 left from last market; 110 
at sea. 


Aodertisements, 


a ne 


NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
(JABRIEL'S PAMPHLET on the TEETH. 


(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE) 


Explaining the only effectual mode of eupplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the purpose 
of natural masticators. 


GABRIEL’S ‘‘ Pamphlet on the Teeth” should be read by 
all who value health, and before consulting a Dentist.— 
Morning Herald, : 


These Teeth are supplied on the principle of Capillary At- 
traction and Suction, thus dispensing entirely with springs, 
and are supplied at moderate charges, 


MESSRS, GABRIEL, 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 
3 LONDON : 
27, HARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, W. 
City ESTABLISHMENT : 
3%. LUDGATE-HILL. 36. 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge.) 
184, DUKE-STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 
65, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they undertake. 


AMERICAN MINERAL TEETHG, from Four to Seven and 
Ten to Fifteen Guineas per Set, best in Europe, warranted. 
ingle Teeth and partial Sets at proportionate moderate 

arges, 


EE 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
GENUINE MUSTARD. 


Dr. Hasaatt, having subjected this mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that 
it contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, 


PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE FLAVOUR. 


See that each Package bears their Trade Mark the “‘ Prize Ox,” 
and Dr. Hassall’s Report, 


Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS Brick-lane, & Wentworth- 
street, London, N.E. 
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BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


THE 


GENERAL FURNISHING AND UPHOLSTERY COMPANY 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING 


AN ENTIRELY NOVEL DESCRIPTION OF FURNITURE, 


Manufactured expressly for them, of Native British Wood. 
IT IS LIGHT, CHASTE, AND ELEGANT IN CHARACTER, AND 


SUITABLE FOR FIRST-CLASS BED-ROOMS. 


THE GENERAL FURNISHING AND UPHOLSTERY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(F. J. ACRES, MANAGER), 
24 AND 25, BAKER-STREET, W. 


N.B. The Company’s Illustrated Catalogue of Furniture is forwarded, post free, on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


<2 


DEAN E’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
and finish. 

DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufac- 

: ture, strongly plated. 

DEAN E'S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sete, Liqueur Stands, 
Cruets, Cake Baskets, &. 

DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Prices of Tin 
Dish Covers in seta, 18s., 303., 408., 63s., 78s. 

DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sots, from 21s., new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced, 

DEANE'’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysell’s and 
other patent improvements. 

DEAN K’S—Copper and Bras: Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans, Stockpots, d&ec. 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and hand- 
some assortment. 

DEAN E’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass 
and Bronze—thiee-light glass from 63s, 


DEANE’S—Domeetic Baths for every purpose, Bath-rooms 


fitted complete. 


DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 


roved patterns, 


p 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in lron and Brass, with Bedding of 


superior quality. 


DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitch- 


eners, Rangea, &c, 


DEANE’S—Cornives and Cornice-poles, a variety of patterns, 


French and English. 


DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 


Utensils. 

DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong 
and se-viceable. 

DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowors,Garden Rollers, 
Wire-work, &c. 

DEANE’S—Harnees, Saddles, and lorse Clothing, manufae- 
tured on their own premises, and of the 
best muterval. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICED FURNISHING LIST GRATIS AND POST FRER. 


Established A.D. 1700. 


DEANE anv CO. 


(Opening to the 
Monument), 


LON DON-BRIDGE. 


TRADE 


aank. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 


is much recommended 
FOR CHILDREN’S DIT. 


Recipe ror Sporce CaKke.—Half-pound of Corn Flour, 
quarter or half-pound of butter, and two tea-spoonsful of 
Baking Powder, to be very well mixed together. Take 
three e¢gs, and beat the yolks and whites separately for 
fifteen minutes; then add to them quarter-pound bruised 
white sugar; mix all together, flavour to taste, and beat for 
fiiteen minutes; put it into a well-buttered tin, papered 
all round two inches deeper than the tin; bake in a quick oven 
for one hour, 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 
body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :—Ist. Facility of application ; 2nd. Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or excoriate ; 8rd. [t may be worn with 
equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or day ; 
4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 
obeervation. 

‘* We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to all 
those who stand in need of that protection, which they cannct 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other 
apparatus o1 truss as from that which we have the hizhert 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Church and State Gazette, 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Willian 
Fergusson, Esq., F.R.8., Professor of aeny in King’s College, 
Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, d&c. ; C. G. Guthrie, -Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital ; W. 
Bowman, Esq., F.R.8., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s Colle,e 
Hospital ; T. Callaway, Esq . Senior Assistaut-Surgeon to Guy's 
Hospital; W. Coulson, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the Magdalene 
Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq,., F.R.8., Surgeen to the 
Loudon Hospital ; W. J. Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-Chif to the 
Metropolitan Police Force ; Aston Key, Kaq., Surgeon to Prince 
Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., ¥.R.S. ; James Luke, Esq., Sur- 
geon to the London Truss Society ; Erasmus Wilson, Keq,, 

.; and many others. 
or ppl teen Cireular may be had by post, and the Truss 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s, 21s., 20s. dd., and 3]8. 6d: 
Postage, 1s. 

Prise of a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 42a., and 528. 6d, F’ostage 
1s. 8d. 

an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 528, Postage 1s. 10d, 
Sam be Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


NLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c 
The material of which these are made is recommended 
by the faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressibly, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent suppoit 
in all cases of WEAKN ESS, and swelling of the LEGS, VAKI- 
COSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &. It is porous, light in texture, 
and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking 
Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d. 19s., to 16s, each, Postage 6d. 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


BACON. 


T has been for many years a great diffi- 
culty with all Housekeepers to know where to obtain 
Bacon the quality of which can be thoroughly depended upon. 
HILLIER and SON, who during the last forty years have 
converted MORE THAN HALF-A-MILLION PIGS into the 
Prime Bacon so well known by the trade, have hitherto confined 
themselves to supplying dealers only; but, finding that so 
much has been sold as theirs which has not been cured by 
them, they now offer single sides to families at prices as under : 
—Smoke-dried single sides, 9d. per lb.; hams, 1lld. per Ib. ; 
delivered free to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 
Pasa HIcvier and Son, Newmarket, Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire. 


| Fetes DRY COMFORTS INCREASED! 


The beneficial and emollient advantages of GLYCERINE, 
for softening the skin and preventing or curing cracked hands, 
are secured by Laundresses or Servants when using Harper 
Twelvetrees’ popular Preparation of | 


GLYCERINE AND SOAP-POWDER, 


a Penny Packet of which will make nearly a pound of strong 
Washing Soap. It greatly expedites the Family Wash, and is 
regularly used by ‘Thousands of Families on account of its 
harmless, effective, and economical properties. Ask for 
** Harper Twelvetrees’ GLYCERINE for Washing.” Sold by 
Grocers and Druggists. 


Manufactory — Bromley-ty-Bow, London, E.; and §&1, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 


GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 
Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rusty hair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful and natural brown or black without the least 
injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and by the Pro- 
prietor, W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96), Goswell-road. Sent free 
to any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 3s, Od., 5s, 6d., 
and 10s. 6d,each. Beware of Counterfeits, 


Hat DESTROYER for removing super- 


fluous hair on the face, neck, and arms, This reat dis 
figurement»’ female beauty is yerncrny removed by thia 
article, which is easily applied, and certain in effect. In Boxes, 
with directions for use, 3s. 6d. each, Sent free to any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumers and Chemists, and of 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 853 (late 96), Goswell-road. 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 
WATER'S QUININE POMADK prepared with can- 
tharides restores the hair in all cases of sudden baldness, or 
bald patches where no visible signs of roots exist, and prevents 
the hair falling ott. In bottles 8s, 6d, and ba, bd. each, May 
be had of ail Chemists and Perfumers, and of the proprietor, 
W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96) Coewell-road. Sent free to any 
rai)way statica. Beware of Counterfeits, 


2, DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING. 


ALMER and CO’S VICTORIA SNUFF- 

LESS DIPS, manufactured of improved materials, free 

from smell, a good colour, may be carried without guttering, 

burn longer than ordinary dips, give a better light, very mode- 

rate in price Preferable for Schools, Chapels, Private 
Families, and indeed for the general use of all. — 


Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesate by 


PALMER and OO., the Patentees, Victoria Works, Green- 
street, Bethnal-green, London, N.E, 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 


* 
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Part 1, price 1s., Now Ready, 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE SHILLING PARTS, 
» DEMY 8vo, 


PARABLE, or DIVINE POESY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN 


THEOLOGY AND MORALS: 
SELECTED FROM THE GREAT DIVINES, 
and Systematically Arranged, 


By R. A. BERTRAM, 


Theology consists:—1. of Sacred History. 2. PARABLE, 
or DIVINE POESY ; and 3. of Holy Doctriue.”—Bacon. 


In one volume, and under a systematic arrangement, will be 
presented the choicest contributions of the greatest preachers 
of all ages to what Bacon distinguishes as the second branch 
of Theology. ‘‘Theology,” he says. ‘‘ consists (1) of Sacred 
History; (2) PARABLE, or DIVINE POESY ; and (3) of 
Holy Doctrine, or Precept, as its fixed Philosophy. In this 
passage, the term ‘‘ poesy,” it will be seen, is used without 
regard to the poetic style. 


The various illustrations are placed under appropriate head- 
ings; each article thus formed is subdivided, so as to give 
coherence to the whole; and each subdivision is chronologi- 
cally arranged, so as to indicate the progress of thought on the 
fundamental articles of the Christian Faith in the several ages 
of the Church. In addition to the many obvious advantages 
of such careful arrangement, in the case of each article the 
divisions and subdivisions constitute outlines of sermons ; #0 
that, in addition to several thousand illustrations, the work 
will contain nearly five hundred homiletic skeletons. The 
value of such a volume to the Lay Preacher and the Sunday- 
school Teacher will be at once apparent. 


The work is entirely unsectarian in its character, but it will 
be found that, widely as on many minor points the writers 
differ, on the fundamental articles of the Christian verity they 
are substantially one. In the higher regions of illustrations, 
as in the higher regions of hymnology, the Church of all ages 
and climes speaks uno ore. While unsectarian, the work is 


not latitudinarian, but Catholic. 


A full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, can be had from 
the Publisher, F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, London, E.C, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HEAVEN OUR 
HOME,” &c. 


Will be ready immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, price 38, 6d., 


TPABOR'S TEACHINGS; or, The Veil 
Lifted. 

Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co, Sold by all Bookeellers, 


9 in the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED cn 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, E.C, 

PARCELS of 51. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station in England. 

Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous terms, 

ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
price. 

Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C 


HOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 162, REGENT- 
STREET, W. €Mr. Crellin.) Vignettes, Miniatures, 
Coloured Portraits, and every description of Artistic Photo- 
prepny. Copies, Enlargements, or Reductions made from Glass, 
aper, or Daguerreotype Portraits, Album Portraits, 3s. 6d. ; 
or 10 for 10s. 6d. 


LBUM PORTRAITS, one for 2s. 6d., 10 
for 108., at the LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTO- 
GRAPHY (Mr. 8. PROUT NEWCOMBE). 


Addresses.—103, Newgate-street ; 174, Regent-street; 52, 
Cheapside ; Pantheon, Oxford-street ; Myddelton-hall, Isling- 
ton; 28, Poultry ; and 52, King William-street. 


Now ready, a Portrait of 
P2OFES50R GOLDWIN SMITH, 


No. in. in. <3 
1 10 by 12, mounted in Oxford frames . 7 «& 
o:. ets ws i — 
3 Carte de Visite ee ° eS ae 


Published by Hatch Brothers, School of Photography, Oxford 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, | 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, 


Corner of Chancery-lane, 


Carriage paid to the Country on Orders 
exceeding 20s. 


The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom 
of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and 
MS. Books, Household Papers, &o. 


PARTRIDGE and COZEN 8’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Rail- 
way Station in England, on receipt of Post-office Order. 


WO OHARGH for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Ad- 
dress on best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. Coloured 
Stamping (Relief) reduced to ls. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies engraved for 58. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 
4s. 6d. An immense variety in all sizes and qualities always 
in stock. Samples forwarded free. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOORS, 
fine cream paper, 40 pages, 2s. per dozen. 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, St 
tionery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post ree 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
Wholesale Manufacturing Stationers, 


192, FLEET-STREET, E.C, 
Established 1841. 


EMARTIN’S SHERRIES.—Rail paid to 
any station in England.—THOMAS NUNN and SONS 
strongly recommend the wines of the above eminent shippers. 
Good sound Dinner Wines, 26s and 32s; superior 38s. 42s. 
48s. and 52s.; Amontillado, 52s, 589. and 64s.; Old East 
Indian, 72s. and &4s.; Madeira direct, 60s. and 723.; Old East 
Indian 95s.; Clarets: sound Bordeaux, 18s. ; superior, 24s. ; 
St. Julien, 288. and 328.; St. Estephe, St. Emilien and 
Margaux, 86s. 40s., 448., 5038.; Cantenac Margaux, 56s.; La 
Rose, La Tonr, and Lafitte, 62s. to 120s. ; Champagne (good), 


8. da. 


most 
all rulings, super: 


42s. ; iby” Mae 48s.; superior, 54s., 60s, 66s., and 7Ss.— | 


THOMAS N and Sons, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merch 
21, Lamb's Conduit-street. ao 7 Seaen 


Price lists lication, 
Established 1801, ——— 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


First Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


and upwards, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


Class B Subscription, 


HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circula- 
tion, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at 
greatly reducsd prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 


The Great Hall of the Library is now Open for 
the Exchange of Books. 


New Oxford-street, London, 
November, 1864. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. THOMAS BINNEY. 
In a few days, small Svo, price 5s. cloth, lettered, 
MONEY: APOPULAREXPOSITION 


in ROUGH NOTES; with Remarks on Stewardship aud Sys- 
tematic Beneficence. By T. Binney. 


London : Jackeon, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, pica ls. €d., post free, 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TUNE-BOOK. Edited bythe Author of *‘ Sacred Harmonies.’’ 
Ako, 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HYMN-BOOK Edited by Epwix Hopper. New Edition, 
price 2d. in neat wrapper; or 3d. in limp covers. 

** Contains 136 hymns, many of them original, is only two- 
pence in price, and will both satisfy the scholar’s desire for 
new hymns, as well as keep him from a parrot-like fashioa of 
saying or singing hymns too often used in schools, expressing 
sentiments only realised by mature Christians.”—Sunday 
Teachers’ Treasury. 

*,* A specimen copy sent for 3 stamps. A liberal allowance 
to achools., 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paterno:ter row 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION, 
Now ready, 8vo, stitched, price 2s., 


A LETTER to the REV. C. H. DAVIS, 


M.A. Showing, in Opposition to his View, and the views 
of other Clergymen, the judgment of the Church of Eng- 
land to be, that every infant baptized with water in the 
name of the Trinity ‘‘is by baptism regenerate and saved.” 
By a NONCONFORMIST. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, pp. 148, price 2s., 


BAPTISM: its Mode and Subjects, as 
seen by Scripture Evidence, together with an Exposition on 
the Theory of the Breaking of Bread. By Typicus. 

London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row, 


NEW EDITION. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
MUSIC. Containing 300 Tunes, 46 Chants, and 44 Anthems, 
It provides for all Metres in the New Congregational Hymn- 
book, and nearly all in most modern Hymn-books, The music 
has been carefully arranged for Congregational use by JOHN 
Goss, Esq., St. Paul’s; J. TURLE, Esq., Westminster Abhey ; 
Dr. LOWELL Mason, the late Wm. Horsey, Esq., and other 
Harmonists. 


PRINCIPAL EDITIONS. . 

s d. 

FULL VOCAL SCORE, crown 8vo, oblong, cloth antique 5 0 

The same, Pocket Edition, roan gilt, toned paper .. .. 6 6 

INSTRUMENTAL SCORE, imperial 8vo, cloth antique 10 6 

VOICE PART, Treble and Alto (together), Tenor and Bass, 
price 2s. cach, stiff covers ; or 3s. roan, gilt edges, 


CONGREGATIONAL CHANTS and 
ANTHEMS. A Supplement to all Tune-books. Consisting 
of the Chants and Anthems from ‘‘ Canzregational Church 
Music,” as a Supplement to other Tune-books, with any of 
which, from its separate numbering, it can conveniently be 
used. It contains 46 Chants and 44 Anthems, all sui‘ed for 
Conzregational singing. 

Full Vocal Score, crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 6d.; cloth 
boards, 28. Treble and Alto Part, for Sunday-schools, stiff 
covers, 8d. ; Instrumental Score (with preludes) stiff covers, 3s. 


PSALMS and HYMNS from HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, Arranged for Chants and Anthems: being a 
Companion Volume to the ‘‘ Congregational Chants and 
Anthems.” It contains 66 Passages for Chanting, and 44 
Anthem-words ; and is published in various sizes, to bind 
+ ag se eres editions of Hymn-books. Price 4d., 6d., and 

.» cloth, 


PRACTICE SONGS for CLASSES ; 


in Two Parts, price 1s. each, cloth; or Ten Threepenny 
Numbers, 

*,” A liberal allowance to Congregations. A complete list 
of Kditions in both the Established and Tonic Solfa Notations 
will be forwarded on application to the Publishers. 


London ; Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row, 


R Just published, price 6d., 
WHat is TRUTH? a Letter to Bishop 


Colenso. 
London: C. Mitchell and Co. 


Carriage-free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
HE SERMON on the MOUNT, gorgeously 


Illuminated in a series of Twenty-seven Plates, by W. and 
G. AupsLey. Elegantly bounc. Published at 12/. 12s., 10/, 
19s,, and 8l, 88.; now reduced to 61. 63., 41. 14s. 6d., and 31. 
a. 6d. Detailed Prospectuses and Catalogues gratis ahd post- 
ree, 
London: 8. and T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of 
the Bank of England), E.C. | 


Just published (834 pages), price 7s. 6d. 


POETICAL CHRONOLOGY and COM- 
PENDIUM of ANCIENT and MODERN ENGLISH 
HISTORY, containing the Dynasties of the Early British and 
Roman Periods, and a Table of Contemporary Sovereigns of 
Europe, from Egbert down to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 


Also a Third Edition, price 2s., of 
A POETICAL GRAMMAR of the ENG- 
RHETORIC. 


LISH LANGUAGE and EPITOME of the ART of 
“This book is well worth its price.” —Educational Times. 
‘*The book will supply both help and amusement.”—Chris- 

tian Witness, 


Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster-row, London, 


LT 


FTANDSOME ILLUSTRATED Girt 
BOOKS for the Stason, now ready, price 7g, 
56, Paternoster-row, London, 


HRISTMAS, NEW YEAR'S, and BIRTH. 
DAY PRESENTS. Profusely illustrated. Th 
*“‘ Leisure Hour” and ‘‘ Sunday at Home ” Volumes for 1864 . 


EISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1864, con. 


tains 832 imp. 8vo. pages of Entertaining and 
tive Reading. 7s. cloth boards; 8. Gd. elegant gilt “a 
10s. 6d. half-bound. sii 


VOLUME of LEISURE HOUR for 1604, 


suitable for Gift Book, contains 167 superior Wood. 
Engravings by about twenty different artists ; and ae 
— Pictures, after Gilbert, Weedon, Skelton, Wolte and 
others. 


gh sem te HOME VOLUME for 1864, 


contains §32 imp. 8vo pages of appropriate Sund 
7s. cloth ; 8s. 6d. gilt elegant ; 103. half-bound. ay Read- 


ing. 


LT fasts Shao of SUNDAY at HOME for 1864 
adapted for a Present ; enriched with 136 beautiful en. 
gravings by first-class artists, and 12 coloured plates, 


f{\HE LEISURE HOUR and SUNDAY a 
“We have nothing Sgr emg | 
praise.’”’—Morning Herald. 


56, Paternoster-row. 


works except unqualified 


———— 


Now ready, price 5s., in a handsome volume of 469 octavo , 
pages, 


([SORN XCROFT HALL: Its Owners and 


its Hei's. By Emma JANE Worboise. With a beaut; 
Steel-plate Engraving of the Authoress, barttat 


The Reader, in reviewing the book at considerable length 
says :—***Thornycroft Hall,’ a domestic tale, 1s THe BEST 
STOKY, TO OUR MIND, THAT MIsS WORBOISE HAS YET WRITTEN 
There is much truth, force, and healthy religious feeling in it: 
the characters are well-d:fined, and the action of the tale is 
vigorous and of strong interest.” 

W. W. Carus WILson, of Weston-super-Mars, writes :—“ It 
is a work which must stand in the first ranks of our religious 
and English literature.” us 

James Clarke, ‘‘ Christian World” Office, 81, 
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